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PROF. ALEXANDER TSCHIRCH. 


From the more than modest ‘‘Staatsapotheke”’ at Bern in 1873 with its equally 
modest occupant, to the well housed and equipped building that was dedicated 
in 1893 and the election of its director to the directorship of the Swiss university, 
seems a long road to travel, yet the task was accomplished in a single generation. 

With the re-establishment of the German Empire, in 1871, one of the first 
fruits, intellectually speaking, of the re-united German people, was the renais- 
sance of the University of Strassburg, not as a state university, but as a ‘“‘Reichs- 
universitaet.”” To it Flueckiger was called from his modest position in Bern to 
fill the directorship of the newly established pharmaceutical institute of the 
“Kaiser Wilhelm Universitaet.” It was here, in the old institute building in- 
herited from the French régime, that F. B. Power, a recent graduate of the P.C. P., 
sought to lay a deeper foundation and to spread over a broader area the super- 
structure of a higher pharmaceutical education than was offered at that time in 
our country. 

But while Flueckiger labored for a time at Strassburg, advancing the new 
science of pharmacognosy, one of his followers became his successor at Bern. 
More aggressive than his master, T'schirch gained for his institute a recognition 
at home as well as a reputation abroad. The new institute building in the Swiss 
city, so rich in historical lore, became the home par excellence of the new science. 
From all over Europe students came to Bern, and from our own country the late 
J. O. Schlotterbeck left one of the latest and certainly the largest republic to seek 
inspiration and knowledge in the oldest and probably the smallest of republics. 

Once more Strassburg is French and the fate of its pharmaceutical institute 
will be watched with keen interest wherever students are working for the advance- 
ment of pharmaceutical science, for according to the Flueckiger medal ‘Scientia 
non unius populi sed orbis terrarum.” ‘The little republic of Switzerland, while 
not unaffected by the warring nations that surround its mountain fastnesses on all 
sides, has held its own. The publication of Tschirch’s monumental work, his 
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“Handbuch der Pharmacognosie,” has been resumed by his German publishers 
since the war has nominally ended. The vitality of its author has always been 
such that we may well count on the completion of his epoch-making treatise dur- 
ing his lifetime. But those who are looking into the future may well search for 
the man to be called upon to carry forward another step the work so auspiciously 
begun by the two masters of modern pharmacognosy, Flueckiger and Tschirch. 
EDWARD KREMERS. 





A GRANT FOR RESEARCH. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association has available a sum amounting 
to about $450.00 which will be expended after October 1, 1920, for the encourage- 
ment of research. This amount either in full or in fractions will be awarded in 
such manner as will in the judgment of the A. Ph. A. Research Committee pro- 
duce the greatest good to American pharmaceutical research. 

Investigators desiring financial aid in their work will communicate before 
May first with H. V. Arny, Chairman, A. Ph. A. Research Committte, 115 West 
68th St., New York, giving their past record and outlining the particular line of 
work for which the grant is desired. 

The Committee will give each application its careful attention and will make 
recommendations to the American Pharmaceutical Association at its meeting in 
Washington, May 5 to 10, 1920, when the award or awards will be made. 


PAPERS FOR THE SECTIONS. 

A list of Section Officers is printed in the March number of Tus JOURNAL. 
The addresses of chairmen and secretaries are given, but they will leave for Wash- 
ington about May 1 or earlier; if, therefore, you have delayed sending in your 
papers, mail them to JOURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A., 253 Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia. After May 1, papers should be mailed to the respective Section Officers, 
care American Pharmaceutical Association, The New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; you will then be certain that the papers will reach the meeting, and not 
be left at home, securely locked, within the desk or safe. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find information relative to Hotel Rates. 

There is something to do every minute of the hours provided for in the pro- 
gram; there is something to see all the time in Washington. Give the program 
for work your undivided attention. 




















EDITORIAL 
E. G. EBERLE, Editor 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
AMERICAN PHARMACISTS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF COLLOIDAL 
CHEMISTRY—AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO- 
CIATION RESEARCH. 


N an editorial of the Kolloidchemische Bethefte, devoted wholly to the one sub- 
ject, Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald makes acknowledgment of the priority of work 
in colloidal chemistry accomplished by Prof. J. U. Lloyd. In this publication 
also appear verbatim translations of the early investigations of our distinguished 
member, contributed to the American Pharmaceutical Association and printed 
in the Proceedings of the years 1879 to 1885. ‘The entire issue of Kolloidchemische 
Beithefte, containing pages 174 to 250, is made up of a translation of Prof. Lloyd’s 
original text explanatory of Phenomena connected with Solution and Precipita- 
tion, Fluidextracts being mainly utilized by him for the purpose, together with 
illustrations accompanying the original contributions referred to. ‘Those who 
were permitted to hear Prof. Ostwald’s lectures on Colloidal Chemistry, as given 
before the universities of America, will recognize that there is perhaps no higher 
world’s authority than he, on colloidal chemistry. Under that great authority 
the priority of the American Pharmaceutical Association Transactions is estab- 
lished for advance research in the important field of Colloidal Chemistry. 


While the credit belongs to Prof. Lloyd, who celebrates the ‘“‘golden anni- 
versary” of his membership in the Association this year, his fellow-members 
appreciate the service rendered by this eminent investigator to such an 
extent that they justly desire to share in his honors as they do in his accomplish- 
ments. Few, if any, have more patiently endeavored to contribute to the progress 
of American pharmacy. Nor has he outgrown his enthusiasm for the American 
Pharmaceutical Ass ciation, giving, when past the three score years and ten 
milestone, the very best evidence, should this be necessary, of what the Associa- 
tion stands for and what it has achieved. 

Editor Ostwald states in the cited editorial preface (pp. 171-173) that these 
researches (Lloyd’s) as given in our transactions should be utilized in textbooks 
for the general reader. The last paragraph is particularly significant; unusual 
considerations are therein acknowledged, and the testimony relative to the value 
and priority of these early investigations in the great field of Colloidal Chemistry, 
which runs through the entire article, is re-affirmed by the concluding lines. A 
translation of the aforementioned editorial, from the German, by Dr. Sigmund 
Waldbott, follows: 
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KOLLOIDCHEMISCHE BEIHEFTE 


Editorial Preface to John Uri Lloyd’s Translated Article (1879 to 1885) on Pharmaceutical Studies. 
Translated from the German by Dr. Sigmund Waldbott. 

The following article is the translation of a series of investigations the first of which has 
been published as long as 37 years ago, and which appeared in the Proceedings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association between 1879 and 1885. 

Prof. J. U. Lloyd has acceded toa special request of the Editor to permit him to re-publish 
at least the greater part of these investigations, which originally were published in the form of 
lectures; he has in accord therewith reprinted them again, without revision, supplied them with 
reproductions of the original cuts, etc., leaving the selection of the subject matter to the Editor. 

Indeed it is not historical interest that prompted the Editor to induce Professor Lloyd to 
have his studies re-published in the present form. Neither has he been guided by the considera- 
tion of the fact that these studies have become known only to a small circle, owing to the limited 
circulation of the medium of their publication, to members of the Society only. 

The Editor rather takes the ground that in these studies, with truly classic thoroughness 
and penetrating power of reasoning, ‘““New Views of Everyday Phenomena’”’ (Charles Darwin) 
have been discovered and discussed, and they contain so much of what interests us to-day in 
our domain of applied Colloidal Chemistry that in many places a direct connection with the 
‘questions of the day’’ becomes self-evident. 

To give examples: Even very recently, the question of the cause and effects of turbidity 
in pharmaceutical tinctures has been spiritedly discussed. As far as the Editor is aware (and he 
has been interested in these phenomena also for other reasons, and has consulted published 
literature) there is nowhere indicated, including the manuals and the pharmacopoeias, even ap- 
proximately, such a complete, thorough and diversified discussion of the factors involved as is 
contained in the present study of J. U. Lloyd. The discussion of this investigator on this sub- 
ject, and not less so on the theory of percolation, the interesting experiments on the influence of 
the dimensions of the percolator on the yield, etc., are of such a nature that they should be in- 
corporated, partly quoted in full, in the textbooks on the preparation of pharmaceutical sub- 
stances. ..... 

Furthermore: ‘To the questions of the day in Colloidal Chemistry belong the phenomena 
of Liesegang’s Rings, in general the phenomena of periodical spacial discontinuities resulting 
from theoretically continuously progressing reactions in space, as, e. g., chemical reactions, pre- 
cipitations, crystallizations, solidification, etc. In the present study, J. U. Lloyd describes un- 
doubtedly the simplest, and, therefore, theoretically the most important, experiment of this kind 
that has been published so far. It is sufficient to place into a test-tube, previously filled one-half 
with water, a little syrup of sugar (which sinks to the bottom, the solution above it being thinner 
and thinner towards the top), and warming this system laterally. After a little while there will 
be strikingly sharp formation of layers of different degrees of refraction. But this is not the only 
unpublished experiment of simplest nature known to the Editor in this field. Prof. J. U. Lloyd 
demonstrated to the Editor in his laboratory in Cincinnati a test-tube in which distilled water 
showed 3 to 4 distinct layers which were produced simply by systematically heating the water 
on top and cooling it below. Beyond question, a further experimental and especially a philo- 
sophical analysis of the causes of the formation of these layers in continuously decreasing field 
of energy will be of utmost importance with reference to the case of Liesegang’s Rings. In part, 
the analysis of these at first sight really startling because unexpected phenomena is contained in 
the present treatise. There are further to be found in it observations on periodical precipitations 


in tinctures, as they form ‘‘spontaneously;’’ also their experimental and philosophical analysis 
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reveals immediate relation to analogous processes in jellies. Furthermore, J. U. Lloyd has de- 
scribed exceedingly interesting experiments on capillary analysis, apparently altogether in- 
dependently of the experiments by Schénbein and F. Goppelsroeder. Here are described some 
experiments which treat of a phase of these phenomena hitherto but little investigated. Sys- 
tematic experiments are shown on the influence of concentration of dissolved substances both 
with reference to the height of rise of pure water and the dissolved substance retained by the 
filter paper. 

Here also J. U. Lloyd describes experiments which are exceedingly striking. No more 
surprising lecture experiment is known to the Editor in connection with separation by capillary 
adsorption than the experiment described by Lloyd in which a strip of filter paper ‘‘pumps’’ 
water off, not only from a ferrous sulphate solution but also from dilute sulphuric acid, into an- 
other vessel; of course, only in small limited quantities. 

It has not been customary heretofore to print in Kolloid Zeitschrift and Kolloidchemischen 
Bethefte reproductions of already printed articles. The Editor, however, is of the opinion that 
the greater number of the readers, after the study of Lloyd’s treatise, will share his view that we 
are here confronted with an even unusually ‘original’? communication. Wo. OSTWALD. 

The introduction of the contributions on ‘Solvents in Pharmacy” (Tus 
JOURNAL, 1917, p. 940), explains the connection of the later articles by Prof. 
J. U. Lloyd with those of the Proceedings in the volumes of 1879 to 1885. As is 
stated in the introduction, the cosmopolitan text, ‘‘Precipitates in Fluidextracts,” 
enabled him to enter into any plant pharmacy manipulation, the study chiefly 
concerning physics, as applied to or involved in pharmacy. These studies in- 
cluded the beginnings of what is now so popular the world over, under the term 
of “‘Colloidal Chemistry.’’ Considerable unpublished work, continuation of the 
previous subject, by Prof. J. U. Lloyd, is now being prepared by him for Tuts 
JOURNAL. 

The importance of these records to Pharmacy and the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association will be recognized without further comment. There is also a 
real satisfaction in extending congratulations to one, the scroll of whose past rec- 
ords of accomplishments during nearly three score years of service in and for 
pharmacy is still unfolding. E. G. E. 


THE CALORIC VALUE OF FOOD IS NOT THE MEASURE OF ITS 
PHYSIOLOGIC VALUE. 

EDIATRICIANS have long recognized that the caloric value of food is not 
the measure of its physiologic value. Thus, for example, as the writer 
stated some years ago (‘“The Fuel Value of Food as an Index of its Nutritive 
Value;” Dietetics, 1909, and reprinted in this issue of the JouRNAL), while the 
caloric value of cow’s milk is practically identical with that of human milk, the 
former is not interchangeable with the latter as an infant food. Cow’s milk con- 
tains much more proteins (casein and albumin) than human milk, present in differ- 
ent relative proportions, and different in readiness of digestibility. It contains 
much less sugar than human milk, especially when diluted with water to obtain 
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the proper protein-percentage, and must have sugar added to make up the carbo- 
hydrate-deficiency. It contains, practically, the same percentage of fats as human 
milk, but its fats consist not only of the glycerides of non-volatile acids (olein, 
palmitin, stearin, dioxystearin, laurin and myristin), but also of the glycerides of 
volatile fatty acids (butyrin, caproin, caprylin and caprin), of which latter human 
milk contains but a trace. 

In a recent issue of the Scientific American Monthly (March 1920) there is 
published an article read by Dr. Henry Dwight Chapin, Professor of Pediatrics, 
New York Post Graduate Medical School, before the American Pediatric Society, 
at its Atlantic City meeting, upon the value of the calory as the measure of the 
value of food, that is exceedingly significant. Dr. Chapin states that: 

“The calory of a substance does not express its real food value. A calory is only a measure 
of heat. The most diverse kinds of food may have the same caloric value, but very different 
nutritive values. The calory method of feeding is based on the assumption that nutritive pro- 
cesses depend solely on the oxidation of food, and that the heat given off as the result of the oxida- 
tion is the sole measure of the value of the food. But nutrition is not a simple oxidation process. 
There is a distinct and important physiologic value to a ration not measurable by chemical 
methods or dependent on the mere supply of available energy. While it is true, state McCollum, 
Steenbock and Humphrey, that the physiologic value of a ration is largely dependent on its chem- 
ical constituents, the usual determinations of food do not reveal the character or manner of com- 
bination of many of the constituents. The physiologic value can be determined only by long 
continued observations of the reaction of the food in the animal. 

The physician is often required to solve numerous problems which call for the selection 
of food of the right physiologic value for a given individual. What may be the right physiologic 
value for one may not be suitable for another. It has been conclusively shown that in practice 
the caloric value of a food is without indication of its nutritive value, but it has not been shown 
why this is so. With the recognition of the fact that an animal body is not merely a furnace 
in which food is burned, but that a long series of chemical changes take place, it is not difficult 
to see why practical results often cannot be obtained with foods valued only by their oxidation 
properties.” 

In brief, Dr. Chapin concludes that: 


“Heat or energy may be produced by chemical cleavage as well as by oxidation. Heat 
may be a degradation of energy and in the human organ it is an excretion. Heat measurement 
alone is not a safe guide for the calculation of food values. This is especially true at the beginning 
of life when growth is the all important factor. The foods that build rather than those that readily 
undergo oxidation must be properly gauged if we are to have healthy development. Some form 
of biologic testing of foods must be elaborated if an always reliable gauge of nutrition is to be es- 


tablished.” J. W. ENGLAND. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING. 
Washington, D. C., May 5 to 10, 1920. 
VERYBODY wants to see Washington. During the recent Titanic War the 
eyes of the entire world were turned to the United States and since its 
termination Washington easily holds first place in the universe. The Mecca of 
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the world is Washington. It is the hope and ambition of every good citizen of 
our great country to see his National Capital at least once. There is more here 
than can be seen and learned in weeks of sight-seeing and study. We have things 
in Washington that will fascinate anyone—from the most profound scientist or 
astute statesman to the merry sightseers. Our beautiful city and the internal 
workings of the greatest Government on earth fascinate, and properly so, all 
comers. Hotel accommodations are among the best. 

Of all the months, May is the most charming. It is then that the new, fresh 
foliage of numerous and rare trees will overhang our broad and well-paved streets. 
The many parks and parklets, with native and exotic plants, will be in their best 
attire. The animals ia our charming, solling Zodlogical Park will bring joy and 
pleasure to all lovers of nature. It is the time of the year when life is bubbling 
over. Everything will be all activity. The rugged, scenic, Great Falls of the 
Potomac are but 20 miles away. The ladies have planned a trip to this beautiful 
spot. 

In Washington can be seen the numerous and beautiful, massive Government 
buildings of Doric, Ionic and Gothic architecture Next May will be the best 
time to see and learn how the Government business is carried on. Congress will 
be in session. You should spend several days at the Capitol and see how the Senate 
and House conduct the nation’s business. Trips should be taken to the White 
House, the Congressional Library, Pan-American Building, D. A. R. Hall, Wash- 
ington Monument, Lincoln’s Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Zodlogical Garden, Botanical Gardens, Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 
Corcoran Art Gallery, Fish Commission, Government Printing Office, Lee’s Man- 
sion, etc. Provisions are made to take all the visitors to Mt. Vernon en route to 
the Shad Bake. 

The local committee is prepared to give every possible assistance and aid in 
planning so that you can see and learn the greatest amount in the shortest possible 
time. There will be someone at the Union Station, properly badged, to meet you. 
If you should be missed apply at the Travelers’ Aid booth, in the center of the build- 
ing for information. There is only one railroad station in Washington, and that 
is considered by many the best in the world. Its main concourse will accom- 
modate 50,000 people. On arriving in Washington go directly to headquarters, 
The New Willard Hotel, for registration and information. Cars passing in front 
of the station marked Georgetown or 14th and some other street will take you to 
headquarters. 

Elsewhere in this issue you will find information relative to hotel rates. 

LYMAN F. KEBLER, 
Chairman of Publicity Committee. 
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REVISION OF THE U. S. P.* 


BY E. H. GANE. 


Pharmacopoeias to-day are not measures either of the latest advances in 
materia medica, nor of popular medicine. Nor are they, as of old, guides to the 
forms of medicines prescribed by physicians. They are becoming more and more 
manufacturers’ books of Standards and less and less used both by physicians and 
dispensing pharmacists. The U. S. P. has led the way in this departure from the 
old idea of the pharmacopoeia and to-day is far in advance of the pharmacopoeias 
of other countries in the completeness and accuracy of its monographs and in its 
use as a legal standard for medicinal products. This tendency will ultimately 
lead to sharp divisions in future revision committees between: 

1. The few physicians and the pharmacists who may still take some interest 
in keeping the Pharmacopoeia what it was originally intended to be. 

2. Importers and manufacturers who are anxious to have standards set 
which will not unduly hamper business. 

3- Government officials who will want minute and accurate specifications 
which will enable them more readily to secure convictions in the courts. 

Products intended for medicinal use should rightly be subjected to rigid con- 
trol and making the U. S. P. a legal standard under the Food and Drugs Act has 
done much to raise the quality of drugs and chemicals and to reduce the number 
and quantity of sub-standard drugs on the market. At the same time it is doubt- 
ful if the application of pharmacopoeial standards to importations or shipments 
from sources of supply is altogether fair to those engaged in this kind of business. 
The idea of stopping trouble at the source is a good one, but in practice it is apt 
to work damage to many an innocent individual, and to hamper the commerce 
of the country. The legal status of the Pharmacopoeia has placed many restric- 
tions on the sources of supply. 

It is a serious question if the time is not at hand when some division of the 
Pharmacopoeia should not be made in the interests of the general public. Many 
authorities are looking to an enlargement of the Pharmacopoeia so as to include 
as many substances as possible used in medicine and in the household and for more 
detailed and specific statements regarding the products mentioned therein, so as 
to do away with some of the necessarily more or less loose definitions which, while 
adequate for the pharmacist and physician, are, nevertheless, a source of trouble 
if brought under the eyes of the law. Loose definitions cause failure of justice 
and uncertain statements are out of place in a book of legal standards. It would 
be too great a task for the Revision Committee as at present constituted to attempt 
to get out within reasonable time any such enlarged volume and their work in 
future, as in the past, should be restricted to setting standards for such products 
as are in frequent demand by physicians. 

In using the terms legal standard and legal status it may be forgotten 
that the U. S. P. is not strictly speaking a legal standard at all and its application 
as such is to a large extent one of those instances of bureaucratic government from 
which we suffer too much at the present time. The Congress in its greater or less 





* Read before New York Branch A. Ph. A., March meeting, 1920. 
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wisdom has dodged much of its responsibility and duties in handing over to sub- 
ordinate officials of the government, under the guise of making regulations for 
enforcement, what really amounts to legislation that should only come through 
Congress itself. It is a question if many of these regulations would stand the test 
if they were to be brought into court. Unfortunately for those most interested, 
no firm wants to bear the responsibility or the stigma that some fancy attaches 
to those who fight the government. The U. S. P. as a standard is only legally 
applicable to products sold as of that standard and no one need follow them un- 
less he sees fit to do so. Each may make standards to suit himself and so long 
as the standard is plainly set forth no liability attaches to the seller. 

The standards of the U. S. P. should apply to those articles, as set forth in 
the preface, which are used for medicinal purposes and not to bulk shipments 
from original sources of supply. Unfortunately, in the absence of adequate stand- 
ards the officials charged with enforcement of the food and drugs act use the 
standards of the U. S. P. in such a way as to hamper the commerce of the country. 
The application of such rigid control drives foreign shippers to those countries 
where the import restrictions are less rigid. A book of standards for drugs and 
chemicals in less frequent use and for foods and household articles is badly needed, 
but is too great a task for volunteer work, and this should be gotten out by the govern- 
ment, possibly under the direction of the Public Health Service, which would have 
the assistance of other governmental bureaus, of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, of medical and pharmaceutical experts, and of the importing 
and manufacturing houses. There are objections to having this work done by 
governmental means, but it seems the only practical solution of the problem, be- 
cause the work can only be done, on account of its magnitude, by those who can 
devote all their time to the task. A compilation of this kind issued under proper 
governmental authority would ensure satisfactory and adequate control over 
importations, interstate shipments, and bulk manufactured products. 

The suggestion has been made that there is too short an interval between 
the date of publication and enforcement, to allow of proper adjustment to new 
standards, and this is only too obvious when the legal question is considered. 
Officials have to delay enforcement of the law until the trade has had time to ad- 
just itself to the new conditions. It seems only fair that at least a year should 
elapse between the date of publication and the time it becomes effective. 

CHEMICALS. 

Chemical industry has undergone a revolution as a result of the war, and new 
sources of supply have arisen for many items. They have been hard to get and 
production has in some instances not reached the normal demand and new firms 
lacking in experience have put out products containing impurities above the U.S. P. 
limit. There has been a letting down in standards the world over, and we shall 
only slowly get back to where we were in 1914. This applies particularly to or- 
ganic products supplies of which were cut off by the world war. This will entail 
an extra amount of work on the Revision Committee and necessitate extra care 
in setting standards. 

GALENICALS. 

The conspicuous feature of the recent pharmacopoeias has been the increas- 

ingly subordinate position of galenical pharmacy. It is perhaps as well that this 
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should become the feature of the N. F. as a guide to the pharmacist and as more 
properly belonging to a pharmaceutical handbook than to one which is supposed 
to be the physician’s guide. It retains the control in the hands where it belongs 
and enables those actively engaged in manufacturing pharmacy ta establish cor- 
rect and easily obtainable legal standards. A perusal of medical writings in the 
medical as well as in the lay press reveals an appalling ignorance of the principles 
of galenical pharmacy and shows the need of more attention being given in the 
medical curriculum to the study of materia medica. The tendency on the part 
of the Revision Committee to subordinate galenicals is probably the reason why at- 
tention has not been given to the administration of medicines in convenient form. 
We still retain the old spirits, infusions, decoctions, and pills, while the more up-to- 
date forms of medication in tablet, tablet triturate, lozenge, ampoule and capsule 
forms have been neglected. Only in the ninth revision did we have a mention of 
tablets and that confined to poisonous tablets of irregular shape. Surely tablets 
are worthy of mention in the U.S. P., especially as they are a distinctive addition 
of America to pharmacy. 

Dental preparations now so largely employed have not yet found recognition 
nor has there been any tendency to mark the gradual decline of medication in view 
of the progress toward prophylaxis, hygiene, and sanitation. Perhaps it is as well 
that this should be left to the N. F. and that formulas for preparations for dental 
and oral purposes, for disinfectants and other hygienic aids, should find a place 
therein coupled with recognition of the best methods of determining their germicidal 
efficiency. 

ASSAY METHODS. 

Assay processes need to be introduced for a number of the more popular 
preparations, especially in view of the activities of Boards of Pharmacy and Food 
and Drug Inspectors. Injustice has been done on numerous occasions in the past 
by use of assay processes, which subsequent trial showed to be inaccurate. This ap- 
plies especially to such preparations as Solution Magnesium Citrate, Spirit of 
Camphor, Spirit of Peppermint, Liniment of Chloroform, Tincture of Green Soap, 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia, etc. A process for valuing Extract of Mait, as re- 
gards diastatic power, should also be included, as well as an assay for Oleoresin 
of Malt Fern, for Spirit of Nitroglycerin and a method of valuing Resin of Podo- 
phyllum; also methods for assay of pills and tablets and limits of inert and in- 
soluble matter in the latter. 

BOTANICALS. 

The changed conditions in the drug market necessitate very careful atten- 
tion being given to many crude drugs and possibly new standards may have to 
be set for some of these which to-day are coming from new sources of supply. 
Particularly will attention have to be given to geographical names and origins if 
we are to avoid numerous legal pitfalls. Further, in recognizing as official different 
varieties of the same drug, the use of any of these should be permissible m making 
preparations therefrom. If African, Cochin and Japanese ginger, for instance, are 
good enough to be officially recognized, why should we be restricted to Jamaica 
ginger in compounding. ‘The introduction of these varieties is obviously a sop to 
food and drug officials, and from a pharmaceutical point of view is a mistake, as 
compounded galenicals should be made only from the best possible quality of drug. 
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The trouble that the maximum and minimum requirements for crude drugs has 
caused importers, the double standards for spices for the drug and grocery trade 
and the commercial varieties of different drugs, all point to the need for an addi- 
tional book of standards. 

DELETIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Articles to be dismissed and to be added to the Pharmacopoeia are naturally 
of the greatest interest and always a subject of any discussion, especially among 
physicians, most of whom are naturally iafluenced by their personal likes and dis- 
likes, and in this connection attention may be drawn to the growing tendency on 
the part of many to allow personal opinions to pass as established facts. So long 
as physicians alone select the items which are to go in the Pharmacopoeia, so long 
will we have included a number of drugs which really have no place therein. Medi- 
cine has not yet got to be an exact science, but numerous investigators, lacking in 
proper scientific training, too frequently dogmatise on the value of certain remedial 
agents and demand their admission to or dismissal from the therapeutic arma- 
mentarium as the sesult of a few laboratory experiments from which varying con- 
clusions might be drawn. 

In suggesting the following list of deletions personal opinions have as far as 
possible been set aside, and the suggestions based on such information as was 
available as to the use of the products: 

DELETIONS 





Acetone. 

Gallic Acid. 

Diluted Hydrocyanic Acid. 
Ethyl Carbamate. 
Aluminum Hydroxide. 
Ammonium Benzoate. 
Sweet Almond. 

Bitter Almond Water. 
Anise Water. 

Cinnamon Water. 
Creosote Water. 

Fennel Water. 
Spearmint Water. 
Peppermint Water. 
Silver Oxide. 
Aspidosperma. 
Bromoform. 

Caffeine Sodium Benzoate. 
Monobromated Camphor. 
Cantharides. 

Wood Charcoal. 

Cerium Oxalate. 
Cotarnine Hydrochloride. 
Decoctions. 

Capsicum Plaster. 
Rubber Plaster. 
Emulsion of Almond. 
Emulsion of Asafetida. 
Emulsion of Oil of Turpentine. 
Extract of Cimicifuga. 
Extract of Physostigma. 


Extract of Viburnum Prunifolium. 


Ferric Hydroxide with Magnesium Oxide. 
Aromatic Fluidextract. 
Fluidextract of Aspidosperma. 
Fluidextract of Eucalyptus. 
Fiuidextract of Pomegranate. 
Fluidextract of Guarana. 
Fluidextract of Sarsaparilla. 
Compound Fluidextract of Sarsaparilla. 
Fluidextract of Stillingia. 
Fluidextract of Veratrum Viride. 
Fluidextract of Xanthoxyium. 
Pomegranate. 

Guarana. 

Compound Infusion of Senna. 
Lactucarium. 

Turpentine Liniment. 
Compound Solution of Iodine. 
Solution of Potassium Citrate. 
Lithium Bromide. 
Lycopodium. 

Honey of Rose. 

Mezereum. 

Musk. 

Oleoresin of Pepper. 

Rectified Oil of Tar. 
Paraldehyde. 

Phosphorus. 

Pills of Phosphorus. 
Physostigma. 

Effervescent Potassium Citrate. 
Compound Spirit of Juniper. 
Stillingia. 
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Strontium Salts. Tincture of Veratrum Viride. 
Syrup of Lactucarium. Ointment of Tannic Acid. 
Tincture of Aloes. Veratrum Viride. 

Tincture of Musk. Xanthoxvlum. 


Tincture of Physostigma. 
ADDITIONS. 
The same process has been followed in the following suggested lists of addi- 
tions to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. : 


Arsphenamine, Arsenobenzol. Radium Bromide. 

Acetylsalicylic Acid. Surgical Soap, Liquid. 
Diethyl-barbituric Acid. Sodium Arsanilate. 

Ammonium Ichthyo: Sulphonate. Solution of Chlorinated Soda (Dakin). 
Barium Sulphate for X-Ray Work. Scammony, Mexican. 

Precipitated Calamine. Sodium Biphosphate. 

Cantharidin. Silver Nucleinate. 

Chloramine. Silver Proteinate. 

Yeast. Theobromine. 

Corpus Luteum, Powder. Tincture of Iodine, 3% (Surgical Iodine). 
Digitalin. Antimeningococcus Serum. 
Dichloramine. Antipneumococcus Serum. 
Epinephrin. Subchloride of Mercury Ointment. 
Lactic Acid Bacilli. Staphylococcus Vaccine. 

Quinine Valerate. Typhoid Vaccine. 


And lastly it is suggested that brandy and whisky be again included in view 
of the recent Prohibition Legislation. 

In all the clash of opinions as to the real value of alcohol, it is evident that the 
one important factor that is ignored is the very real medicinal value of alcohol 
as a heat and energy producing agent. It is of especial value in toxic conditions, 
in infectious diseases, in pulmonary disorders. and especially in the debilitated 
conditions so common in people of advancing years. Undoubtedly alcohol has been 
responsible for more misery and crime than probably any other agent ever used, 
and its sale should be rigidly controlled, but from a purely medicinal point of view 
it has a value that no other susbstance we know of possesses, and as such should 
be unhesitatingly used where conditions warrant. Alcohol is the one product 
that will yield heat and force without tax on the digestive energy. Hence its 
value in the conditions mentioned and in all cases where the patient needs a readily 
oxidizable stimulant. Alcohol is absorbed and immediately oxidized, producing 
heat and consequent stimulation. Itis, therefore, unfortunate that any pharmacist 
should refuse to fill prescriptions for this drug. In many conditions it is a crime 
not to use it. There is no other remedy that can take its place. 





ORAL HYGIENE AND ORAL ANTISEPTICS.* 
BY W. F. GIDLEY. 


More than thirty-five years ago Dr. W. D. Miller' gave as his conviction 
that infection of the oral cavity was the prime factor in the causation of certain 
constitutional diseases. 





* Read before Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., New York meet- 


ing, I919. 
1 Dental Cosmos, Jan. 1883. 
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In 1900, Dr. William Hunter suggested, through the London Lancet, that 
pernicious anemia was due to oral sepsis, particularly the streptococcic infections 
of pyorrheal abscesses. 

Since then bacteriological and pathological studies, X-ray examinations, 
etc., have gradually quickened the interest in mouth infections and greatly in- 
creased the number of iadictments against such infections. Many practicing 
physicians and dentists now consider oral hygiene the most important problem 
before their professions. Should not the pharmacist keep abreast with the trend 
of thought on this subject? Thus we have the statement that, 

“Tt is now generally recognized? that serious arthritis, osteitis, osteomyelitis, periostitis, 
myositis, embolic pneumonia, pleuritis, nephritis, ureteritis, myocarditis, endocarditis, pericarditis, 
lymphadentitis, neuritis, neuralgia, iritis, anemia, septicemia and pyemia may, in certain cases, 
have their origin in oral sepsis and there isa growing tendency to look upon the same etiological 
factor as contributory, in many instances, to chronic, degenerative diseases like arteriosclerosis 
and arterial hypertension.” 

Again, in a report sent by Dr. Henry A. Cotton, medical director of the New 
Jersey State Hospital for the Insane, 1918, to the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, where he speaks with particular reference to oral conditions, we find 
this: 


“Infection of the chronic type and the resulting toxemia are the bases of many mental 
disturbances. These chronic infections are known as focal infections and may be present for 
years without their existence becoming known to the patient.” 

When we consider the extensiveness, both as to number and kind of the bac- 
terial flora of the human mouth, we gain at once a wholesome respect for the pro- 
tection conferred on the organ due, not to any definite bactericidal action possessed 
by saliva, but to the high resistance of the epithelial lining of the mouth with its 
rich blood supply. 

Meyer® found that under ordinary conditions 1 mg. of tartar contained about 
25 million organisms and in dirty mouths the counts were twice as high, with the 
total number and individual species shifting during the 24 hours—the greatest 
number being after meals and in the morning. 

Wonder may not be expressed at such findings, for as Power‘ points out, 
“the mouth is an excellent incubator for the development of micro-organisms, 
principally because it contains heat, moisture and oxygen, the conditions on which 
they thrive.” 

As to the manner by which bacteria, yeasts, etc., reach the mouth, little 
need be said here. The number of possibilities is obviously great. In an arti- 
cle in the American Journal of Public Health, Apr. 19, 1919, dealing with chances 
of acquiring infection, Capt. G. T. Palmer presents several “‘hand-to-nose’”’ and 
“‘*hand-to-mouth” contacts of striking significance. 

Efficient as is the natural mechanism of the mouth to ward off infection, there 
are several weaknesses in the oral structures—points at which medical art with 
remedial agents may assist to perfect mechanical fallibility. 

One of the most important mouth structures, the weakness of which readily 
permits of infection, is the gingival or gum margin. ‘This can easily be under 





2... F. Barker, M.D., LL.D., Southern Medical Journal, 11, No. 7, July 1918. 
3K. F. Meyer, Journal Dental Ass’n, 1917, 4, 966. 
4 J. E. Power, D.M.D., Jour. A. M. A., 47, No. 5. 
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stood when we recall that there is a break in the epithelial lining of the oral cavity 
at the gingival margin of the tooth. The tooth enamel is so calcified that the 
epithelial tissue cannot become physiologically attached to it, nor is the gum itself 
of such form as to prevent infection from crowding into this area. As a result we 
have almost universal prevalence of gum infection among people of middle age. 

Chas. I. Whalen® puts the situation as follows: 

“Over go percent of Americans have defective, germ-covered teeth, gums, tonsils and 
throats. Rheumatism appears to be the disease most commonly caused by bad teeth. The 
rheumatic infection (streptococcus rheumaticus) starting in the teeth, tonsils, etc., enters the blood 
and lymph channels, the lungs, pleural membrane, heart, joints and nervous system. The heart 
is affected in nearly three-quarters of cases of rheumatism. ‘The delicate interior of the heart, 
especially the valves, becomes ulcerated and roughened; the pericardium may also suffer. Pus 
taken into the system adds to the dangerous burden on the kidneys already created by condi- 
tions tending to Bright’s Disease and diabetes and leads to the final development of these and 
other diseases in a great number of cases.” 

That secondary trouble necessarily results from the presence of foci around 
and about the teeth should by no means be understood, for, as Dr. Hinman’® points 
out: 

“There are to-day literally millions of people in the world whose mouths are full of infec- 
tion and whose teeth have, at their apices, granulomata, yet they are in good health and are 
pursuing their vocations without any apparent ill effect from this oral condition.” 

We have already mentioned the natural resistance of the oral epithelium to 
infection. Much would also seem to depend upon the disposition of the by- 
products and pus of the bacterial foci about the teeth. Many of these, of course, 
drain into the mouth, should they break through into the root-canals of the teeth, 
a condition of much more serious moment is produced. An excellent paper deal- 
ing with the sterilization of root-canals, by Dr. Hermann Prinz, appears in the 
Dental Cosmos, Dec. 1918. 

Loaded gums (as well as guns) are a real menace, however, and it was with 
this in mind that David B. Jewett, M.D., wrote: 


‘** Dissipation, bad living conditions,’?. exposure to cold and various other factors, may 
reduce the threshold of our relative immunity so that systemic infection may take place.” 


And Dr. Wm. W. Duke, going further, adds: 

“Resistance against infection? may be lowered by infection. It may be lowered by the 
more localized infections, such as tonsillitis, alveolar abscesses, infected nasal sinuses, cholecystitis, 
appendicitis, etc., and by the more generalized infections such as typhoid fever.” 

We will consider briefly still another area of weak oral tissue—the tonsillar 
ring. Composed largely of lymphoid tissue, as these tonsils are, with their ex- 
posed surfaces furrowed by many crypts and covered with mucous membrane, 
they frequently serve, as is generally known, as sites of suppurative inflamma- 
tion. 

With such foci of infection ‘‘various clinical and pathological interrelation- 
ships® have been recognized for years; as tonsillitisand nephritis, tonsillitis and 
rheumatism, tonsillitis and appendicitis, tonsillitis and endocarditis, etc.” 





5 International Jour. of Surgery, Nov. 1918, p. 380. 

6 Thomas P. Hinman, D.D.S., Southern Medical Journal, July 1918, p. 488. 
7 Jour. Amer. Institute of Homeopathy, July 1918, p. 45. 

8 International Jour. of Orthodontia, Apr. 1918, 4, No. 4, p. 197. 

9H. B. Anderson, M.D., Medical Record, Aug. 24, 1918. 
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Davis studied forty-two cases of arthritis in which the tonsils had been re- 
moved and from which he isolated hemolytic streptococci. These strains produced 
arthritis when injected into animals and he was then able to isolate the strepto- 
cocci from the animal joints. He also had comparable results with one hundred 
and thirteen cases of hypertrophied tonsils. 

As has been indicated such infections are frequently not of high virulence, 
but, nevertheless, work such as Davis’ and Rosenow’s, has clearly pointed out the 
truth regarding transmutability of organisms and selective tissue affinity, and 
why conditions, as named earlier in this paper—and to which others might be 
added—are often interrelated and may have a common source of origin. 

A state of “‘predisposition'® of the part” is also probably a factor in this. 

It would seem likely that bacteria, usually streptococci, are loosened from 
their place of origin or incubation and are carried in the blood stream to the small- 
est, often terminal, blood vessels, 7. e., the infection is ‘““haemotogenous,”’ as Bill- 
ings'! puts it. 

Intensifying general interest in oral sepsis is the statement of Dr. C. H. Mayo"? 
who, in referring to the presence of bacteria in the body, said: 

“They are always in the mouth, often in the tonsils and about the teeth in pyorrheas, 
alveolar abscesses, and buried crypts of tonsils. * * * In many of us a little blood drawn 
and time for growth will show some kind of microbe present.” 

Due to the diversity of the systemic phenomena which may arise from oral 
sepsis and to their insidious progress, great interest naturally attaches to prophy- 
lactic measures—as with tuberculosis, syphilis, etc. 

Would not the ideal measure be the sterilization of the oral cavity? Can we 
hope to do this? In the opinion of such an authority as Dr. H. Prinz, such a thing 
cannot be accomplished safely with anything which we now possess. He says: 

‘Authorities agree’ that it is impossible to render the oral cavity sterile, even for a short 
period only, with any of the so far known antiseptics, in the strength in which these solutions 
can be employed with safety. The dilution of these preparations and the short time allowed 
for their action in the oral cavity as actually employed by the user, necessarily minimizes their 
antiseptic effect.” 

These conclusions are both obvious and authoritative. But the necessity of 
using remedial agents which will assist us to approach a safer oral condition is 
equally obvious. Different mouths demand, of course, somewhat different treat- 
ment. 

A good preparation should possess certain qualifications before it can be ac- 
cepted for extended use. The following is an outline of such properties as given 
by Prinz: 

(1) It must be absolutely indifferent in regard to 

(a) The mucous membrane—non-caustic. 
(b) The teeth—non-decalcifying(mechanical or chemical). 
(c) The organism as a whole—non-poisonous. 





10 FE. Steinfield, M.D., N. Y. Med. Jour., Dec. 7, 1918, p. 977. 

11 Canadian Med. Jour., Nov., 1918, p. 989. 

12 “Problems of Infection,” Minnesota Medicine, Nov., 1918, p. 415. 

18 International Jour. of Orthodontia, 3, No. 12, Dec., 1917, p. 713. 

144 Herman Prinz, A.M., M.D., D.D.S., ““Dental Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” 4th Ed. 
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(2) It must not interfere with the normal physiological cleansing of that oral cavity; 7. ¢., 
(a) It must not inhibit the secretion of saliva. 
(b) It must not perceptibly alter the reaction of the saliva. 
(c) It must not destroy the ferments of the saliva. 

(3) It must possess sufficient cleansing action, combined with 

(4) Good taste and odor. 

The last qualifications are, of course, of more commercial than of medicinal 
importance and can be easily solved by pharmacists. 

How many, may I ask, of our commonly used mouth antiseptics can stand 
before this outline of requirements? 

Neither physician, dentist, nor pharmacist has shied at the subject of oral 
antiseptics in the past, with the resuJt that many drugs and combinations of drugs 
have been tried out in septic mouths. Who has the classified and comparable re- 
sults? Absolutely no one. 

According to Dr. Joseph Kussey ‘‘the most frequently used mouth antisep- 
tics are: the essential oils, phenol, boric acid, alcohol, sodium benzoate, thymol, 
menthol, sodium borate, iodine, betanaphthol and the silver salts.’’ If he were 
writing to-day he would perforce include chloramine-T and dichloramine-T, the 
latter particularly in the sterilization of root-canals. 

Several of the above chemicals have found their way into mouth-washes 
enjoying extensive use. Kussey is partial to Liquor Antisepticus Alkalinus, 
N. F., and to a betanaphthol mouth wash made after the following formula: 


SS a ln, ee ere ee I2 grains 
Alcohol f 
Distilled water SE ee ee ene eee eae ee 1 fluidounce 


Teaspoonful to a wineglassful of water as a mouth wash. 


We prefer the alkaline antiseptic solution, with its glycerine and its well- 
known osmotic action, and its soothing and healing effect on mucous surfaces. 
Many prefer it diluted with an equal amount of water, especially when used as 
a gargle and a mouth wash. It should be held as long as possible in the mouth. 

A rational procedure directs that following the use of the alkaline antiseptic 
mouth wash and gargle, the throat be sprayed at two or three short intervals 
with epinephrine solution, so as to contract the tonsils and open their crypts. 
Then next use a spray of chloramine-T (freshly made, aqueous) or dichloramine-T 
in chlorcosane, or return to a second usage of alkaline antiseptic solution. 

This method of cleansing the mouth, however efficient, would hardly be fol- 
lowed voluntarily by many patients over long periods. As the first few of a series 
of treatments—to be continued in simpler manner—it is to be recommended. 

Another much-used alkaline mouth wash is the Compound Solution of Borax, 
N. F. (known as Dobell’s Solution). Here it might be seriously questioned as 
to whether the percentage of phenol present is sufficient to do more than give the 
preparation an unpleasant phenol odor and taste. 

Many other types of mouth washes are offered. Liquor Antisepticus, U.S. P. 
VIII, can be found in a slightly modified condition in the National Formulary IV. 
It is now more than ever a ‘“‘polypharmacal” preparation. Some mouth washes con- 
tain saccharin, some castile soap or quillaja, tincture of myrrh or benzoin, all 





1% Interstate Medical Journal, Oct. 1912. 
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varieties of volatile oils, and various coloring substances. A study of the formula 
of some of these reveals the fact that no serious attempt has been made in their 
compounding to produce an efficient mouth wash, but rather to place on the market 
one of small cost and designed to please the palate. 

In certain forms of gastritis a saturated solution of potassium chlorate may be 
used as a gargle and mouth wash for a limited period. 

It should be understood that there can be no question as to the necessity of 
properly cleansing the teeth if any degree of oral hygiene is to be obtained. It 
should also be understood that there is urgent necessity, as a primary step before 
the use of a mouth wash as a routine procedure, of bringing the mouth into as good 
an initial condition as possible, repair of decayed teeth being here also considered. 

Every pharmacist must be keenly alert on the subject of oral hygiene, for 
it is certain to occupy a more important position—possibly even a central one on 
the future stage of practice of physicians and dentists. 

Formulas should be carefully studied with the idea of determining their fitness 
or unfitness for the réle they are to play and not be merely accepted as hand-me- 
downs from a book of formulas or from some doctor’s file of recipes. It should be 
determined whether normal mucous membrane is or is not injured by their use; 
whether oral secretions are or are not affected by them, etc. In other words, 
specific information must be gained, to which may be added other increments 
from time to time and which may be offered for the ‘‘weal of the common cause”’ 
through our journals, which journals, by the way, must be read te find out 
what the other fellow has accomplished. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 





THE FUEL VALUE OF FOOD AS AN INDEX OF ITS NUTRITIVE VALUE. 
BY JOSEPH W. ENGLAND. 


It is generally assumed that the caloric or fuel value of a food is an index of 
its nutritive value, but this is true only under certain conditions and within cer- 
tain limitations. Itis true that the chief food elements produce body heat, and that 
heat is absolutely essential for the performance of the functions of the body, but 
it is true, also, that the proteids, in addition to supplying heat, supply the ma- 
terial out of which tissues are built, or when built, are repaired and maintained. 
Proteid deprivation of the body means tissue starvation. 

Proteids can form heat, but fats and carbohydrates—being non-nitrogenous— 
can not form or repair tissues. In other words, no one food element—fat, proteid, 
carbohydrate, salts or water—is sufficient for tissue repair and heat production, 
a mixed diet being absolutely essential. Under certain conditions the proteids 
may form fat and carbohydrate during their metabolism, but it has been found 
practically impossible to maintain normal nutrition for any length of time on a 
proteid or fat-free flesh diet. To maintain nutritive equilibrium on such a diet, 
the usual amount of proteids must be largely increased, and when this is done 
the production of nitcogen-holding compounds is so excessive that they are elim- 
inated with difficulty by the kidneys, accumulate within the body, and cause 
gouty diathesis, with all its untoward possibilities. 
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Brubaker (Physiology, 1909, 139) states: ‘‘As nitrogen is an indispensable 
constituent of the tissues, it is evident that neither fats nor carbohydrates can 
maintain nutritive equilibrium except for very short periods. On such a diet the 
tissues consume their own proteids, as shown by the continuous excretion of urea, 
though the amount is less than during starvation. An excess of fat retards the 
metabolism of proteids. The same holds true for the carbohydrates.”’ 

Hence, nutritive equilibrium is to be maintained only by the feeding of the 
right food elements in the right amounts to furnish sufficient heat for the proper 
performance of bodily functions, and the development or repair of tissues. 

As to what constitutes the right food elements in the right amounts for the 
adult, the daily standards that have been generally accepted are given by Hutchison 
(Food and Dietetics, 1907, 28), as follows: 





Proteid, 125 grammes; calories, 125 X 4.1 = 512.5 
Carbohydrate, 500 grammes; calories, 500 X 4.1 = 2050.0 
Fat, 50 grammes; calories, 50 X 9.3 = 465.0 

675 grammes 3027.5 


This standard is the minimum for a man of average build and weight doing 
a moderate atnount of muscular work. 

While there is little difference, practically, between the standard for fat, 
carbohydrates and proteids set by the older authorities, the older standard for 
proteid has been, as is well known, seriously questioned by Chittenden, who con- 
tends that it should be reduced one-half. But, whatever proteid standard may 
obtain in the future, it seems reasonably sure that the daily proteid needs of a 
body is largely an individual question, governed by the kind and amount of me- 
chanical work done and the physical conditions of the individual performing the 
work. 

Analysis of the different daily proteid standards, however, discloses one re- 
markable fact, and this is that, excepting Munk, the authorities usually quoted— 
Wolff, Voit, Rubner, Playfair, Moleschott, and Atwater—all set standards which 
differ most widely as to the amount of fat (35-125 grammes), to a much lesser de- 
gree in the amount of carbohydrates (450-550 grammes), while the percentage of pro- 
teid is almost uniformly 18 percent of the total amount of food prescribed. ‘The 
Munk standard calls for but 16 percent of proteid, and the Chittenden standard 
calls for about 8 percent. While the direct results of Chittenden’s experiments— 
and they are comparatively recent—seem to support his views, the remote con- 
sequences of his proposed radical reduction of the proteid standard remains to be 
determined. 

Whatever may be the daily proteid needs of the average adult, it is very 
evident that the proteid needs of a growing child ace radically different, because, 
in early life, the body is undergoing constructive development and has a far larger 
need, relatively, for tissue-forming material, whereas in adult life sufficient pro- 
teid only is required for maintenance and repair. 

The percentage of muscular tissue in the new-born is 25.05 percent of the body 
weight, and in the adult 43.4 percent. The weight of the muscular tissue of the 
new-born is about 776.5 grammes, and of the adult 28,732 grammes (McMurrich), 
or, in other words, the increase in weight of muscular tissue is from 1.7 pounds at 
birth to 63.3 pounds at maturity. 
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MeMutrrich states further, that ““The greatest increment of weight is that 
furnished by the muscles, the percentage weight of which is one and three-fourths 
times as great in the adult as in the child. The difference does not, however, de- 
pend upon the differentiation of additional muscles; there are just as many mus- 
cles in the new-born child as in the adult. The increase is due merely to an en- 
largement of organs already present. The percentage weight of the digestive 
tract (2.1-2.06), pancreas (0.11-0.15) and lungs (J.75-1.50) remains prac- 
tically the same,. while in the case of the skeleton there is an appreciable increase 
(from 13.7 percent to 17.48 percent), and in that of the skin and subcutaneous 
tissue, a slight diminution (from 19.73 per cent to 17.77 percent.’’—(From ‘“The 
Development of the Human Body,” J. Playfair McMurrich, 1907, 508.) 

These facts are cited to show the vital importance of sufficient proteid in 
the constructive development of the infant body. The fuel value of a food is not 
wholly an index of its nutritive value. It is true that all food elements produce 
body heat, except probably salts and water, and that heat is essential for the per- 
formance of body functions, but it does not follow as a logical sequence that the 
heat so produced is always from the right food elements in the right amounts. We 
may have, for example, a food that is rich in fats and carbohydrates and deficient 
in proteids, and hence be lacking in one of the chief—if not the chief—function 
of a food, the construction and repair of tissues. 

If it be true that the fuel value of a food is an index of its nutritive value, 
then it should follow that foods of equal fuel value should be interchangeable in 
nutritive value; and to show the fallacy of such a view it is only necessary to note 
the fact that the fuel value of cows’ milk (100 grammes equal 70 calories) is prac- 
tically identical with that of human milk (100 grammes equal 68.975 calories), and 
that these are both practically identical in fuel value with a mixture of one part of 
condensed milk with about four parts of water. 

In these products it should be noted that the food elements are all in different 
relative proportions, and while practically identical in fuel value, they are not in- 
terchangeable in nutritive value. 

In other words, it is obvious that the formula of a food must be based not 
only upon the number of heat units the food will furnish but also, in the case of 
infants, upon its value in the constructive development of tissues. Otherwise 
we may have a food that has an excessive amount of fat and carbohydrate and a 
deficiency of proteid; and when such a food is fed for any length of time disturbances 
of nutrition will result and the tissues will become pathological instead of physio- 
logical. 

In brief, all food—whether for infants or for adults—should be properly bal- 
anced in nutritive value, so as to insure sufficient body heat and sufficient tissue 
development or repair; and in the determination of such formulas the individual 
factor is one of the most important. 

The action of foods in the body, especially as affected by individual condi- 
tions, needs to be studied more in detail, just as we have studied in detail the actions 
of drugs, physiologically and therapeutically; and if this is done their possibili- 
ties of usefulness in the dietetic treatment of disease will be greatly enhanced.— 


Dietetics (1909, 40). 
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PHARMACODYNAMICS IN THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF 
PHARMACY .* 


BY A. RICHARD BLISS, JR., M.D. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Among the factors that caused the writer to compile the data found in this 
article might be mentioned (1) the writer’s personal interest in the subject; (2) 
the future plans of the institution with which he is connected (it has no school of 
pharmacy at the present time); (3) the comparative newness of the subject in the 
schools of pharmacy and the lack of statistical information concerning instruction 
in this branch in the same; (4) the woeful lack of elemental pharmacodynamical 
information displayed by many, if not most, of the retail pharmacists the writer 
has talked with; and (5) the hope that the information may prove of some value 
to the various schools and colleges of pharmacy, and particularly to those mem- 
bers of the pharmaceutical faculties who displayed whole-hearted interest in the 
objects of the questionnaire sent them and rendered valuable assistance by supply- 
ing the requested information. In order to secure first-hand data and an expres- 
sion of opinion, the following questionnaire was mailed to the seventy-three schools 
and colleges of pharmacy of the United States listed in Handbook 11 of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. Canada, Cuba and the territorial possessions 
of the U. S. were not included, in order to save time. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE. 
July 16, 1919. 


DEAR SiR: 

Will you kindly fill in the questionnaire below and return at once in the enclosed stamped 
envelope? By so doing you will be rendering valuable assistance to a study that is being made 
of the instruction in pharmacodynamics offered by the Schools and Colleges of Pharmacy of 
the United States. Your kindness will be greatly appreciated. If desired, a compilation of 
the results of this questionnaire will be sent you at a later date. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) A. RICHARD BLIss, JR., 
Professor of Pharmacology. 


(A) ss _ 


HOURS PER SESSION. 



































SUBJECT. First Year. | Second Year. Third Year. Fourth Year. 
Didact. | Lab. Didact Lab. Didact. | Lab. Didact. Lab 
- See 
Materia Medica.......... 
Toxicology............... 
Pharmacodynamics........ 
er 





























*Read before Section on Education and Legislation, A. Ph. A., New York meeting, 1919- 
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(B) In studying the individual drugs under ‘Materia Medica”? what order of topics is 
followed? 

(C) Is the.toxicology of the individual drugs taken up in connection with the material 
covered in ‘‘Materia Medica,’’ or is it treated entirely disconnected from the material consid- 
ered under ‘‘Materia Medica?”’ . 

(D) Is the instruction in “Pharmacodynamics” given by the members of the Dept. of 
Pharmacology of your medical school? Is the laboratory work in this subject given in the 
medical school laboratories? Is the laboratory work carried out by the student himself, or 
is the work given entirely by demonstrations? 

(E) If no instruction in Pharmacodynamics is given in your school at the present time, do 
you believe that this subject should be added to the curriculum? 

(F) Is the instruction in ‘‘Physiology” given by the Dept. of Physiology of your medical 
school? Is the laboratory work carried out by the student himself, or is it given largely by 
demonstration? Is the work given in the laboratories of the medical school? 

(G) Are pharmaceutical students given instruction in any subject along with medical or 
dental students? If so, in what subject or subjects? 

Additional Remarks: 

(Dean, Prof. of Materia Medica). 


(id tuk seve ackenas aiciies f................-9chool (College) of Pharmacy. 
NG I nd ic icter mete ate gins alam & wialaterein hi 
Cir i AO... sso acais o's oS his Poe ee On eee ee 


The four subjects listed in the questionnaire were chosen because of their in- 
separable relationships. ‘The writer regrets that he did not ask for greater detail 
because many of those who replied expressed a decided willingness to furnish more 
detailed information. However, at the time the communication was sent out, 
as curtailed a questionnaire as possible was decided upon as being most desirable. 
Hereafter is found “Summary of Replies.’’ A reasonable time having elapsed after 
mailing out the questionnaires (along with a stamped, self-addressed envelope), 
postal cards, requesting catalogues, were sent to all the schools, including those 
that had already replied. It may be of some interest to note that a considerable 
percentage of the schools that had not (and have not to the present date) returned 
the questionnaire, promptly responded to the postal card request by mailing one 
or more catalogues and sending one or more cordial letters calling the writer’s 
attention to the superior advantages of their schools and the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for young men and women in the profession of pharmacy. 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES. 


No. of schools sent the questionnaire. .................000eeees 73 or 100% 
No. of schools replying ‘‘school discontinued”’.................. zor 943/.3:% 
No. of schools apparently in existence.................cccceee. 66 
No. of schools that answered questionnaire..................... 30 or 45'5/33% 
No. of schools that did not answer................cccccccceees 36 or 5418/33% 
No. of schools that sent catalogues... ..........ccccccccccccccs 52 or 78% /3;% 
No. of schools that did not send catalogues..................05- 14 or 217/33% 
No. of schools that sent catalogues but did NOT answer ques- 

I cc tide aetke ces ane need essa ei ane 27 or 75% of 36 
No. of schools that sent neither catalogue nor questionnaire........ 10 or 155/33% 


Although but 45 and '°/33 percent of the schools answered the questionnaire, 
the writer was able to secure the desired information from the catalogues of nine- 
teen (19) additional schools. (Six (6) other catalogues gave no information as to 
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the number of hours devoted to the subjects, and one (1) catalogue has its material 
so stated that the writer was unable to classify it according to the classification 
used in this article.) Thus the data compiled represent information secured from 
49 of the 66 schools and colleges (74 and 8/33 percent). 

Questions ‘‘(D)” and ‘‘(F)” were included in order to secure some data showing 
what coédperation was being given by the medical schools. Question ‘‘(E)’’ was 
asked in order to get an expression of opinion concerning instruction in pharma- 
codynamics in the pharmacy schools. Question ‘‘(G)’’ was included to secure 
data concerning a method of instruction that is usually frowned upon by educa- 
tional authorities. 


DATA SECURED. 


Before going on with the data secured from the questionnaire and catalogues, 
the writer desires to call to the reader’s attention the fact that very little uniformity 
exists among the schools of pharmacy and among textbooks in the use of the terms 
“Pharmacology,” “‘Materia Medica,” and ‘‘Pharmacodynamics.’’ One has but to 
glance through the catalogues of the various schdols and to compare the definitions 
given for these terms in such,textbooks as Potter, 11th edition, Butler, 6th edition, 
Tyrode, 2nd edition, Dixon, 4th edition, Wzlcox, 9th edition, Pastedo, 2nd edition, 
Cushny, 7th edition, Shoemaker, 7th edition, Wood, 1912, Greene, 1914, Hare, 
17th edition, and Sollmann, 1917, to prove this to his own satisfaction. In using 
the term ‘‘Pharmacology,” the writer prefers to look upon the subject as a very 
broad one, defining it as the science of drugs, and including as component parts 
such branches of science as botany, zodlogy, chemistry, pharmacognosy, pharmacy, 
materia medica, toxicology, pharmacodynamics, therapeutics, etc. ‘Materia 
Medica” he prefers to use to indicate that branch of science which embraces the 
study of the origin, preparation, physical and chemical properties, composition, 
pharmaceutical preparations and their doses of substances used in the treatment of 
disease. ‘“‘Pharmacodynamics” (so frequently called ‘‘Pharmacology’’) he uses 
to designate the science which treats of the action of drugs on the living organisms. 
Whenever these terims are used in this paper, they will be used then in the sense 
just described. 

Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 give the data concerning the individual schools relating to 
(1) Materia Medica, (2) Toxicology, (3) Pharmacodynamics, and (4) Physiology. 
Physiology was included because of the fact that although one may in a way study 
Materia Medica and Toxicology without some knowledge of Physiology and get 
something of value out of his efforts, it is practically impossible for one to study 
Pharmacodynamics without some elemental knowledge of Physiology and A my. 

[Eprror’s Note: In order to economize space it was found necessary to omit th 1our pre- 
liminary tables referred to in the foregoing paragraph. Since the Summary Table summarizes 
and condenses the data given in these tables, no serious curtailment has been suffered. The 
author will be pleased to furnish individuals with copies of these tables upon request. } 

The Summary Table condenses the information obtained from the question- 
naires and summarizes the material of the four tables. 
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No. No. not No. 
giving giving No. using No. No. didactic hrs. No. laboratory hrs. 
sepa- sepa- giving med- giving No. giving course No. giving all of first year. first year. 
rate rate no ical didactic partly in. course in, — — Aver. 
course course course school course Small- Larg- Small- Larg- total , 

Subject. in, in*, in, for. only. lyr. 2yr. 3yr. 4yr. lyr. 2yr. 3yr. 4yr. est. Aver. est. est. Aver. est. Ist yr. Subject 
Materia Medica.... 49 o o 4 17 ae oe . ie ecg 15 56 102 15 29 180 85 M.M. 
Toxicology......... 22 27 oO 2 12 1§ 1742 Oo 2 32% § © 330 (4t 50 Oo 25 50 66 3: 
Pharmacodynamics. 17 9 25 10 16 8 8 2 oOo © 11 § 1 8 20 32 oO re) Oo 20 P.-D. 
Physiology......... 44 2 3 14 36 3 ‘6G @ 2 2 se 12 23 144 o 13 «108 36'/, PHYS. 

No. didactic hrs. No. laboratory hrs. No. didactic hrs. No. laboratory hrs. No. didactic hrs. 
second year. second year. third year. third year. fourth year. 
— Aver. Aver. 
Small- Larg- Small- Larg- total Small- Larg- Small- Larg- total Small- Larg- 

Subject. est. Aver. est. est. Aver. est. 2nd yr. est. Aver. est. est. Aver. est. 3rd yr. est. Aver. est. Subject. 
Materia Medica..... 30 87 180 18 38 180 125 36 81r 144 64 46 216 127 54 114 180 M.M. 
Toxicology.......... 8 32 108 20 ©50'/, 216 82 I2 31 51 Oo 24 72 55 ‘ea ay me Ts 
Pharmacodynamics.. 16 46 90 12 44 216 90 32 ~=«soSsI 96 ne > 42 88 16 16 16 P.-D. 
Physiology.......... 12 51 96 o 618 144 68 I2 57 102 o oO re) 57 96 96 96 PHYS. 

No. laboratory hrs. fourth year. Seer. Total averages for the schools.t 
tota 

Subject. Smallest. Aver. Largest 4th yr. Didact. Laborat. Both. Subject. 

Materia Medica..... 36 34 64 147 136 61 197 M.M. *Schools which include the subject in another 
Toxicology.......... ais i Si — 35 49 85 T. course; as, for example, ‘‘“Toxicology’”’ in- 
Pharmacodynamics.. 16 16 16 16 40 19 59 P.-D. cluded in the course in ‘‘Materia Medica.”’ 
Physiology.......... 96 39 15 54 PHYS. tAverages calculated for the schools giving 





1 This table condenses and summarizes the material of the four tables referred to. 


instruction in the subject. 
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From the summary table we find 
(A) IN PHARMACODYNAMICS* 


No. of schools giving separate course. ......... 0.000 ccceeeeeees 17 or 33!7/81% 
No. of schools giving some of the subject in the course in Materia 

al AR eet 00) SE) aS ee <a 9 or 1733/5:% 
No. of schools giving NO course............0000 ccc eceeeeeuees 25 or 49'/1% 


(B) IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


No. of schools giving separate course.............0.0eeeeceeeee 44 or 8999/4% 
No. of schools giving some instructions in the course in Materia 

ie DES i NE eee eee ec ee 2o0r 44/49% 
No. of schools giving NO course..............0ce ccc eee ececees 30r 69/4,% 


*51 schools are included here since two (2) of the schools that gave no details in their cat- 
alogues concerning hours showed, however, that no instruction in pharmacodynamics was being 
offered. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


(1) A total of one-half of the schools are at the present time giving instruction 
in Pharmacodynamics, and one-third are giving this work as a separate and distinct 
course. It is true that some of the schools are not giving a general course in the 
subject but rather limiting the work to such as is necessitated for the instruction 
in ‘‘Physiological Drug Assaying.”’ Sixteen (16) of the total of 26 that are giving 
the instruction (or 61 and 7/3 percent) are giving didactic work only. It is further 
doubtless true that some of the schools that are listed as giving some work in 
Pharmacodynamics are simply giving the uses of the drugs along with Materia 
Medica. A simple list of therapeutic terms such as diuretic, emollient, cathartic, 
vermifuge, antacid, carminative, hypnotic, antipyretic, emetic, etc., etc., reminds 
one rather of an old-fashioned patent medicine circular than of Pharmacodynamics. 
Still there are several schools at least calling this instruction in Pharmacodynamics. 

(2) Ninety-three (93) percent of the schools are apparently giving instruction 
in Physiology and are, therefore, prepared to follow this with some instruction in 
Pharmacodynamics; although but 10 schools are giving any laboratory work in 
this subject. 

(3) All of the schools giving a separate course in Pharmacodynamics include 
(if they do not limit the work to this alone) the physiological standardization of 
drugs as a part of the course. Thus over one-third of the schools have already 
equipped themselves with the necessary laboratory materials for performing 
“animal work.” 

(4) The average number of hours devoted to Pharmacodynamics by those 
schools that are giving the subject is, in the writer’s opinion, sufficient for the 
pharmacy student; that is, a total of 60 hours of didactic and laboratory work. 
Doubtless a total of 50 hours would be sufficient for giving not only those things 
essential to “Physiological Drug Assaying,”’ the part of the work that is looked 
upon by many as the most practical for the pharmacist, but also for giving many 
simple and inexpensive but valuable and important experiments and demonstrations 
with other drugs than those usually included under “Physiological Drug Assaying.”’ 

(5) The schools of pharmacy themselves have apparently. realized the im- 
portance and the need for pharmacodynamical instruction, for 26 out of 51 schools 
are already giving some instruction and, as shown by the data below, 13 additional 
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schools (making a total of 39 out of 51) have indicated that they consider the sub- 
ject a desirable addition. 


No. of schools giving no instruction in Pharmacodynamics. . eT 25 
No. of schools expressing no opinion concerning the advisability of 
I bo ccord hickaiosd oe wines sonnel se Kees 10 
No. of schools expressing an Opinion................02cceeeeecees 15 
No. of schools not in favor of adding the subject.................. 2 
se gL gg CS a ner ee eee 7 
No. of schools in favor of adding it to the advanced courses........ 6 


(6) Several objections to giving the work in Pharmacodynamics in the school 
of pharmacy have been called to the writer’s attention. We will respond very 
briefly to each of them. 

(a) The objection that the addition of the course will entail considerable 
expense has been raised by several. Already over one-third of the schools have 
apparently equipped themselves and are giving the work. The newly added 
“Physiological Assays’’ of the United States Pharmacopoeia demand that in- 
struction in this part of the subject at any rate be given by the school of pharmacy. 
The expense involved is not as great as one possibly concludes at first sight. With 
the possible exception of the kymographs, the necessary apparatus is not expensive 
and much of it is already found in the pharmacy school. Students may easily 
work in groups of two or four, thus reducing the number of sets of complete ap- 
paratus. A fair portion of the work can be given to advantage by demonstration, 
thus necessitating but one piece of any special apparatus needed for the demon- 
stration. Furthermore, the apparatus is also suitable for the laboratory instruction 
in physiology and can be used for both subjects. In the case of the school that is a 
part of a university having a medical school, or in the case of an independent school 
located in a city with a medical school, suitable arrangements could doubtless 
be made for this instruction in the medical school, either by the Department of 
Pharmacology of the medical school giving the instruction or by providing neces- 
sary space and equipment in the medical school for the use of a pharmacy section 
under the direction of a pharmacy instructor. At any rate, if it is granted that 
the work is necessary, the matter of expense is a minor factor (or, at least, should 
be). 

(b) Some have objected that the subject is illegitimate for the school of phar- 
macy and that the medical profession will object because of the possibility of the 
instruction in pharmacodynamics causing the pharmacist to feel that he is pre- 
pared to prescribe. The experiences of over one-third of the schools of pharmacy 
and the expressed opinions of nearly another third apparently show that the sub- 
ject, after very careful consideration by men of experience, is looked upon as a 
necessary addition, if not to the two-year or Ph.G. course, at least to the advanced 
courses. No objections from the medical profession have reached the ears of the 
writer or those with whom he has discussed the subject. Surely, no intelligent 
physician is going to object to the pharmacist knowing something about how drugs 
act on the living animal. Surely the majority of physicians are possessed of at 
least ordinary intelligence. The course given in the pharmacy school is purely an 
elemental course (or should be), the object of which is not to fit the pharmacist 
for the treatment of disease, which, unfortunately, many are trying to do without 
any pharmacodynamical instruction. Granted that it is far better for the pharma- 
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cist to know nothing whatsoever of drug action than to have him believe himself 
possessed of the necessary knowledge for the treatment of disease, the writer is 
firmly convinced that an elemental course in Pharmacodynamics will not only 
serve the scientific objects in view but also forcibly impress upon the pharmacy 
student the complexities of drug action and the danger and folly of the prescribing 
pharmacist, who has not had the two years of instruction in anatomy, physiology, 
pharmacology, bacteriology and pathology required in medical schools and two or 
three additional years in the study of disease itself. (Some of our schools of phar- 
macy are teaching Therapeutics, according to the statements in their own cata- 
logues! Therapeutics, without the necessary detailed instruction in the funda- 
mental sciences anatomy, physiology, bacteriology, pathology and pharmaco- 
dynamics, is unheard of in the modern medical school.) Quoting from Sollmann’s 
“Action of Drugs,’’! A course of Elementary Lectures for Students of Pharmacy: 

** * * * To the sensible and tactful pharmacist, some knowledge of these matters 
(actions, uses and doses) is very useful, and indeed necessary. Asa tradesman, the public expects 
him to be familiar with the uses to which his wares are commonly put, and with the manner of 
their use. As a professional man, he can coéperate with the prescribing physician much better 
if he has an intelligent understanding of the broad principles which guide treatment, of the ob- 
jects which are to be accomplished and of the means that are utilized. The pharmacist himself 
will be protected against many blunders in the exercise of his higher professional function, the 
compounding of prescriptions. He will be able to protect the public against the errors of others, 
as well as his own. He may, by the exercise of some tact, put the physician under lasting obli- 
gations. In cases of poisoning, he has often the opportunity to institute correct preliminary 
treatment which may decide the patient’s life. 

The laboratory course in Pharmacodynamics can readily be used for instruc- 
tion in Toxicology as well, for in many experiments the animal is sacrificed and it 
is a simple matter to carry the experiment to the toxic stage, thus giving oppor- 
tunity to forcibly impress upon the student of pharmacy many practical and useful 
toxicological facts. No course of instruction that will assist in training the really 
scientific pharmacist, that will serve to render the pharmacist of greater assistance 
to the physician, that will enable the pharmacist to codperate more efficiently 
in guarding public health and welfare, and that is essential, all must agree at any 
rate, to certain parts of pharmaceutical endeavor (‘‘Physiological Drug Assaying”’), 
will be objected to by the medical school or by the intelligent physician. 

Doubtless a case described by Bastedo? would never have occurred if the 
pharmacist had received an elemental course in Pharmacodynamics. It is as 
follows: A case of hysteria had been treated for obstinate constipation by a 
pharmacist by the administration, in a period of 24 hours, of a Seidlitz Powder, 
three Compound Cathartic Pills, 2 drachms (8 Gm.) of Compound Jalap Powder, 
and three minims of Croton Oil! ‘These resulted in no movement of the bowels 
until shortly after the last dose. ‘Then there was a violent diarrhea, with blood 
in the stools, severe abdominal cramps, bloody urine, and later suppression of the 
urine. The patient went into collapse and died in 24 hours. Neither would 
Janeway be able to describe the case at St. Luke’s Hospital of a girl of nineteen 
years admitted with a similar but less severe poisoning from Colocynth, given her 
by a pharmacist. She had vomited six hours after the dose, and repeatedly for 





1Sollmann, ‘“The Action of Drugs,’’ page 18. 
? Bastedo, 2nd edition, pages 135, 136. 
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24 hours, with almost constant diarrhea and a dull ache across the lower abdomen. 
The next day she was admitted to the hospital, the temperature being 99.8° F. 
and the pulse 116. She still had gastroenteritis and vomited twice after admission. 
This patient, fortunately, recovered in four days. 

(c) A third objection, and this is possibly the most plausible of the three, 
is that there is no time for the subject in the Ph.G. or two-year course, which is 
already overcrowded. ‘This might be used as a further argument, if any additional 
ones are needed, that the two-year course is insufficient for training the pharmacist. 
However, even in the two-year course the school of pharmacy could doubtless 
follow to advantage the example set by the medical school in cutting down the 
number of drugs studied. It is needless to point out that this could not be carried 
out to the same degree in the pharmacy school, but still a fair number could un- 
doubtedly be eliminated without loss to anybody and this time devoted to Phar- 
macodynamics. ‘‘Useful Drugs’ of the American Medical Association, which is 
used by practically all medical schools and State Examining Boards as the basis 
for instruction and examination, should prove an excellent guide in deciding upon 
those drugs that should be given major attention. The rest of the list of drugs 
could be carefully studied and those that were not eliminated entirely could be 
taken up in the course in Materia Medica, very, very briefly. This suggestion is 
made because the writer believes that the two-year or Ph.G. course is going of 
necessity to continue for quite a few more years, if not as a recognized course, then 
as a “special course.’’ Although pharmacy is doubtless realizing that it also must 
make advances proportional to those made by its sister professions, Medicine and 
Dentistry, by advancing its entrance requirements, lengthening its courses, im- 
proving its instruction, and making the course in Pharmacy somewhat of a liberal 
education and not purely technical, still there is another factor that many, in their 
enthusiasm, are apparently losing sight of. Let us put the matter in the form of a 
question. If four years of high school work are required for admission to the school 
of pharmacy and four years of collegiate work required for graduation in Pharmacy, 
will the present or expected remuneration and life warrant, in the eyes of the high 
school graduate, the expenditure of the time and funds? Will young men and 
women be willing to make such sacrifices to follow the profession of Pharmacy? 
All of us know that the average pharmacist in the retail store does a little bit of 
everything, since there are comparatively few stores that are able or willing to 
employ a pharmacist to attend to the prescription work and manufacture only. 
Will men be willing to spend four years at high school and four years at college to 
fit themselves for positions as 90 percent store clerks and 10 percent pharmacists 
with pay less than that received by painters, plasterers, street car men, etc., etc., 
and hours twice as long? On the other hand, will the pharmacy employer be 
willing to pay the salary such improved preparation and education demands? 
Before Pharmacy can approach a state anywhere near ideal, some sort of adjust- 
ment will have to be made, some changes will have to be made in the method of 
conducting drug stores and employing pharmacists. Possibly the only workable 
solution of the problem would consist in a modification of the State Pharmacy 
Laws and the school requirements whereby a two-year course for the instruction of 
drug store clerks, not pharmacists, is maintained without the conferring of any degree 
but_simply a certificate of proficiency. A course that would simply fit the in- 
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dividual for the usual functions of an ordinary clerk. ‘This would leave the four- 
year-high-school-four-year-college-course for the preparation of the scientist of 
Pharmacy, the pharmacist, and would carry with it the Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy degree. Pharmacy must reach the standard four-year collegiate course, 
but it is the writer’s opinion that we should make haste slowly allowing sufficient 
time for the necessary adjustments and changes that the jump to four years will 
cause. Furthermore, it will doubtless be wise for Pharmacy to drop the majority 
of the various degrees that are being conferred. ‘The writer ventures to state that 
there is no other school conferring as many varieties of degrees in the limited 
time as the school of pharmacy: Ph.G., Phar.B., A.C., Ph.C., Pharm.M., B.S., 
M.S., Food and Drug Analyst, Phar.D. and Ph.D., are some of the degrees con- 
ferred by the pharmacy schools. It is rather interesting to note that several schools 
place the value of the Ph.G. degree above that of the Bachelor and the Master of 
Pharmacy. Some confer the Master’s degree after the graduate has practiced 
Pharmacy several years and submits a thesis. Several confer the Ph.G. after 12 
months of continuous work (not a war measure). One may take a four-year course 
in Pharmacy and secure four degrees! Pharmacy desires and deserves equal recog- 
nition as a profession with medicine and dentistry. However, before she can 
hope to attain such recognition certain glaring defects must be remedied or such 
recognition will continue to be denied. Medicine brought about its ‘‘reformation”’ 
itself; Dentistry soon followed. ‘To-day these schools are officially inspected and 
classified by bodies with power and authority, and, in order to retain a classifica- 
tion, certain minimum standards must be maintained. Further, State Examining 
Boards are refusing examination to graduates of low-grade schools. Pharmacy 
must come to the same method. ‘The sooner some body is authorized and provided 
with the means for carrying out such inspection, classification, etc., or some body 
assumes such authority, the better for Pharmacy as a profession. It may be in- 
teresting to state that there have been several schools of pharmacy calling them- 
selves ‘‘Class A”’ schools, when, as far as the writer has been able to learn, no such 
classification of pharmaceutical schools has ever been carried out! 

(7) But 10 of the 26 schools giving instruction in Pharmacodynamics are mak- 
ing use of the facilities of the medical schools, and but 14 of 46 schools giving in- 
struction in Physiology are using the medical school equipment for this subject. 
In the cases of the schools of pharmacy of universities having medical schools more 
pronounced coéperation between the two schools can be readily brought about. 
In the cases of the separate schools the matter is possibly more difficult, and, of 
course, there are some schools of pharmacy located in cities in which there are no 
medical schools. However, where medical schools are coéperating, or where it is 
possible to secure such coéperation, the writer believes every effort should be made 
to foster it. Pharmacy is a specialty of medicine just as much as dentistry, path- 
ology and obstetrics are. It is equally important and inseparable. If Pharmacy 
is not looked upon as such by all physicians, it is purely the fault of Pharmacy. 
Unfortunately Pharmacy itself is divided. On one side we have a faction that 
emphatically denies that Pharmacy is a profession, claiming that it is solely a busi- 
ness, a trade. On the other side we have a faction that correctly maintains that 
Pharmacy is a profession. Until Pharmacy can bring about close union within 
itself, its strength and influence must necessarily suffer. The member of the 
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pharmaceutical faculty is often surprised to find out that members of the medical 
faculty are interested in the work of the pharmacy school and willing to render 
assistance. Advantage should be taken of this interest and means employed to 
foster it. Through conferences between medical and pharmacy school committees 
much can be accomplished that will absolutely work out for the benefit and profit 
of both schools. One thing that can certainly be accomplished in the majority 
of schools (if not all) connected with universities having medical schools is pro- 
vision for instruction in Pharmacodynamics, or where instruction is already pro- 
vided provision for supplementing and improving such instruction. The matter 
might be first taken up with the professor of Pharmacology, for he certainly is 
deeply interested in drugs and drug problems and will lend a willing ear to the 
plan of the pharmacy school and pledge his support in an important movement of 
this sort which has such meritorious objects in view. The same also holds for the 
other laboratory branches of the medical and pharmacy schools. Intimate scien- 
tific and professional relations between medicine, dentistry and pharmacy are 
surely invaluable to the professions themselves and also to the public. Medicine 
and Dentistry are each year coming closer and closer together. Pharmacy is 
making some progress but is not advancing along these lines as rapidly as it possibly 
can. 

(8) Five of the schools are “doubling up’ on instruction by having other 
students take the same work in the same sections with pharmacy students. Even 
though one ignores the fact that frequently a subject must be approached from a 
different viewpoint with the pharmacy student than with the medical, the dental, 
the veterinary and the premedical student, one can hardly disregard the fact 
that the best results are not obtainable where students of decidedly different degrees 
of preliminary training and ages are thrown together in the same classes. The 
speed of a moving group of independent individuals is the speed of its slowest 
member. This statement is also applicable to the intellectual advancement, 
preparation and training of a group of individuals. The writer was pleased to 
note that only a comparatively few schools are using this ““economical method.” 

The writer trusts his readers will pardon the several digressions in this paper. 
His only excuse is his whole-hearted interest in the advancement of pharmacy and 
the pharmacy school. 


LABORATORIES OF PHARMACOLOGY, 
ScHoo, oF MEDICINE, Emory UNIVERSITY, 
ATLANTA. 





A WORKABLE DRUG STORE THAT WILL WIN SUCCESS.* 
BY HENRY P. HYNSON. 


If I were permitted to do so, I would advise the young person who had con- 
cluded to enter the retail drug business, under ordinary conditions, about as fol- 
lows: 

As a fundamental requirement, you should be overwhelmed with a desire to 
helpfully serve the community in which you are to be located and especially those 





* Read before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., New York meeting, 1919. 
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who may favor you with their patronage. This should be the chief and most grate- 
ful recompense you will receive for your very best endeavors. Next to this should 
be an acute conscientiousness of the serious character of the vocation. It would 
be close approach to criminality for you to consider the practice of pharmacy 
simply as the means whereby you may extract money from your customers. You 
must have monetary compensation, of course. This must be carefully looked after. 
You should make full charge for the character of service rendered; provision should 
be made for a comfortable living for yourself and dependants and an accumulation 
for old age or retirement, but these, important as they may be, must be incidental 
to the conscientious practice of your profession. 

You may best standardize your conduct in this regard by practicing the 
“Golden Rule.”” In every instance where doubt as to your procedure occurs, 
put yourself or some dearly loved one in the place of the invalid you are serving 
and then follow the rule, ‘““Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you.” 

No one should undertake to conduct a drug store who does not carry the con- 
sciousness of being competent todoso. A college diploma or state board certificate 
is not sufficient. By the touchstone of actual requirements, he must test his 
knowledge and experience and be able to prove to himself that he is really fit 
for the undertaking at the particular location selected. 

Of more importance than properly estimating his acquirements, is the ability 
to know when he does not know. Ignorance of our limitations is of all others the 
most dangerous mental characteristic. While seeking a position with a wise old 
apothecary, when still in my teens, I confidently asserted that I had been com- 
pounding prescriptions for three years and had never made a mistake. My 
listener’s only reply was: ‘‘That you know of.’’ Those four words were a spot 
light on a world of possibilities to me and should be a solemn warning to every 
one who reads them. 

There is a phase of mentality that the pharmacist should possess to a marked 
degree. It is usually called ‘‘“common sense.” This should always be “‘on tap” 
to meet emergencies and to protect you against indiscretions. It is that quality 
of mind which prevents one from committing an error when undertaking to do 
something he has never done before or never seen done before. 

If you do not know how serious, how difficult, how intricate a thing the diag- 
nosing and treatment of diseases is, you had better find out, and when you are 
fully informed in this regard you will be in a position to adopt rules of conduct 
regarding counter prescribing and the more pretentious treatment of the com- 
plaints of your customers. 

I am confident that a very successful drug business can be built up and the 
confidence and greater respect of the community, including its medical men, can 
be won by positively and wholly abstaining from giving medical advice of any 
kind. Located as I have been and during an experience of over forty years, 
I have never seen the necessity of offering medical advice or of offering any 
other remedy than a palliative dose of aromatic spirit of ammonia. Concurrent 
with the writing of this article, I am supported in this opinion by the following 
advertisement I notice in a daily newspaper: 
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CALL THE DOCTOR. 


If ill and you have any doubt as to the cause, avoid possible complica- 
tions; call the doctor. Our clerks are forbidden to diagnose or prescribe. 

Of course, there are many tried, reliable remedies and drugs. If you 
know what you want, you will get it pure, fresh at a fair price here. 


—The Safe Drug Stores. 

lo maintain a policy that will prevent you from giving medical advice will 
do more to win for you the confidence of the community as well as the respect and 
patronage of physicians than anything you can do. In fact, I believe it is the very 
best advertisement we have ever used. If the request is for a dose of sodium bi- 
carbonate—Yes; but if it is for ‘“‘something for indigestion”’ or ‘‘for heart burn’’— 
No! If for a disease—Never! If for a remedy that is not dangerous—Yes. A 
word of warning to a patron regarding the loss of time and improper treatment 
might advantageously be used; your position is so very sound and creditable, that 
you will be fully able to justify it with any sensible person. You are showing com- 
mendable interest in another’s welfare and are exhibiting worthy unselfishness. 

Regarding quack medicines and fraudulent nostrums: Undoubtedly your 
greatest trial of good faith will be in regard to these. If, however, you are fully 
informed as to the harmfulness and inadvisability of self-treatment and know all 
you should with respect to the over-claims and impossibilities of these nostrums, 
you will have no difficulty in finding your true self in this connection. 

The least you can do, if you keep them in stock, is not to display, advertise 
nor advise their use. This will be an entirely workable policy. You will not then 
miss sales when you have calls for them and, to a degree, will not be responsible 
for their use. This course is strongly advised if you cannot summon sufficient 
courage to ignore them entirely, which I believe to be the safer and better plan. 
If you will eliminate them altogether, you will not dull your conscience of its keenest 
sensibilities and will greatly increase your self-respect. It will give you strong 
talking and advertising points regarding your better business principles and in- 
crease the respect of all your patrons, especially physicians, to a marked degree. 
Remember that these nostrums do not include such border-line proprietaries as 
Castoria, Acid Phosphates, Listerine, Bromo-Caffeine and the many other special- 
ties that are constantly prescribed by physicians. That should be your rule: 
To carry only such proprietaries as are generally prescribed by physicians. This 
would cut out a comparatively limited number of so-called ‘‘patent medicines,” 
which I understand are not now called for to any great extent by intelligent cus- 
tomers. Compensation for the loss of sales, because of no counter prescribing 
and the non-selling of patent medicines, must be found in an enlarged prescription 
business and the sale of articles that are used for patients under the care of physi- 
cians and the greater advertising effects that may be made of these features. A 
more comprehensive line of dressings, medical appliances and sick-room conven- 
iences, which may be made very extensive and profitable, being in perfect accord 
with the main features of your business and conducive to its growth. 

Now regarding stock and stock keeping. Your stock should not be large in 
the beginning, but very comprehensive as to variety, almost to the limit. To es- 
tablish a reputation for ‘‘having it” is the very best business getter a druggist 
can have. The comparatively small amount of stock that you will lose might 
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profitably be charged to your advertising account. Do not wait until you have 
calls for new or unusual articles, but, by all means, anticipate such call by being 
alert. Watch the journals, both medical and pharmaceutical, including their 
advertising pages. Keep on good terms with detail men. Encourage them to 
let you know what they are exploiting and put such articles in stock, that you 
may be advertised to physicians. Be careful to be sufficiently stocked, but also 
be careful not to be overstocked. Next to “having it” is “having it orderly placed 
and properly marked.’’ Stock keeping is most important. If due regard is 
paid to this, you and your assistants can never truthfully say you have nothing 
to do. There is always plenty to do in this regard in a drug store. This ad- 
monishment naturally leads to my next and last item. 

The appearance of things is everything: This is a subject worthy of separate 
treatment; consequently, it can not be fully discussed in this article. 

Make your place of business look different and continue always and forever 
to keep it looking different and better than any other drug store and markedly 
different from its surroundings. It must be impressive; confidence inspiring re- 
garding general effect, especially concerning order, cleanliness and good taste. 


Take a first class jewelry store, not the average drug store, as your model. 
Do not pass this suggestion by, but go look at jewelry stores. If you are in New 
York, go look at Tiffany’s. That will inspire you, especially regarding signs, 
there being none on it. Also study the better confectionery establishments. 
Even undertakers often present most attractive fronts. Jewelers and confectioners 
will teach you how to handle your side lines. They often have these well dis- 
played without changing the character of their shops. 

The appearance of things has so much to do with the final impression. It is 
not at all necessary for you to display either in show case or window those unseemly 
things that must be kept and which everyone knows are kept in a properly con- 
ducted drug store. Show the people that you have a first-class drug store and they 
will know what you carry. How absolutely forbidding and uninviting is the 
average pharmacy in this regard. 

The higher quality and more orderly keeping of side lines are the essentials 
that make them permissible. You will not injure your drug business if your side 
lines are of a dignified character and of superior quality. They must be better 
than those around you and especially should they be better kept. These few 
words regarding side lines are a condensation of this much discussed subject. 


All that I have written may be summarized in the following: 


THE PROPER POLICY. 


1st—To do, chiefly, a Prescription and Drug Business. 

2nd—To supply everything peculiar to the sick room. 

3rd—To furnish all kinds of Surgical Dressings, Antiseptics, Medical Appliances, etc. 
4th—To carry the mo:t comprehensive Prescription Stock possible. 

s5th—To dispense the very best products obtainable, only. 

6th—To maintain an orderly and perfectly equipped Prescription Department. 
7th—To employ only competent, courteous and experienced assistants. 

8th—To abstain strictly from giving medical advice. 

gth—To exclude all “Quack” Medicines, Nostrums, etc. 

10th—To charge reasonable prices. 
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Some years ago, I had the honor of drafting a code of ethics for the Maryland 
Pharmaceutical Association, which was finally adopted in the following form: 


A CODE OF ETHICS. 


For the guidance of members of this Association and all pharmacists of the State who may 
wish to follow the higher practice of their profession. 


RESPECTING THE PHARMACIST HIMSELF. 


First—He should, by study, experimentation, investigation and practice, thoroughly 
qualify himself to fully meet and competently transact the daily requirements of his vocation. 

Second—He should possess a good moral character and should not be addicted to the 
improper use of narcotic drugs nor the excessive use of alcoholic stimulants. 

Third—He should constantly endeavor to enlarge his store of knowledge; he should, as 
far as possible, read current pharmaceutical literature; he should encourage all such pharma- 
ceutical organizations as seem to be helpful to the profession, and so deport himself as not to 
detract from the dignity and honor of the calling this Association, especially, is trying to ele- 
vate. 

Fourth—He should accept the standards and requirements of the United States Pharma- 
copoeia and the National Formulary for the articles of Materia Medica and the preparations 
recognized by these publications, and, as far as possible, should promote the use of these and 
discourage the use of proprietaries and nostrums. 

RESPECTING THE PHARMACIST’S RELATION WITH THOSE FROM WHOM HE MAKES PURCHASES. 

First—He should deal fairly with these; all goods received in error or excess, and all under- 
charges, should be as promptly reported as are shortages and overcharges. Containers not charged 
for and not included in the charge for contents should be carefully returned, or, if used, should 
be credited to the party to whom they belong. 

Second—He should earnestly strive to follow all trade regulations and rules, promptly 
meet obligations, closely follow all contracts and agreements, and should not encourage or sanction 
any division of quantity purchases not contemplated in the terms of sale. 


RESPECTING THE PHARMACIST’S RELATION WITH HIS FELLOW-PHARMACIST. 


First—In this relationship he should, especially, ‘‘do as he would be done by.” He should 
not make any comment or use any form of advertisement that will reflect upon a member of the 
profession, generally or specifically. Nor should he do that which will in any way discredit the 
standing of other pharmacists in the minds of either physicians or laymen. 

Second—He should not obtain, surreptitiously, or use the private formulas of another, 
nor should he imitate or use another’s preparations, labels or special forms of advertising. 

Third—He should not fill orders or prescriptions which come to him by mistake. Pre- 
scription containers with copies and labels of another pharmacist upon them may be filled by 
him upon request, but he must invariably replace the labels with his own, thereby assuming proper 
responsibility. 

Fourth—He should never request a copy of a prescription from another pharmacist; 
the owner of the prescription, being alone entitled to a copy, is the proper person to ask for it. 

Fifth—He may borrow merchandise from another pharmacist, provided the practice is 
reciprocal and equally agreeable to both parties; but the better form is to pay a sum for the desired 
article equal to the cost and half of the profit to be obtained. 


RESPECTING THE PHARMACIST’S RELATION WITH PHYSICIANS. 

First—He should positively refuse to prescribe for customers except in cases of urgent 
emergency. 

Second—He should not, under any circumstances, substitute one article for another, 
or one make of an article for another, in a physician’s prescription, without the physician's con- 
sent. 

Third—He should refuse to re-fill prescriptions or give copies of them when so instructed 
by the physician. 

Fourth—He should not place copies of prescriptions upon containers unless ordered to do 
so by the prescriber, even though the patient should request it. Nor should he use any word or 
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label, like ‘‘For External Use,” ‘‘Poison,” ‘‘Caution,” etc., without due regard for the wishes of 
the prescriber, provided the safety of the patient and family is not jeopardized. 

Fifth—Whenever there is a doubt as to the correctness of the physician’s prescription or 
directions, he should invariably confer with the physician in order to avoid possible mistakes 
or unpleasantness; changes in prescriptions should not be made without such conference. 

Sixth—He should never discuss physicians’ prescriptions with customers nor disclose to 
them their composition. 

RESPECTING THE PHARMACIST’S RELATION WITH HIS PATRONS. 

First—He should seek to merit the confidence of his customers, which, when won, should 
be jealously guarded and never abused by extortion or misrepresentations. 

Second—He should supply products of standard quality only to patrons, excepting when 
something inferior is specified and paid for by them. 

Third—He should charge no more than fair, equitable prices for merchandise and pre- 
scriptions; the time required for the proper preparation of prescriptions should be duly considered 
and paid for. 

Fourth—He should hold the safety and health of his patrons to be of first consideration; 
he should make no attempt to treat diseases nor strive to sell nostrums or specifics simply for the 
sake of profit. 

Fifth—He should consider the reckless or continued sale of drugs to habitues and the 
illicit sale of abortive medicines or poisons to be practices unbecoming a gentleman, a pharmacist 
and a member of this Association. 





DRUG TRADE BOARD OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Representatives from seven national pharmaceutical associations met at the Chemists’ 
Club, New York City, March 8, 1920, and organized the Drug Trade Board of Public Informa- 
tion. The object of this organization is to supply the public press with information regarding 
the various branches of pharmacy and secure for the profession that recognition to which it is 
entitled at the hands of the public and which it is not now receiving. The meeting was the out- 
growth of the plan submitted by the Committee on Federation of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at the meeting of the latter last August. The associations represented and their 
representatives are as follows: 

National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, C. H. Waterbury* and F. E. Holliday. 

National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, Jacob Diner. 

American Conference Pharmaceutical Faculties, Edwin L. Newcomb. 

American Association of Pharmaceutical Chemists, H. Noonan. 

Proprietary Association of America, E. F. Kemp. 

National Association of Retail Druggists, Samuel C. Henry. 

American Pharmaceutical Association, Robert P. Fischelis. 

Dr. H. V. Arny, chairman of the Sub-committee on Organization of the America nPharma- 
ceutical Association, called the meeting and presided until the committee was able to organize. 
A temporary organization was formed with C. H. Waterbury, chairman, and R. P. Fischelis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. This temporary organization will function until May roth, when another meet- 
ing will be held in Washington, at which the constitution and by-laws will be adopted and plans 
for active work will be presented. Members of the Board are now at work in planning for future 
activities. Business is being carried on by correspondence and it is felt that when the permanent 
organization is formed in May, American pharmacy will at last have an organization as repre- 
sentative as the Drug Trade Conference, which will act as the mouthpiece of pharmacy in rela- 
tion to the general public. 

R. P. FIscHELIs, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





* Permanent Representative. 
































DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


Conducted by Dr. Ropert P. FIScHELIs. 


In order to expand the usefulness of the JouRNAL to the membership, the 
Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association has decided that some definite 
space be given in the JoURNAL to the consideration of commercial subjects that re- 
late to legitimate pharmaceutical practice, referring the question to the Com- 
mittee on Publication for final action (Council Letter No. 27, Motion No. 43). 

In compliance, therewith, this Department of Commercial Interests has been 
established. Dr. R. P. Fischelis, whose high ideals and wide journalistic experience 
eminently fit him for this work, yielding to the request of he Editor, has generously 
consented to conduct this department.—The Editor. 


Pharmaceutical Practice may be divided into Professional Practice and 
Business Practice. The two really go hand in hand, just as business and science 
must go hand in hand in all other professions if they are to be of value to the 
human race. 

Some pharmacists object to the title of merchant when it is applied to them, 
and often attempt to deny that the retail druggist is a merchant primarily. They 
overlook the fact that in a broad sense all men, except the idlers, are merchants. 
While it is true that our general use of the term merchant conveys the impression 
of one who buys and sells merchandise, we must not overlook that the artist sells 
the work of his brush, the teacher sells his knowledge accumulated from books and 
by experience, the physician sells his intimate knowledge of the physical man 
and his skill to prevent or remove disabilities, the statesman sells his knowledge 
of men and affairs and the spoken or written exposition of his principles of govern- 
ment. Thus the pharmacist, like men of other professions, is a merchant, whether 
he sells side-lines of a non-pharmaceutical nature or sells his knowledge of com- 
pounding and skill, plus experience in the preparation of drugs and medicines 
for the sick. What wrong can there be in combining both? 

Such terms as commercial pharmacy and ethical pharmacy have been sadly 
misused and have injured the practice of pharmacy in the eyes of members of the 
laity. Weare often told by those who deprecate the inroads of non-pharmaceutical 
side-lines into the modern drug store that the panacea for this so-called evil con- 
sists in dividing drug stores, according to the Continental European plan, into 
Pharmacies and Drug Stores. Pharmacies would be comparatively few in any 
community and would be the laboratories where physicians’ prescriptions would 
be compounded and various drugs would be sold. - Drug stores, on the other 
hand, would be many in number, and would be very much like the modern phar- 
macy, without the prescription department. 

We do not believe that such a separation will ever take place in the United 
States. It is undesirable and unnecessary. ‘Thousands of young men and women 
are being trained by our colleges each year to practice pharmacy, and no authority 
in this land would be competeat to decide which of these should be permitted to fill 
prescriptions and which should not. Theoretically they are all equally competent, 
legally; after passing the State Boards, they are all equally competent. Where 
could we draw the dividing line if we should desire to do so? 

There is a very simple solution to the problem. ‘The modern drug store can 
care for both the needs of the public as regards medicines and the convenience 
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of the public with reference to the multitudinous accessories, pharmaceutical as 
well as non-pharmaceutical, of which the druggist has become a purveyor. In 
order to take care of both these things the pharmacist must conduct a high-class 
prescription laboratory and just as high a class of merchandising counter—but 
they may both be under the same roof. Why not? He must be “ethical” in 
both sections of his shop and remember that the correct definition of the word 
ethics is “the doctrine of man’s duty in respect to himself and the rights of others.”’ 
Nothing in this definition confines the term to prescription pharmacy; nothing 
in this definition confines it to science as apart from commerce. Ethics, in short, 
is the application of the Golden Rule to the acts of the individual, be he minister, 
physician, carpenter, machinist, pharmacist, blacksmith or hod-carrier. Let us 
stop talking about ethical pharmacy as a thing apart—something upon a lofty 
pinnacle to be viewed only during the lecture of the college professor and rarely 
by a practising pharmacist. Ethical pharmacy is any kind of pharmacy that is 
conducted fairly and squarely in the interest of both the pharmacist and the 
public. A drug store with a talking machine department, giving honest service 
and honest values in this as well as all the other departments of the store, is just 
as “ethical” as a strictly prescription store with few side-lines—in fact it may be 
more ethical, for shady practices are just as apt to creep into a laboratory as they 
are to enter a transaction involving the sale of musical instruments. 

There is a certain amount of business practice connected with every drug 
store transaction, and the pharmacist must be at once a fairly good buyer, a good 
manufacturer, and a good salesman. 

In this section of the JOURNAL it is our intention to discuss each month some 
particular phase of pharmaceutical practice, and, wherever possible, cite in- 
stances and present concrete examples to illustrate such ideas and information 
as will be of practical value. 


THE VALUE OF ‘“‘PHARMACEUTICAL ATMOSPHERE.”’ 


When we enter a laboratory, a department store, a church, a physician’s 
office, or a bank, we expect to be surrounded by an “atmosphere” that is peculiar 
to each one of these places. If the “atmosphere’”’ does not correspond to our 
preconceived idea of what it should be we are disappointed or gratified depending 
on whether the actual atmosphere is less or more pleasing than we expected to 
find it. “Atmosphere” is something that can be brought about. It does not 
merely happen. It is cultivated, and to the extent that it is cultivated to lend 
individuality to any place of business it is an asset—a great asset. 

The general public knows instinctively that the pharmacist is a more learned 
man than the ordinary shop-keeper. That is why people like to buy even non- 
pharmaceutical products at a drug store. They have the feeling that the pharma- 
cist, with his superior training, is more discriminating in his purchasing, and there- 
fore is able to give better values to his trade. Propaganda to encourage the view- 
point and create it where it does not already exist should be one of the important 
tasks undertaken in every pharmacy. 

Now that we have perhaps made clear what it is that we have named by the 
rather broad term ‘‘atmosphere,’’ let us dwell for a short time on the things that 
create pharmaceutical atmosphere in the retail drug store. 
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Our forefathers in pharmacy had their own ideas about ‘‘atmosphere.”” To the 
quaint old shelf bottles, dust-laden apparatus, more or less accurate—but none the 
less impressive—scales, they added the odors of hand-made pills of valerian, 
milk of asafetida, etc., etc. This was creating atmosphere in another sense of the 
word, and yet it was also atmosphere in the broad sense, for what member of the 
community upon entering the apothecary shop did not expect these very indica- 
tions of the nature of the place into which he had come? Absence of these reliable 
indicators of the pharmaceutical establishment might have cast a doubt as to its 
reliability into the mind of the layman. 

A little of this quaint mysterious atmosphere is a good thing in the general 
make-up of a drug store even to-day. The decorated shelf bottles are moving 
farther back all the time, and are out of sight in some places, but many recognize 
the value of these ancient landmarks of the apothecary shop and permit them to 
occupy a small corner somewhere in front near the prescription department. 
Keep them there—they do lend something to the drug store atmosphere. 

Cleanliness, a sympathetic attitude toward the person having a prescription 
filled, the readiness to serve, the ability to serve promptly by having adequate 
stocks on hand, are some of the personal factors that give to the layman the idea 
of superiority of the drug store. Decorative schemes are great factors in in- 
fluencing the attitude of mind of the person entering an establishment. The use 
of medicinal plant designs, as worked out at the University of Wisconsin and re- 
corded in previous issues of this JOURNAL, is splendid. 

The right kind of an atmosphere is necessary to successful business. It 
is right when the customer leaves the store with the thought ‘That is a ‘real’ 
drug store.” 





THE HARRISON NARCOTIC LAW.* 


The enactment of the Harrison Narcotic Law, December 17, 1914, marked a step in legisla- 
tion designed to protect the manhood of America, in advance of any other similar prior legisla- 
tion. It was a tax measure, but obviously the incidental moral purpose of the law overshadowed 
in importance the comparatively small amount of tax imposed and collected. 

Narcotic drug conditions prevailing at that time demanded remedial legislation. The 
leading public citizens of this country concluded that the Federal Government could best handle 
the situation. The problem was perplexing. A cancerous condition had developed which, 
if not arrested, threatened to undermine the health and moral stamina of our manhood and 
womanhood and was even stretching out its insidious and loathsome tentacles to strangle the 
youth of this fair country. 

The eyes of far-seeing loyal Americans looked across the broad expanse of the Pacific 
and saw a great nation in the clutches of a foe that was stripping it of its strength and manhood 
and would soon make it little more than a pawn upon the international chess board. These 
Americans of vision realized that this same foe had already secured a footing in this land of ours 
and was insidiously striking at the heart and life of our people. 

The Harrison Narcotic Law was a fourteen-inch gun fired in the war to save the health 
and manhood of this country. The law was attacked in various ways. Paid attorneys with 
skilfully drawn briefs struck at its vitals, alleging its unconstitutionality. Lower courts here 
and there, but not all of them, gave favorable consideration to such arguments and proceeded to 
extract the teeth out of the law. This occasioned in certain parts of the country a rather timid 
and hesitating policy of enforcement, natural but necessary under the circumstances. 





* An address by B. W. Andrews, B.S., LL.M., Assistant Counsel Prohibition Unit, In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, before Washington, D. C., Branch, American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, February 25, 1920. 
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Government officials believed, however, that the law was right and just and having firm 
faith in its constitutionality, never gave up hope, but endeavored consistently and persistently 
in their fight for a higher moral standard, and looked forward with courage to the inevitable day 
when the law would be construed by the highest tribunal—the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

That court, last March, decided that the Harrison Narcotic Drug Act, being a revenue 
measure, is not an invasion of the police power reserved by the States; also that it could not be 
declared unconstitutional because its effect may be to accomplish another purpose (a moral end) 
as well as the raising of revenue. The law, therefore, was declared constitutional by that court, 
the highest which could pass upon the question. See United States v. Doremus (249 U. S., 86) 
and Webb, et al. v. United States (249 U. S. 96). 

We are all familiar with the good intent and purpose of this law. It is unnecessary to 
elaborate on that subject to an intelligent audience. You gentlemen know also the practical 
side. You know what the narcotic drug addict is. You know how he is created. You are 
acquainted with his creator. You have seen them at their worst, both the poor unfortunate 
addict and his unscrupulous and mercenary creator. Is there any man who can defend narcotic 
addiction? Is there any man so morally blind as to defend the vile creature who would make a 
helpless, innocent, and ignorant person an addict? It would be more merciful in some cases for a 
man to cut his brother’s heart out than to make a ‘‘dope fiend” of him. 

The crooked person disguised as a physician who, with the aid of some masquerading 
druggist, invades your home and makes a drug addict of your wife, or your son, or your daughter, 
is on as low a plane of moral degradation as a murderer. The ‘‘addict maker” is beyond de- 
fense, no matter who he may be. He is justly condemned by every worthy physician and honest 
druggist. 

I have heard, during the years I have labored patiently to advance the standards of the 
Government in the enforcement of this humane law, much twaddle about the Government’s 
interfering with legitimate business and seeking to interfere with the sacred prerogatives of the 
medical practitioner. This Government of ours has done nothing of the kind. No reputable 
business man, be he druggist, pharmacist, wholesaler, manufacturer, or importer, has been inter- 
fered with or harassed, neither has the reputable physician been obstructed or prevented from 
carrying on his noble and high calling. Even those dwelling in the twilight zone and resorting 
to obscure methods have been kindly, patiently, and generously dealt with. 

On the other hand the crooked physician, the dope doctor, the unscrupulous druggist, 
the petty peddler and those of that class who have preyed upon their fellow men, violated the 
laws of their country and brought untold suffering and misery to many homes for years, have 
when the evidence was clear and overwhelming been made to feel the strong arm of the law, but 
even then in an orderly and merciful manner. 

I have even heard it said that the first four years of the administration of this law was a 
failure and that to-day addicts are multiplying at an increased rate and that “dope” is more 
easily obtained than ever before. You gentlemen know how little truth there is in such a state- 
ment. Is there any pharmacist or physician present to-night who will maintain that addicts are 
increasing in number in this capitol city of America, and that dope for illicit purposes is more 
easily obtained than it was five, or even three years ago? The fact is there are fewer addicts in 
this country than there were two, three, or four years ago, or even one year ago and no one having 
a knowledge of the subject can truthfully assert that the fresh supply of addicts is increasing. 

You have likewise heard it alleged that National prohibition has increased narcotic drug 
addiction, that the habitual drinker of spirituous liquor when deprived of his drink seeks mor- 
phine, cocaine, or heroine as a substitute for intoxicating alcoholic beverages, and consequently 
becomes a ‘‘dope fiend.” Such propaganda is without justification. Prohibition has not in- 
creased the number of narcotic drug addicts. It is unreasonable that it should. The “booze 
artist” wants his “‘red” liquor. Morphine would not satisfy his thirst for strong drink any more 
than spirituous liquor would cure the “dope fiend” of his desire for narcotic drugs. Let not this 
false propaganda discourage you in your laudable efforts to coéperate with your Government 
in the enforcement of law and order. 

I know you will all be pleased to share my opinion that the future is bright. The sun is 
shining. ‘The seed thought of righteousness has taken root in the minds and hearts of our people. 
With the coéperation of that splendid class of citizens comprising the pharmacists, druggists, 
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and physicians, it will not be a great many years, I trust, before an ordinary dope fiend will be as 
scarce almost as a man with the leprosy. I say this because I know of large areas in this country 
wherein four or five years ago there were numerous addicts and where to-day there are very few 
or no ordinary addicts, and only a few unfortunates suffering from some incurable illness who are 
incidentally addicts, together with possibly a few aged and infirm addicts physically unable to 
undergo treatment for the withdrawal of the drug. 

The Government feels encouraged on account of your loyal coéperation and depending 
upon your assistance and coéperation together with that of millions of other high class citizens 
we will win the fight in due season! 

The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States declaring the law constitutional 
is solid rock upon which we can safely stand. The Amendment of the Harrison Narcotic Law 
contained in the Act of February 25, 1919, will be of great help to us. The original Harrison 
Narcotic Law, as I have said before, was a step in the right direction. The Amendment of last 
February is a still greater step toward efficient enforcement. 

You are now particularly concerned with the Amendment to the law. Doubtless most 
of you have read that Amendment. Regulations No. 35, commonly known as the “Narcotic 
Regulations,”’ have been promulgated and a copy placed in the hands of every registered druggist, 
physician, and other qualified dealer in narcotics in this country. The Regulations were 
written with the assistance of the representatives of all the business and professional organiza- 
tions having to do with the importation, manufacture, sale, or dispensing of opium, coca leaves, 
their salts, derivatives or preparations thereof. Long conferences were held with those prominent 
representatives and their advice, counsel, assistance, and coéperation were earnestly sought by the 
Government, and I take pleasure in saying that they responded generously and willingly. They 
gave up their time and their best thought to this matter, of which the Government was glad 
to avail itself. 

Some of those gentlemen are closely connected with your local branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. Dr. DuMez helped us wonderfully and Mr. Samuel L. Hilton 
has earned our gratitude for the many helpful suggestions that came from his well-equipped 
mind. It has been said that I was ‘“‘the man who drafted these Narcotic Regulations.” I 
take this opportunity of saying that is not exactly correct. The Regulations are the result of 
the joint efforts of all the gentlemen to whom I have alluded as well as a number of faithful, 
efficient, and painstaking Government employees. I esteemed it a privilege and an honor, as a 
service to my Government and to my fellow men, to have been able in a very humble way to 
assist in this great work. 

After these Regulations were drafted they were submitted to the Solicitor’s Office for 
review, that is, to trained legal minds, something after the manner in which the now famous 
peace treaty was submitted to the Senate. They have been ratified by the Solicitor’s office but 
not, however, without certain reservations, and I might say amendments. After having been 
“held up” for several months the Regulations finally emerged from the Solicitor’s Office in very 
much the shape that you have them now in the printed form and were duly approved November 
24, 1919, by our worthy Commissioner, Honorable Daniel C. Roper, and by that great Secretary 
of the Treasury, Honorable Carter Glass. 

These Regulations explain to you clearly the nature of the special taxes that you are 
required under the law to pay, which tax in the case of a retail dealer is $6.00 per annum. If 
you should happen to be a wholesale dealer in narcotics the special tax is $12.00 per annum. 
If you should engage in both of these occupations you will be required to pay both taxes. The 
special tax, you will note, on physicians, dentists, veterinary surgeons, and other practitioners 
is $3.00 per annum, while the special tax on importers and manufacturers is $24.00 per annum. 

You will especially note further that a special tax of $1.00 is imposed upon manufacturers 
of and dealers in exempt preparations, but that a person who has registered in any of the other 
classes and paid the higher tax will not have to pay this $1.00 tax. 

You will be required to file a return and re-register on or before July 1 of each year and 
at the time you make that application and pay your special occupational tax you will be re- 
quired to file an inventory of all narcotic drugs and preparations coming within the foregoing 
law on hand on the date of the application, excluding of course the so-called “exempt prepara- 
tions.”” Your particular attention is invited to the fact that you must make your application, 

file your inventory and pay your special tax on or before July 1. If your application or return is 
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received by the Collector of Internal Revenue after July 1, you will be subject to a penalty of 
25 percent of the amount of the tax on account of your delinquency. ‘This is a matter of law, 
not of regulations. If you fail, neglect, or refuse through oversight or otherwise to get your 
application to the Collector and pay your tax on or before July 1, you will have no one to blame 
but yourself when called upon to pay the 25 percent penalty for delinquency. Least of all please 
do not blame it on the regulations. Prior to the amendment to the law you could pay your 
special tax and make your return any time prior to July 31, but not so under the new law, and I 
am emphasizing this because I would dislike very much to see any of you good fellows have to 
pay 25 percent for not getting your return in on or before July 1. 

The forms will be furnished you upon application to the Collector of Internal Revenue 
of your district upon which to make your return (form 678) and upon which to make your in- 
ventory (form 713). I would advise you in case these blanks are not voluntarily mailed to you 
by the Collector on or about the last of May or thereabouts that you write the Collector and ask 
him to send you the blanks, and as soon as you get them make your “inventory” and ‘‘return’’ 
and send them together with your remittance of the special tax to the Collector. 

After you have thus re-registered, filed your inventory and paid your special tax the 
Collector will send you a special tax stamp which, under the law, must be posted in a conspicuous 
place in your office, or if you have no office, in the place where you conduct your business. After 
that has been done you are in a position as pharmacists to fill proper and legitimate narcotic 
prescriptions issued by any registered physician in the course of the legitimate practice of medi- 
cine. 

So-called ‘‘prescriptions’’ for narcotics issued otherwise than in the course of the physi- 
cian’s professional practice and strictly for legitimate medical purposes are not prescriptions 
at all but regarded simply as requests or illegitimate orders and it would be unlawful for you to 
fillthem. You will note here that the day has passed when a doctor can dominate a pharmacist 
in the matter of furnishing narcotics. A great responsibility rests upon the physician, but a 
corresponding one rests upon the pharmacist or druggist, and rightly so because a pharmacist 
or druggist is the actual seller of the narcotics. 

When a person presents a narcotic prescription to a druggist he is dealing with the drug- 
gist and if he gets the narcotic he gets it from the druggist and he pays the druggist for it. A 
druggist, therefore, who delivers narcotics to an addict for the purpose of satisfying the addicts 
craving for the drug knows what he is doing and if he reflects for a moment he will realize that 
he is violating the law. 

Proper and legitimate prescriptions may, of course, be filled and you will note from 
mimeograph 2212, dated July 31, 1919, a copy of which has been sent to every registered druggist 
in the United States as well as to every registered physician, that you can fill such prescriptions 
issued in the treatment of incurable diseases such as cancer, advanced tuberculosis, and other 
diseases well recognized as coming within this class, where the physician directly in charge of a 
bona fide patient suffering from such disease prescribes for such patient, in the course of his 
professional practice and strictly for legitimate purposes, and in so prescribing, indorses upon the 
prescription that the drug is dispensed in the treatment of an incurable disease; also where the 
attending physician prescribes for an aged and infirm addict whose collapse from the withdrawal 
of the drug would result in death and in which case he indorses upon the prescription that the 
patient is aged and infirm, giving age, and that the drug is necessary to sustain life. You will 
note that this is set forth in Article 117 of Regulations No. 35. 

Prescriptions filled by the druggist should show on the back thereof the signature and 
address of the person who secures the drug or preparation prescribed and must be preserved for 
a period of two years on a separate file in such manner as to be readily accessible to inspection by 
investigating officers. 

You will note in Article 94 of the Regulations that narcotic drugs and preparations must 
at all times be segregated from the general stock of drugs or medicines and be kept under lock and 
key. This is for your own protection and in most cases will tend to prevent the theft of drugs, 
although under special circumstances someone might argue that it would be of assistance to any 
enterprising thief. I do not see how that can be. Numerous drug stores have been burglarized 
and nothing stolen but narcotics. If the thief was looking for money and the money was scattered 
around in plain sight, he would be more apt to get the money than if it was placed under lock and 
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key in some safe place. It is a difficult matter to make a general rule on this subject that would 
meet all cases, therefore, the best rule to be adopted is that which will cover a majority of cases. 

You will find in the regulations explicit instructions as to your registration, the nature 
and amount of tax to be paid and various other details. You will also find a full explanation of 
the stamp tax on narcotics which tax, as you know, is to be paid by the affixing of narcotic stamps 
to the packages by manufacturers and importers. Detailed instructions as to the manner of 
using order forms whereby narcotic drugs and preparations are procured will also be found in 
these Regulations. 

The matter of “exempt preparations” is discussed in Articles 139 to 148 of the Regulations 
and the manner of keeping your daily record of sales of such exempt preparations, which exempt 
preparations as you already know are those preparations or remedies which do not contain more 
than two grains of opium, or more than one-fourth of a grain of morphine, or more than one- 
eighth of a grain of heroine, or more than one grain of codeine, or any salt or derivative of any of 
them in one fluidounce, or, if a solid or semisolid preparation, in one avoirdupois ounce. Exempt 
preparations also include liniments, ointments or other preparations which are prepared for ex- 
ternal use only, with certain exceptions, viz., liniments, ointments, or other preparations which 
contain cocaine. These exempt preparations are not required to be stamped and the proper 
handling thereof should occasion you no difficulty especially if you will spend a few minutes in 
reading the regulations on that subject. 

Paregoric, for instance, prepared according to the United States Pharmacopoeia standard, 
contains not quite two grains of opium to the fluidounce and is, therefore, an exempt preparation. 
These exempt preparations may be sold with or without prescription, and such a prescription, 
unlike prescriptions for taxable narcotics, may be refilled, but you must bear particularly in 
mind the fact that exempt preparations as well as taxable narcotics may only be furnished for 
strictly medicinal purposes. If they are sold for the purpose or with the intent of evading the law 
and furnishing narcotics improperly the person guilty of such practice has violated the law and 
it is the intention of the Bureau in such cases to insist upon vigorous prosecution. 

The law affords protection to the public from paregoric fiends as well as from laudanum, 
morphine, or cocaine fiends. 

You will be interested as retail druggists and pharmacists in the regulations regarding 
prescriptions, Article 115 to 125 of the Regulations, to note what is provided therein regarding 
the issuance of the prescription, purpose of its issuance, the manner of its execution and particu- 
larly that narcotic prescriptions cannot be refilled and cannot under any circumstances be partially 
filled, that telephone orders for narcotics cannot be recognized and that while the narcotics 
furnished on a prescription are not required to bear stamps, yet the package must contain a 
label showing the name and registry number of the druggist, the serial number of the prescription, 
the name and address of the patient and the name, address, and registry number of the physician 
writing the prescription. 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned if I urge upon you the importance of keeping these 
regulations on or near your prescription stand for ready reference and for frequent perusal. You 
will find the regulations plain, simple, and easily understood. They conform very strictly to the 
law and require nothing that is not in the law expressly or by necessary implication. 

If you have lost your copy, another copy will be furnished by applying to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, stating the number of the Regulations desired, which is No. 35. You may 
rest assured that a compliance with the regulations wili insure that you will never be interfered 
with or harassed in any manner by any Government Narcotic Agent. 

The Bureau is grateful to you for the coéperation extended in the past and will rely upon 
your earnest coéperation in the future. A proper public sentiment favorable to this law will do 
more toward its efficient enforcement than any other power, and that public sentiment should be 
fostered and encouraged fully and at all times by the powerful, intelligent, patriotic, and loyal 
class of citizens which comprise the retail druggists and pharmacists of America. I feel satisfied 
also that the physicians of this country will stand with you and with us in the enforcement of this 
law. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON THE REVISION OF THE UNITED STATES 
PHARMACOPOEIA.* 


(Continued from p. 202, February issue, Journal A. Ph. A.) 
UNITED STATES PHARMACOPOEIA AND NATIONAL FORMULARY.* 
FINANCING. 
BY A. R. L. DOHME. 


A symposium on U. S. P. revision would be incomplete without the question of its financing,. 
and the same applies to the National Formulary. The whole problem of the revision of the U. S. 
P. is one that should receive the careful consideration of our leading thinkers and workers im 
pharmacy, because it should progress with the times and be kept strictly up to date, if it is to 
serve its real purpose as a legal authority and standard for medicines and chemicals. Anyone 
who has attended one or more Pharmacopoeial Conventions will appreciate that but little oppor- 
tunity is offered, or can be offered there, to really affect or alter the modus operandi or any details: 
as to methods or means of improving or changing the several divisions and branches of the re- 
vision work. For this reason suggestions for change in methods of the revision might advantage- 
ously come from without the Revision Committee, and accounts for this A. Ph. A. symposium. The 
prime error in the revision is, and always has been, that those engaged in it are at the same time 
engaged in other serious work, which takes up most of their time and thought. Coupled with this 
is the unnecessarily large committee of revision, making such membership rather an honor thana 
duty. The revision would be better done and in very much less time if the revision committee 
consisted of about three men, full and well paid, who would devote all of their time and thought 
tothe work. The revision committee should be given authority and provided with a budget to 
employ such specialists in various branches of pharmacy, chemistry and medicine, as they 
would in their judgment need to cover the field. 

Related conditions exist in some of our medical colleges where physicians in active practice 
teach medicine and, in consequence, they cannot give the subject that undivided attention which 
the best results in teaching really demand. While actual practice is needed, for certain of its 
branches particularly, to enable a medical man to keep up with his profession and to maintain 
dexterity and for best service and results, still the trend of medical thought to-day seems to be 
toward the so-called full-paid professor who devotes all his time to his lectures, clinics and students 
and no time to professional practice. The Carnegie-Rockefeller Foundations represent to-day 
about the last word in didactic science, both as to public and private secondary schools, as well 
as the higher education, and thisis the very institution which is so strongly advocating full-paid 
teachers who shall devote all their time to keep abreast of the latest knowledge in their subject, 
and to personally study and watch their’students in the courses of study. In the same way, it 
seems to me, the best results can be achieved by employing the best men known to pharmaceutical 
and chemical science who will devote all their time to revision of the Pharmacopoeia. Voluntary 
work seldom achieves the best results in any activity. From my own experience of some twenty- 
five years in connection with U. S. P. Revision I am quite convinced that we would have had 
better work, more thorough work and would have saved much time if we had had continuous ser- 
vice rather than voluntary spasmodic service in the revision. No revision, if properly managed 
and organized, should require more than two years at most, whereas that of 1900 required over 
six years and that of 1910 over five years. If carried on as a continuing body the Revision would 
be complete and ready for publication on the date of the year imprinted upon it, instead of sev- 
eral years later. 

As to the financing of the U. S. P., I feel that from past revenue experience, there should 
be evolved a budget of the expenses to be incurred in the coming revision and experts contracted 
with and employed to cover the entire revision of the Pharmacopoeia. As it is now, the revision 
begins quite late and only part at a time, and it drags its weary length with part of the work not 
even as a rule begun when the bulk of it is completed. The work should be checked up at regular 
intervals and actually kept going, more or less continuously, from the chairman’s office. This 
brings up the question of the chairmanship. I think he should also be full-paid and should de- 





* Paper was read before Section on Education and Legislation A. Ph. A. by Chairman 
W. F. Rudd of the Section, owing to the absence of the author. 
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vote all his time to the work and not divide it, as has been the case, between other duties which 
must and do occupy much of his time. While the U.S. P. was practically a formulary for medical 
and pharmaceutical men the present system of revision was ample and satisfactory, but ever 
since the U. S. P. has become a national standard and a legal book, the whole aspect of the pic- 
ture and our attitude, as well as that of the public, toward it has changed. The revenues received 
from the Pharmacopoeia are more than ample to supply all funds necessary to have full-paid 
men who would devote all their time to the work, and make its revision a continuous one. I 
predict that, unless this is done, the Government will take over the revision work and do it in 
some such way as I have indicated. I further venture the opinion that, if the revision is done by 
a small committee with such full-paid experts as they shall select, the cost of the revision will be 
materially reduced and the actual cost of the finished book will be less than it is now. I donot 
think reducing the cost of the book is material or necessary, but by more modern, efficient and 
expeditious handling of the work of the revision and paying good prices for efficient service the 
actual net cost of the revision, and hence the sales price of the book, will be less. Revenues are 
received after the revision is complete and the book is published, although the revenues of the 
previous revision are available for the next revision. Whatever may be needed to anticipate 
expenses, however, can readily be borrowed by the Board of Trustees, so that financing the U. 
S. P. should not be difficult. Without having any actual data at hand, I feel reasonably sure 
that there is and has been a surplus of money on hand at all times, or most of the time, and this 
should be invested in securities paying a better interest than savings bank interest, and which 
can at the same time be readily sold because there is always a ready market for them. 

As for the National Formulary, I have some criticism to offer, both as to its revision and 
its financing. As the N. F. preparations are intended for practical use, 7. e., for actual manufac- 
ture and, in consequence, for qualities of permanence as well as efficiency, there should be a 
greater employment of experts instead of volunteers and of experts who have practical knowl- 
edge of how to make up a formula that will keep as well as act efficiently and be satisfactory to 
patient, physician and pharmacist. The work of N. F. revision has been from time immemorial 
more or less amateurish. In consequence N. F. preparations have not given satisfaction in many 
cases, and manufacturers have been unable to produce a product made by the N. F. formula 
that will give satisfaction. Another criticism is, that many of these formulas are unethical in 
principle, because they are and have been substitutes and imitations of proprietary prepara- 
tions, well known and in large demand. Is it consistent and does it instil respect for the associa- 
tion to preach ethics and high principles and at the same time violate them in their own work 
and publication? If substitution by the pharmacist is gcod ethics, then preach it and teach it 
to students of pharmacy and, in doing so, do it consistently and efficiently and thoroughly. If, 
on the other hand, it is bad ethics and unworthy for a pharmacist to substitute one product for 
the real one ordered by the physician, or demanded by the public over the counter, then why 
not be consistent and eliminate from the N. F. those formulas which are admittedly imitations 
of and substitutes for the formulas which are the property of other people. Substitution is un- 
doubtedly nothing more or less than robbery or the invasion of property rights. When the prin- 
ciple of the inviolability of property rights is successfully invaded and violated in a state, the 
freedom and democracy of the state are tottering and doomed. Let us, therefore, be honest 
with ourselves, the public and the owners of property rights and begin by putting our own house 
in order and eliminating from the N. F. those formulas which we all can agree upon as being sub- 
stitutions and replacers of the property of others. Next, let us put the revision of the N. F. 
on a business-like basis by employing, at proper pay, the services of men competent to produce a 
result and formula that is alike creditable to the book and its owners, and to the public and the 
medical profession. 

Finally, as to the financing of the N. F., let us name a committee to manage and publish 
the N. F. and make out a budget of expenses, based upon previous experience and prospective 
revenue; then employ, by contract, competent experts to work out for us the problems of those 
formulas that our committee has decided should properly be contained in the book and for which 
there is a legitimate and real demand from physicians, pharmacists and public; there is such 
legitimate demand and there are such legitimate formulas. Based upon this budget, with ample 
allowance for additional outlay, edit and publish the book and make the selling price such as to 
meet the budget, and allow besides a surplus for the next revision. This brings up the final ques- 
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tion of making the N. F. a source of income or meeting deficits of the A. Ph. A. If the council 
feels that the A. Ph. A. needs material revenue from the N. F., then make out a budget of such 
probable needs and add this to your N. F. budget, based solely upon its own cost of production, 
and then make your selling price ample to meet both. Do not, however, make the N. F. the 
actual agent of supplying the revenues to run the association, without actually putting such rev- 
enue down in the cost account of the N. F. If the N. F. Committee and budget need money to 
complete the expenses of its revision and publication, then have the A. Ph. A. borrow that money, 
by putting up its securities as collateral, and repay this borrowed money when the book is pub- 
lished and the revenues from its sale become available. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


H. M. WuHELPLE¥: The paper by Dr. Dohme presents two definite propositions, namely, 
the finances of the Pharmacopoeia and the finances of the National Formulary. He makes cer- 
tain suggestions. As far as the Pharmacopoeia is concerned, his recommendations are being 
carried out at the present time. 

Dr. Dohme refers to the investment of the funds from the sales of the Pharmacopoeia so 
as to obtain a better rate of interest than paid on bank deposits. The U. S. Pharmacopoeial 
Convention at this time has about $40,000.00 in hand, and of that sum $30,000.00 is invested 
in U. S. bonds. 

Some of the preceding discussions advised appropriations for expert work and various 
other expenses of the Committee on Revision. Grants are being made. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Revision has certain leeway in spending money for the Committee. The 
Board of Trustees represents the Convention in business matters. It consists of five elective 
members. ‘The ex-officio members are the President of the Convention and the Chairman of 
the Committee on Revision. The Board of Trustees is really an executive committee of the 
Pharmacopoeial Convention and transacts the financial business of the Convention. 

The Board selected in 1900 had to work out a precedent for the future. The Board of 
1910 is now about to terminate its decennial term, and it issafe to say, has profited by the ex- 
periences of the previous ten years. The Convention of ten years ago received a balance of 
$8,000.00 from the preceding Board. Just what the Convention of 1920 will receive it is impos- 
sible to say at this time, although there is at present about $40,000.00 on hand. ‘This money i; 
derived entirely from the profit on the sale of the English edition of the Pharmacopoeia, of 
which about 55,000 copies have been printed. The gross profit per copy, not taking into con- 
sideration the initial expense of typesetting, plate making, etc., is $1.45. The Board of Trus- 
tees published a Spanish edition of the U.S. P. VIII. This has just about met the expenses 
of production. It was not prepared as a money-making proposition, but for propaganda in the 
Spanish-speaking countries. An edition of the U.S. P. IX in Spanish is now in press and will 
soon be placed on the market. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that the Board of Trustees works as an executive com- 
mittee. Each member of the Board takes part in the disposition of every question that comes 
up for action; there are no sub-committees with final power to act. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision, being a member of the Board, has a voice in all of the transactions, and he is 
also in position to keep the Committee on Revision informed relative to the proceedings of the 
Board of Trustees. While it must be realized that the Board of Trustees cannot meet the 
wishes of everyone, I am convinced that each one of the members desires to act wisely on 
every question. You will appreciate that it is much easier to find laudable purposes for which 
the money of the Pharmacopoeial Convention can be expended than it is to find financial 
resources. 

The National Formulary is financed differently from the Pharmacopoeia, for apparent 
reasons. The United States Pharmacopoeia belongs to the pharmaceutical and the medical pro- 
fession of America. The National Formulary isa creation of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, and is the property of this organization just as fully as any textbook is the property of 
the party or parties who own the copyright. The American Pharmaceutical Association meets 
all the expenses of revision and production, and receives all of the profits from the National 
Formulary. At the present time the American Pharmaceutical Association sets apart one-half of 
the income from the sales of the National Formulary as a fund known as the American 
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Pharmaceutical Association Research Fund. The interest from that fund, which at the present 
time amounts to $25.00 a month, is used for a grant for certain research work, and the first 
grant was made by the Council at its recent meeting. By the time of the next annual meeting 
the sum that can be used will be about twice as large, because in the interim more money will 
have been added to the fund. 

Ju.ius A. Kocu: It seems to me that the financing of the Pharmacopoeia and the Na- 
tional Formulary is a very simple matter and has been carried out very efficiently and well. No 
paper has been presented criticizing the method of financing the Pharmacopoeia or the National 
Formulary. The only criticism presented is related to the expenditure of money for research or 
investigation or to the method of revision. This has nothing to do with the financing. Financing 
is a question of providing funds after it has been decided to do certain things. ‘The method of 
publishing the Pharmacopoeia is, I think, very profitable to the Pharmacopoeial Convention. 
The contract for publication is given to the lowest bidder, and the sales of the books are placed in 
the hands of one house, who have handled the business very satisfactorily, I understand. I do 
not think a great problem of financing exists, so long as the Committee on Revision of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia has enough money to carry on its work—the work that it has been asked to do 
and that which the Convention instructs the Revision Committee to do. 


COOPERATION IN PHARMACEUTICAL REVISION. 
BY E. FULLERTON COOK. 


The Pharmacopoeia, having been made a national standard by the Food and Drugs Act, 
has centered the attention upon itself of every related interest. The very nature of the publica- 
tion enlists the best and most honest coéperation of every associated science, and th. Ninth Revi- 
sion embodied the most complete coédperative work which medicine or pharmacy has ever pre- 
sented. The fact that this standard is published by an independent organization, having no 
commercial interest at stake and no rewards, other than honor, to distribute, and fortunately 
following a very democratic policy, has made it possible to secure the unstinted help of govern- 
ment laboratories, the research departments of scientific colleges and universities, the experi- 
mental data and experience of important commercia: laboratories, and the unselfish labor of many 
individuals. Perhaps, this has been in the past partly due to the personality of the Chairman. 
The Revision Committee has been fortunate in selecting men whose integrity has been unim- 
peachable and who have worked consistently for the perfection of the revision. It must, there- 
fore, be recognized that the Chairman has largely within his power the effectiveness of coépera- 
tion. All interests have demonstrated their willingness to help, and valuable contributions have 
always been made in former revisions. 

The machinery of revision and the way in which it is used will largely govern the amount 
of coéperation available for the next revision. Even now those interested in the U. S. P. revision 
work have been invited to contribute suggestions for improvements in the next Pharmacopoeia, 
and many responses have been received, which will doubtless be carefully studied by the present 
Committee, and recommendations and investigations result for the benefit of the next Committee. 
The Chairman and Executive Committee, who face the major problems of revision, could often 
secure an increasingly large amount of help in working out specific problems by assigning them 
to definite laboratories or individuals for investigation and report. This method has heretofore 
brought good results. In some instances, it is necessary to depend upon the conference method. 
No amount of correspondence at times can settle a problem. Under these conditions, satisfac- 
tory and prompt results are often obtained by calling together specialists in that particular prob- 
lem and inviting frank discussion. ‘This method was used in several instances, one covering the 
question of Opium assay; another, some of the volatile oil problems. Ready response has always 
been accorded such calls for a conference. 

Summarizing these statements, the conclusion must be reached that medical, pharma- 
ceutical, chemical, botanical and every other interest in the United States would seem to-day 
to be willing and glad to give their best service toward the perfection of the Pharmacopoeia, 
that the utilization of these scientific workers and the splendid equipment available depend 
largely upon the organization which the Chairman is able to perfect, his willingness and ability 
to utilize these forces, and his judgment and tact in handling the organization. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PHARMACOPOEIAL REVISION.* 


George E. Ewe: The detergent base (linseed oil) can be effectively replaced by certain 
other satisfactory and cheaper materials. It is suggested that the U. S. P. permit the use of 
these other satisfactory cheaper materials, dependent upon the lowest price quoted at the time 
of purchase for manufacture. See American Pharmaceutical Association Proceedings for 1914, 
page 277, and for 1918, page 170. 

Note: The phenol coefficient of compound solution of cresol (within the limits of errot 
inherent in the Hygienic Laboratory method of determining phenol coefficient) is dependent 
particularly upon the phenol coefficient of the cresol used and not the detergent base. 

I have frequently made samples of compound solution, of cresol from various samples of 
corn oil and find corn oil to be satisfactory in every way, including the phenol coefficient. 

Among the materials which have been found satisfactory are oleic acid, cottonseed oil, 
peanut oil, sesame oil, soya bean and cocoanut oil. The present prices of various materials suit- 
able for making compound solution of cresol, according to our Purchasing Department (H. 
K. Mulford Company) are: 


I oe nc ee ai eS le ha oe 23'/2 cents per Ib. 
ea eo ial cia alinls. a Wik aaa ae an 25!/3 cents per lb. 
ER oo o.55n-6 Hale si dG ecb Hawa swe 261/, cents per Ib. 
oir F *5 ial g Gees nacaraleal dow ic oss ea OS Much higher 
ce ange area haersien vin beedeeuweuae 407/19 cents per Ib. 
aac erica ehaalt'd-o x rora 544 Sle <.ocso wise Siac 25 cents per lb. 
ono aie God 4 Gia ace bie se se » 4 Vaieesie soe 22 cents per Ib. 


Apparently the cheapest material is cocoanut oil, but this is only apparent and not real. 
The really cheapest material at present is oleic acid because only °/,;) as much is required as of 
linseed or other oils because of the presence of the glyceryl radical in the oils. Therefore, the 
practical price (for purposes of comparison) of oleic acid is really only 21'/,9 cents per Ib. 

I would suggest that the U. S. P. permit the use of these other satisfactory cheaper ma- 
terials dependent upon the lowest price quoted at the time of purchase for manufacture. 

Regarding the other Pharmacopoeial standards of quality for these materials, I would 
present that this is not important providing the phenol coefficient, color, clarity, odor, consistency, 
detergent power, clarity of mixture with water, proportions of ‘“‘phenols’’ and ‘“‘inert ingredient 
(water)’’ statements were included in the U. S. P. description. Unfortunately, it is probably 
premature to require the phenol coefficient to be determined, but it must be taken into consid- 
eration that South Carolina requires this at present, other states are considering the matter and it 
is safe to predict that the officers in charge of enforcing the National Insecticide Law will be suc- 
cessful in getting through legislation requiring the phenol coefficient statement on the label of 
all disinfectants and similar products before the revision of the U. S. P. X comes up for considera- 
tion. I might say that the H. K. Mulford Company has anticipated this and has for many years 
placed a phenol coefficient statement on the label of Liquor Cresolis Compositus. The other 
requirements are very readily stated as familiarity with this product presents exact evidence. 
I would suggest the following requirements based upon my experience: 


Formula: 
Meee a oktn a a ob Kole ah nice obo eww cintew 500 Gm 
Ne ooo oth adr k tw vallseeeseseewns See below 
Sodiesm Tiydromide. .... . cc ccc ccc cc cccvccces See below 
Water, a sufficient quantity to make............ 1000 Gm. 


Detergent base: Oleic acid, linseed oil, cottonseed oil, peanut oil, sesame oil, soya bean 
oil, cocoanut oil or corn oil may be used. When oleic acid is used, employ 270 Gm. When any 
of. the other oils are used, use 300 Gm. 

Sodium Hydroxide: While 54 Gm. has proven satisfactory with the materials mentioned 
in this suggestion, yet it would be better to specify the specific quantities of sodium hydroxide 
to be used with the different detergent bases, the quantity of sodium hydroxide being based upon 





* Continued from p. 312, March 1919 issue. 
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the average saponification value of the various detergent bases obtained from a source satisfactory 
to the U. S. P. Revision Committee. 

These two ingredients (detergent base and alkali) might be included in the form of a table, 
as follows: 


Detergent Base (Gm.). Sodium Hydroxide (Gm.). 
Linseed Oil........... 300 54 Gm. 
Olete Acid... ........-. 270 54 Gm. 

Corn Oil, ete... ....... 300 ? 


Dissolve the sodium hydroxide in 50 mils of water and warm the solution to 70° C., 
add it to the detergent base and mix thoroughly; then continue to heat the mixture with stirring 
until a small portion is found to be soluble in boiling water without the separation of oily drops. 
While yet warm add the cresol and mix thoroughly, maintaining the temperature at about 70° 
C. until a clear solution is produced. Finally add sufficient water to make the finished product 
weigh 1000 Gm. 

Color: Brownish to reddish brown. 

Clarity: Perfectly clear, free from sediment. 

Note: When very cold turbidity may develop. The liquor should be rendered clear by 
warming before being dispensed. 

Odor: Cresol-like, not rancid. 

Consistency: Syrupy. 

Detergent power: When shaken vigorously with 10 times its volume of distilled water, 
voluminous lather must be obtained. A mixture of 1 volume with 10 volumes of distilled water 
must be perfectly clear. 

Proportion of Phenols: Considerable controversy has come up in regard to the propor- 
tion of phenols. The following note abstracted from ‘‘Laboratory Notes’’ by George E. Ewe and 
Chas. E. Vanderkleed presented at the Detroit meeting of the A. Ph. A. in August 1914, rep- 
resents my opinion regarding this matter. 

“Influence of Method of Manufacture on Composition of Compound Solution of Cresol: 
When prepared by the cold process exactly as prescribed by the U. S. P. VIII a lot of compound 
solution of cresol assayed 8.5 per cent. of water and 48.5 per cent. phenols by the methods of 
assay given in Bulletin 107, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. When pre- 
pared by the more satisfactory method of heating to saponify the linseed oil and dissolving the 
resultant soap while hot in the cresol, many lots manufactured ranged from 5 to 8.6 per cent. of 
water and from 48 to 50 per cent. of phenols.” 

Therefore, I would suggest a standard of 45-50 per cent. phenols and the inclusion of the 
method outlined in Bulletin 107 will cover this requirement thoroughly. 

Inert Ingredient (Water) should be recognized in the next revision since it is required by the 
National Insecticide Law. ‘The method should be based on that outlined in Bulletin 107, but 
no standard can be set, it being merely necessary to stamp the water content, as found by assay, 
on the label of each lot. The H. K. Mulford Company has adopted a standard of ‘‘not more than 
18 per cent. water,”’ based on the use of linseed oil and sodium hydroxide. The water contents 
mentioned in the A. Ph. A. note (see above) were based on the U. S. P. VIII formula calling for 
linseed oil and potassium hydroxide. 

As this product is used in such large quantities for sanitary and detergent purposes, every 
effort must be made to reduce the cost to the consumer. Proportion of pheno! standard will 
prevent controversies. 

LIQUOR MAGNESII CITRATIS. 

S. L. Hilton: Substitute sugar 51 Gm. for 60 mils of syrup. I can see no advantage in 
using syrup whether on hand or not. Syrup not freshly made is likely to contain spores that 
will cause trouble in the solution. Sugar is much better, easier to handle, filters practically as 
fast and gives better results. I am now making some experiments using heavy oxide of magnesia 
instead of the carbonate in its proper equivalent. So far as I have gone it seems to give a prepara- 
tion that keeps better and is much easier and quicker to make. 

Bertha Mueller: It is recommended that the technic be modified: 

Put the citric acid and the magnesium carbonate into a graduated vessel, add about half 
of the required amount of water and allow to stand until the reaction is complete, then add the 
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syrup, oil of lemon talc, and the remainder of the water. Filter the solution into clean bottles 
and stopper them lightly with a pledget of cotton, then place them in a water-bath and gradually 
heat them to boiling. Retain that temperature for a half hour, then remove the cotton pledgets 
and stopper the bottles tightly. Add the potassium bicarbonate when the solution of magnesium 
citrate is to be dispensed. 

It is very desirable to have a preparation that will keep; therefore, the U. S. P. directions 
should be modified, for they do not yield a satisfactory product so far as keeping qualities are 


concerned. 
LIQUOR POTASSII ARSENITIS. 


Dr. A.R.L. Dohme: The total arsenic should be estimated in addition to the arsenous arsenic. 
MAGMA BISMUTHI. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme: ‘The electrolytic assay method should be used in assaying this 
preparation. By simply evaporating a definite quantity of the magma to dryness and weighing 
the residue, soluble salts present in the preparation are estimated also. 

MAGMA MAGNESI2. 

S. L. Hilton: Increase standard to at least 7.5 per cent. magnesium hydroxide. It is 
easy to obtain a product assaying 7.5 per cent. It shows less separation on standing and is equal 
to any proprietary product on the market. 

Bertha Mueller: It is recommended that dried magnesium sulphate be used in place of 
magnesium carbonate. The following formula is submitted: 


Magnesium Sulphate, dried..............ce000. 270 Gm. 
Te ee eee 120 Gm. 
DISEIIO WCET OO HIBS... 56 ccc evecesecces 1000 mils 


Dissolve the dried magnesium sulphate in enough water to make 750 mils, and the sodium 
hydroxide in enough water to make 250 mils; filter both solutions. Then gradually and with 
constant stirring, pour the sodium hydroxide solution into the magnesium sulphate solution. 
Mix thoroughly, and add sufficient water to make the product measure 4000 mils. Allow to 
subside, then decant. Continue washing by decantation until the supernatant liquid is tasteless. 
Then allow the magma to subside to the required volume and preserve according to U. S. P. 
directions. 

Magnesium sulphate is preferable to magnesium carbonate because it is soluble in water, 
hence can be filtered and thus freed from mechanical impurities. Then again, the use of mag- 
nesium sulphate means a saving of time and labor for two reasons, namely: The resulting magma 
does not require nearly so much washing, due to the fact that sodium sulphate is more easily 
washed out than sodium carbonate; neither does it lend to the magma the persistent, disagreeable 
alkaline taste that the latter salt imparts to it as long as a trace of it is present. 

Dr. A. B. Lyons: Much of the milk of magnesia now offered is made by the formula which 
accompanies Keasbey and Mattison’s ‘‘Magma Magnesiae,’’ yielding a product which contains 
about 40 grains to the fluidounce of magnesium hydroxide, whereas the maximum allowed by 
the U.S. P. IX is 7.5 per cent. or about 36.4 grains to the fluidounce. Would not the 8+ per cent. 
(say 8.5) be preferable any way to 7.5 as less liable to separate? 

MAGNESII CARBONAS. 

George E. Ewe: A large proportion of the market supply of magnesium carbonate contains 
calcium oxide in excess of the U. S. P. limit aecording to the U. S. P. method of test. It is sug- 
gested that the U. S. P. Revision Committee get in touch with manufacturers of this chemical 
and arrange for conformance with the present U. S. P. standard or reduce the standard. Seven 
lots examined since June 1916 contained calcium oxide as follows: 

0.9 per cent. 
0.3 per cent. 
Excess. 
1.32 per cent. 
3.76 per cent. 
1.7 per cent. 
0.3 per cent. 
The U. S. P. standard is “not more than 0.8 per cent.” 
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MAGNESII OXIDUM. 
George E. Ewe: A large proportion of the market supply contains calcium oxide in excess | 
of the U. S. P. limit according to the U. S. P. method of test. It is suggested that the U. S. P. 


Revision Committee get in touch with manufacturers of this product in an effort to obtain con- 
formance with the U. S. P. standard or reduce the standard. 


22 samples from different sources tested since June 1916 contained calcium oxide as follows: 


oO. Ee. 
7.2 per cent. 
O. K. 
0.3 per cent. 
Slight excess 


1.16 per cent. 


9.74 per cent. 
3.46 per cent. 
2.00 per cent. 
1.10 per cent. 
0.50 per cent. 
1.80 per cent. 


































4.2 per cent. 0.57 per cent. 
3.2 per cent. 2.20 per cent. 
9.97 per cent. 1.8 per cent. 
2.57 per cent. 1.02 per cent. 
2.6 per cent. Excess. 

The U. S. P. standard is “not more than 2 per cent. CaO.” 


MANNA. 


Prof. Hebir W. Youngken: Description: In irregular, more or less elongated, flattened 
3-sided pieces; externally yellowish white or cream-colored; friable, somewhat waxy; internally 
nearly white, porous, and crystalline in appearance (large flake manna) or in irregular masses of 
brittle fragments from yellowish white to yellowish gray in color (small flake manna), or in ir- 
regular masses consisting in part of brittle and soft resin-like fragments, sticky and but slightly 
crystalline, yellowish white to brownish yellow (manna in sorts). Odor suggesting maple-sugar, 
taste sweet, slightly bitter and faintly acrid. 

The present Pharmacopoeia makes no mention of the commercial varieties of this drug 
under the description of its physical characteristics. The retail trade, accordingly, when ordering 
manna, has largely received the cheapest grade, e. g., ‘manna in sorts.”” It would be well to have 
standards for the three grades in commerce. 

MASSA HYDRARGYRI. 


Dr. J. M. Francis: Our (Parke, Davis and Company) experience with mercury prepara- 
tions ha, convinced us that any attempt to estimate the mercury content is unsatisfactory unless 
one finally resorts to the expedient of estimating the solution of mercury as a sulphide as in the 
case of the assay given on page 214 (U.S. P. IX) for the assay of corrosive sublimate. The assay 
of mass of mercury is quite complicated and is finally concluded by the titration method, using 
tenth-normal potassium sulphocyanate V.S. We have always found that this method gives us 
low results and it is open to the further objection that it is a colorimetric method. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the official method for mass of mercury will always give 
results that are one or two units below facts. To this extent the official process is troublesome 
to the manufacturers of mass of mercury and furthermore, it is the cause of a great deal of useless 
trouble to the pharmaceutical manufacturers who market mass of mercury in the form of pills. 
We find that the chemists of the various health boards universally get low results in attempting 
to use this official process, particularly when applied to mass of mercury pills. 

My recommendation, therefore, is that the proper committee in due season look into this 
matter very carefully and insofar as possible, utilize the precipitation as a sulphide in all mercury 
assays. 

MISTURA GLYCYRRHIZAi COMPOSITA. 

S. L. Hilton: Revise the formula by omitting opium. This eliminates much trouble— 
registration of all sales—and the small amount of opium contained therein plays little if any med- 
icinal part. 

Edward A. Wickham: Revise the formula, deleting the Tinctura Opii Camphorata con- 
tained therein and adding 





Acid Benzoic, 5 Gm. 
Camphor, 5 Gm. 
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instead. This suggestion is made with the fact in mind that the opium content is too small to 
be of any value and consequently its deletion will not impair the value of the preparation but will 
eliminate one exempted narcotic-bearing preparation. 

OLEORESIN &. 

Ralph S. Swinton: Manufacture of U.S. P. Oleoresins: The U.S. P. IX specifies ether 
as solvent. Omit this specification, leaving solvent to the discretion of the manufacturer. Ether 
is a very costly and unsuitable solvent. Many very much cheaper and more easily handled sol- 
vents produce an equally good or even better oleoresin. The fire risk with ether is also very 


great. 
OLEORESINA ASPIDII. 


Alfred A. Burdick: Include an assay process for this oleoresin. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme: An assay process should be given. Several reliable processes are 
available. Large quantities of oleoresin of malefern are marketed which do not contain 27 to 
28 per cent. of filicin—the amount present in a good product. 

OLEUM AMYGDALAS AMARAE. 

George E. Ewe: Oil of bitter almonds free from HCN is used extensively in flavoring 
pharmaceutical preparations. A U. S. P. standard for freedom from or limit of HCN should 
be adopted in order to exclude oils containing dangerous proportions of HCN. The quantitative 
test for HCN in U. S. P. oil of bitter almonds when applied to ‘‘Oil Bitter Almonds, free from 
HCN” sometimes indicates an apparent HCN content of as much as 0.1 per cent. This may be 
due to the error inherent in a volumetric process. Manufacturers of this oil should be requested 
to submit a practical monograph. 

OLEUM LIMONIS. 

George E. Ewe: ‘Terpeneless oil of lemon varies widely in citral content. It is widely 
used and superior to oil of lemon in keeping qualities. It should be described in the U. S. P., 
an assay method included based on present U. S. P. assay method for citral in oil of lemon. A 
basic standard of 36 per cent. citral should be established and permission granted to use an oil 
in proper proportion based on the citral content of the oil. Seventeen lots examined during the 
past four years varied as follows: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
12.55 52.20 
21.50 54.10 
20.20 59.20 
24.20 60.30 
25.80 67 .90 
26 .60 12.55 
33.40 26.70 
44.30 28 .60 
49 .40 


Average, 36.4 per cent. 
OPII PULVIS. 
George E. Ewe: Fuller’s earth should be excluded from the term “inert diluent” or milk 
sugar specified instead of “inert diluent.”” Milk sugar is a practical inert diluent. 

Fuller’s earth is popularly considered as an inert substance but actually reduces the ap- 
parent strength of the powder. A specified inert diluent is desirable for purposes of uniformity. 
OPIUM. 

Alfred S. Burdick: In the opium assay, the morphine crystals should be washed with 
morphinated water until free from ammonia. 

S. L. Hilton: Return to the gravimetric method. Personally I think it is much more 
satisfactory and I cannot see that it takes any more time. I believe the results are just as ac- 


curate. 

Analytical Laboratory, Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, Ottawa, Canada, by 
Alfred Tingle: Under the assay of opium omission of the preliminary extraction of opium by 
water and the substitution of some method by which the whole of the sample taken for assay 
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‘would be treated with lime or some similarly alkaline base is recommended. I do not wish to 
exploit any one lime method rather than another but should suggest the adoption of either 
the B. P. 1914 method of that of Stevens (Pharm. Archives) preferably modified by increasing 
weight of sample as in Allen’s ‘“‘Commercial Organic Analysis’ VI, 425, 4th American Edition, 
-where, however, the factor requires correction. The recognized fact that some of the morphine 
present in opium cannot be extracted by water is the reason for this proposal. The morphine 
left unextracted has not been alleged to lack physiological activity, however. 


OPIUM DEODORATUM. 
George E. Ewe: Fuller’s earth should be excluded from the term “inert diluent’ or 
milk sugar specified instead of “inert diluent.’’ See suggestions under Opium above. 
OPIUM GRANULATUM. 
George E. Ewe: Fuller’s earth should be excluded from the term “inert diluent” or milk 
‘sugar specified instead of ‘‘inert dilent.”” See suggestions under Opium above. 
PETROLATUM and PETROLATUM ALBUM. 
Henry T. Copeland, of L. Sonneborn and Sons: We suggest that no changes be made in 
the text for these articles without full discussion with the manufacturers. Our Dr. Sonneborn 
and Mr. Hart, our chief chemist, will be ready at any time to codperate in any way possible. 


PETROLATUM LIQUIDUM. 


Henry T. Copeland, of L. Sonneborn and Sons: We suggest that no changes be made so 

far as Petrolatum Liquidum is concerned. See Petrolatum above. 
PHENOL. 

The Barrett Company: Change congealing point from 38° to 39° C. A phenol melting 
as low as 38° C. is a rather impure material and the specification should be raised in order to 
insure greater purity. A higher specification will not be a serious drawback to manufacturers, 
practically all of whom are now working with a specification of 39° C. 


PHYSOSTIGMA. 


George E. Ewe: Present U.S. P. assay method does not yield reliable results. See Tuis 
JOURNAL, December 1919, and January 1920, for a proposed method. 


PODOPHYLLUM. 


George E. Ewe: It is suggested that the resin finally obtained in the U. S. P. precipitation 
assay method be dried at 100° C. instead of spontaneously in the air or that the “‘shake out” 
method mentioned in my suggestion under fluidextract of podophyllum be adopted. 


POTASSII HYDROXIDUM. 

John K. Thum: There should be a requirement that potassium and sodium hydroxides 
be free of chlorides. Both are largely used in the making of liquid soap and it is well known that 
chlorides precipitate soap. The merest traces interfere with the making of a perfectly clear liquid 
soap. When a manufacturer had his attention called to the fact that his product had spoiled 
a large batch of liquid soap, he stated that it complied with the U. S. P. and so it did, nevertheless, 
it could not by any stretch of the imagination be termed pure. 

QUININE. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme: ‘The test for foreign cinchona alkaloids in quinine and its salts 
should be revised. The amount of ammonia water (7 mils) permitted by the present U. S. P. 
is entirely too high and would permit quinine or quinine salts with as much as 8 per cent. of foreign 
cinchona alkaloids. There is no reason why such salts should be used, especially since the puri- 
fication of quinine sulphate is not very difficult. In no foreign pharmacopoeia is such a large 
amount of ammonia water permitted. 

N. V. Nederlandsche Kininefabriek and Semerangsche Administratie Maatschappij, Dept. 
Bandoengsche Kininefabriek: In connection with present high prices for quinine salts owing to 
scarcity of this valuable drug we beg to ask your attention for the following: 

During the great war the demand for quinine was enormous and prices were very high; 
the production of the bark in Java was increased more than was reasonable and the present 
quinine famine is the logical outcome of it. In order to improve the situation all losses in the 
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production must be reduced to a minimum and the output increased as much as possible. The 
standard of purity in the countries where a great consumption exists is, therefore, very important. 
The difference, f. i., between the standard of the British Pharmacopoeia, 1898, and the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia IX, is only a slight one as far as the percentage of other alkaloids is concerned. 
In fact it is not more than !/2 per cent. of these. The costs necessary to remove these foreign 
alkaloids is not only unreasonably high but also a considerable loss of quinine is resulting from the 
treatment with acids and heat. It is agreed upon between makers that 115 kilos of quinine sul- 
phate, B. P. 1898, represent only 100 kilos of quinine sulphate, Pharm. Germ, 4th Edition. 

In order that quinine throughout the world may be available as much as possible and of a 
generally accepted constant quality, we would sincerely recommend to you to make the new U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia standard according to that of the B. P. 1898. For the same reason the British 
Government has abolished the new standard of the B. P. 1914, and put into force again the 
standard of the B. P. 18908. 

The very severe standards to which the Pharmacopoeia Germanica served as an example 
were skilfully used as an advertisement for German ability and knowledge and moreover, were 
a very good reason to exact higher prices from the consumers when quinine was cheap and an 
overproduction of bark was available. The circumstances, however, have been changed. ‘There 
exists at present underproduction of cinchona bark and any increase over and above the normal 
price for the usual B. P. quality must be avoided. 


RESINA JALAP4:. 


Dr. A. R. L. Dohme: ‘The solubility test in ether and chloroform should be revised. ‘The 

details of the present method are not sufficiently clear. 
RESINA SCAMMONT. 

George E. Ewe: No scammony resin of U. S. P. quality regarding ether solubility has been 
on the market for years, but during the past two years the quality in this respect has improved, 
so that now it is possible to obtain scammony resin almost up to the U. S. P. requirement. It 
is recommended that the requirement of 95 per cent. ether solubility be reduced to 85 per cent. 
in order to make the standard more practical. Scammony resin offered during the past two 
years has ranged between 84 and 91 per cent. in ether solubility. A lot of seammony resin, made 
in our Research Laboratory (H. K. Mulford Company) from botanically correct seammony root 
was only soluble to the extent of 87.1 per cent. inether. ‘The determination of the ether solubility 
requires particular care. It is necessary to place the sample in a 4-ounce round nursery bottle, add 
anhydrous ether (as ordinary ether contains enough moisture to “gum’’ up the resin and prevent 
its solution in ether), shake, let stand or centrifuge and pour off the ether extractions. This is 
repeated several times, and finally the gummy insoluble matter must be triturated with the ether 
by means of a weighed glass rod in order to obtain total extraction. The bottle must be kept 
closed as much as possible in order to prevent the evaporation of the ether, which results in the 
deposition of moisture and “gumming up’’ of the resin, thus preventing complete extraction by 
the ether. We always use these precautions, yet have difficulty in obtaining ether solubility of 
95 per cent. even with authentic resin as mentioned above. 

RESORCINOL. 


Dr. Thomas S. Blair: Admit resorcin extracted from vegetable resins as a diatomic phenol, 
and define a dosage for it. Retain the present official resorcinol made synthetically, but give no 
internal dosage for it. Synthetic resorcin is toxic, producing convulsions. It is very useful ex- 
ternally but I believe it unsuited for internal administration. The natural resorcin is of es- 
tablished value internally but is almost out of trade, which is unfortunate. 

SABAL. 


W. H. Stone: ‘The fresh, ripe berries preserved by U. S. P. alcohol are suggested to be 
made official in place of the partially dried, ripe fruit. These berries are used for making the 
fluidextract and fresh berries produce a fluidextract which is superior to that made from the dry 
berries. The fresh berries can be readily preserved by alcohol which is later used in making the 
fluidextract. 

SANGUINARIA. 


George E. Ewe: Assay is proposed. A method and standard are suggested as follows: 
Assay for alkaloids: Powdered drug 5 Gm. Place in a bottle, add 100 mils of ether and 
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10 mils of 10 per cent. ammonia water. Shake for four hours. Filter off an aliquot. Shake 
out with 1 per cent. H2SO,. Make acid extractions alkaline with 10 per cent. ammonia and ex- 
tract with ether. Evaporate ether extractions. Dry residue of alkaloids at 80° C. and weigh. 

Standard: Not less than 2.5 per cent. of alkaloids. 

Note: The assay process described above is the typical ‘‘immiscible solvent gravimetric” 
alkaloidal assay process. ‘The only specific feature is the use of 1 percent. HeSO,. Weaker acid 
may be employed but 2 per cent. acid results in a precipitation of alkaloidal sulphate which inter- 
feres with drawing off the acid extractions. 


SAPO MOLLIS. 

Bertha Mueller: It is recommended that the technic for making soft soap be simplified. 

Dissolve the caustic potash in an equal weight of water in a container which will hold the 
heat developed during the process of solution. When solution has taken place, add the required 
amount of oil, followed by the alcohol. Stir with occasional intermittance until saponification 
has taken place, then add the remainder of the water with occasional stirring until it is absorbed 
and a clear soap results. The present U.S. P. directions are unnecessarily complicated. 

George E. Ewe: ‘The soft soap on the market is usually neutral or possesses a negligible 
acidity. There would appear to be no objection to this, therefore, it is recommended that the 
U.S. P. quantitative reaction test read as follows: 

The eran filtrate and tae on the addition of 0.5 mil phenolphthalein T. S. and 
titration with > ip Sulphuric acid or | af potassium hydroxide, as indicated by the phenolphthal- 
ein, shows ae more than 0.25 per cent. of KOH or not more than o.1 per cent. of oleic acid. 
Each mil of * H.SO, used corresponds to 0.00561 Gm. of KOH or each mil of 1 a KOH 


used corresponds to 0.0282 Gm. of oleic acid. See page 90, Proceedings Pennsylvania Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 1919. 
Neutral or negligibly acid soft soap is quite as effective as faintly alkaline soft soap. 


SCILLA. 
H. C. Colson, Jr.: See recommendations under Digitalis above. 


SCAMMONY. 


_S. L. Hilton: The definition should be so worded as to admit Mexican scammony. The 
majority of sceammony now on the market comes from Mexico. True scammony is practically 
unobtainable, and the Mexican scammony seems to answer every purpose and has the same 
medicinal properties. 

American Drug Manufacturers’ Association: ‘This Association recommends the admission 
of Mexican Scammony. See “Additions” above. 


SODIIT BENZOAS. 

George E. Ewe: A deficiency in the U. S. P. tests is pointed out and a remedy suggested. 

The U. S. P. sanctions the use of synthetic benzoic acid and requires it to be tested for 
chlorine, a possible impurity. Synthetic benzoic acid can be and probably is used to manufac- 
ture sodium benzoate, yet the U. S. P. evidently by oversight neglects to direct the application 
of a test for chlorine to sodium benzoate. However, all of the many lots of sodium benzoate 
used by the H. K. Mulford Company from June 1, 1917, to June 1, 1918, were free from more 
chlorides than allowed in benzoic acid. 


SODII BICARBONAS. 

George E. Ewe: U.S. P. description of taste does not fit all lots. The U.S. P. describes 
the taste as “cooling, mildly alkaline.’”” Some lots which answer all U. S. P. requirements have a 
distinctly saline, cooling, mildly alkaline taste. These particular lots are always almost perfectly 
free from normal carbonate as shown by the fact that a saturated aqueous solution gives no color 
or practically no color with a few drops of phenolphthalein T. S. I have never observed this 
saline taste in lots which give color in this test and contain normal carbonate within the U. S. P. 
limits. Of course, all U. S. P. sodium carbonate contains a little NaCl but always so small as not 
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to reduce the assay for NaHCO; below 99 per cent. I ascribe the saline taste to the absence of 
normal carbonate rather than to the presence of NaCl. Because this is a matter of taste, and 
tastes are variable, I do not wish to propose a change in the U. S. P. description of taste unless 
many similar instances are brought to the attention of the Revision Committee. 


SODII GLYCEROPHOSPHAS. 
George E. Ewe: The U. S. P. standard of not less than 68 per cent. of anhydrous Na:- 


C;H7PO, is too low. A standard of not less than 95 per cent. is suggested. During the past 
four years we have examined 28 samples with the following results: 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
71.0 74.4 73.0 100.0 
71.28 72.3 70.7 100.0 
72.16 72.0 70.2 100.1 
73.0 101.0 75.6 99 .6 
77-3 99.9 71.63 99.9 
69 .92 101.5 99.5 99 .8 
78.0 99.9 87.8 99.9 


The order in which the results are given in this table represents the order in which they 
were examined. It will be noted that recent lots appear to be anhydrous. 


SODII HYDROXIDUM. 
John K. Thum: See suggestions given under ‘‘Potassii Hydroxidum.” 


SPIRITUS ATHERIS NITROSI. 

Prof. L. E. Sayre: This preparation should be stabilized—made more permanent. We 
are having no end of trouble with this preparation in the west. Although there has been some 
improvement, it still seems impossible for pharmacists to meet the U. S. P. standard. Over 30 
per cent. of the spirit sent to the state laboratory is woefully below standard. We are experiment- 
ing with this preparation, endeavoring by some changes to stabilize it. Have no recommendations 
to make at present. We are inclined to recommend, for one thing, that the percentage of ethyl 
nitrite be reduced to conform with other countries: 


SPIRITUS AMMONIA! AROMATICUS. 
Dr. A. R. L. Dohme: ‘Total alkalinity should be determined, on account of the liability 
of a loss in ammonia to occur in the manufacturing of the product. [> 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COMPOSITUS. 

Edward A. Wickham: Delete Spiritus Juniperi Compositus, inasmuch as the leaders of 
the medical profession, with but few exceptions, have decreed that alcoholic liquors are not of 
therapeutic value, and inasmuch as their feelings met with approval at the hands of the last 
Revision Committee, brandy, whisky, etc., being deleted from the U. S. P. IX, it would seem but 
logical to delete the above named product, which is delicately flavored diluted alcohol of about 
the same alcoholic strength and flavor as “gin.” 


STYRAX. 
George E. Ewe: U.S. P. Storax is not obtainable. An available type should be included 
in the U. S. P. 
S. L. Hilton: Definition should be so worded to admit American Storax. American 
storax seems to answer every purpose and it is plentiful while the Oriental has been unobtain- 


able for some time. 
STRAMONIUM. 


George P. Koch: See recommendations under Belladonna Folia above. 

George E. Ewe: ‘The whole dried plant either with or without the root should be made 
official instead of only the leaves. (See American Journal of Pharmacy, January 1919). The 
cost of U. S. P. stramonium would be reduced since the harvesting is simplified. A larger supply 
of stramonium is rendered available. 
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STROPHANTHINUM. 


veorge E. Ewe: The U.S. P. statement that it “is very soluble in water” is not consistent 

uirket supplies of otherwise U. S. P. quality. The statement should read “is slowly but 
completely soluble in water.’”’ Three lots which answered all other U. S. P. requirements were 
not ‘very soluble in water,’’ since even minute quantities dissolved very slowly, although com- 
pletely. D.H. Brauns, Ph.D., and O. E. Clossen, Ph.B., state in Tuts JouRNAL, May, June and 
July 1913, that “cold water dissolves strophanthin slightly, 1 part to 43 parts of water at 18° C.”’ 


STROPHANTHUS. 
H. C. Colson, Jr.: See recommendations under Digitalis above. 


SYRUPUS. 


Dr. J. M. Francis: I hope we may not issue another revision of the U. S. P. or for that 
matter another revision of the National Formulary without seriously considering the advisability 
of changing the formule of those syrups and elixirs containing an appreciable amount of free acid 
in conjunction with sugar syrup. Now, it is an incontrovertible fact that one cannot keep a com- 
bination of sugar syrup and free acid, even without any medicament whatsoever, without there 
inevitably being a reaction, whereby more or less of the sugar is caramelized or decomposed, 
with the production of an objectionable yellowish or brownish color. As is known by experience, 
if there is sufficient acid present and the mixture is kept for a sufficient length of time, such a 
syrup or elixir will become almost black. Not only is this reaction objectionable in itself because 
of the developing of decomposed products from the sugar, but it is equally true that in this break- 
down other medicaments, as for instance the iron salts quite frequently used, may be broken down 
also or reduced. 

I cannot see that there is any objection whatsoever aside from conservatism or precedent 
why in all such preparations we cannot omit the sugar altogether and substitute the necessary 
amount of glycerin. 

If the prejudice or conservatism of our revisers would permit, I would even go so far as to 
suggest that in a few instances where the public has become accustomed to very sweet syrups, 
that the sweetness of the glycerin be supplemented by the addition of a trace of saccharin. 
Whether it will be permissible to use saccharin or not, I do sincerely hope, however, that the re- 
visers may see the logical reason for substituting glycerin for sugar. 

Now then we are going to face an objection on the part of some to continuation of the use 
of the terms “syrup” or “‘elixir.””. Such an objection would be, perhaps, more logical in the case 
of “syrups” than it would in cutting the sugar out and substituting glycerin in “‘elixirs.”” We 
mi, at perhaps call such a syrup “‘glycerite’’ though I can see an objection to this in that many 
pharmacists, physicians and a greater or less proportion of the consuming public are used to the 
term “syrup’’ and look with suspicion upon the term “glycerite.” After all, as a matter of plain 
common sense, why does the term ‘“‘syrup’’ mean a solution containing a large proportion of sugar? 
As a very good illustration of what I have in mind, I would merely refer you to Syrup of Calcium 
and Sodium Lactophosphates. 

SYRUPUS AURANTII. 

S. L. Hilton: Omit the citric acid. This will make a more stable preparation, just as 

pleasant to taste, and I can see no advantage to be obtained by having an acid syrup. 


SYRUPUS LACTUCARII. 

W. H. Stone: It is suggested that this syrup be deleted. There is very little demand for 
it. The price of the drug is too high to warrant its use and has been practically unobtainable for 
the past two years. 

SYRUPUS PRUNI VIRGINIAN. 

Henry Paul Busch: During the past year or so we have had considerable trouble and loss 
from fermentation of syrup of wild cherry. Increasing the sugar and glycerin did not prove 
satisfactory. A small percentage of benzoate of soda was also tried and found wanting. Salicy- 
lates and formaldehyde were not deemed suitable even for trial. 

Five per cent. of alcohol, however, gave us a stable syrup. There are various reasons, 
however, why this addition is not desirable, and we made various trials to obtain a stable syrup 
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without alcohol. The active work was done in our laboratory by Mr. George E. Spangler and 
Mr. John Devitt. 

Our final conclusion is that if the syrup can be made rapidly, with very little exposure of 
the percolate, a stable preparation may be had. We went back to the U. S. P. 1890, which used 
rather more glycerin. We found that if the drug were moistened and allowed to lie loosely in a 
closed vessel during maceration, percolation could be completed rapidly with water and the 
drug practically extracted. 

We found that collecting the percolate and afterwards making the syrup offered an oppor- 
tunity for fermentation to begin. If the percolate was allowed to drop into a mass of sugar in the 
receiving bottle, which is a common practice, it was often impossible to dissolve all the sugar, 
but if the sugar were placed in a second percolator below that containing the drug, the tincture 
falling only two or three inches into the sugar, the sugar would be completely dissolved by the time 
the requisite amount of syrup had been collected. The sugar must be coarse granulated or Crystal 
A. Fine granulated packs too closely and will not dissolve. Syrup made by this process has 
good appearance, and samples of it exposed for three months past in a southern window over a 
steam radiator have remained in perfect condition. I would, therefore, suggest the following form- 
ula and directions for the coming Revision: 


Wild Cherry Bark in No. 20 powder................... 150 Gm. 
GUI INNO, oo oc cc cc ecccccccscecvcevic 700 Gm. 
ET earache cara eas stabs, ent acwnctede om & ware ole ab alk alam 150 mils 
EW i II 0c. a: o- 5.955 oe 6s-oi310.5 wa a0 aeiewee weenie 1000 mils 


Mix the glycerin with 300 mils of water, moisten the wild cherry bark with a sufficient 
quantity of the liquid and macerate twenty-four hours in a closed vessel. 

Prepare two percolators, a cylindrical one for the drug and immediately below it, one con- 
taining the sugar, and below this a graduated receiver. 

When maceration is complete, pack the drug firmly in the percolator, pour on the remainder 
of the liquid, and follow it with water. Allow percolation to proceed rapidly, the percolate from 
the drug falling directly on the sugar. Continue until 1000 mils of syrup have been collected, 
when the sugar should be completely dissolved. 


TALCUM PURIFICATUM. 


S. L. Hilton: Coarse powder should be specified for filtration purposes; the fine powder is 
unsatisfactory. 

TEREBENUM. 

George E. Ewe: Occasional market supplies have higher boiling range than U. S. P. pre- 
scribed. An opinion is desired whether this nonconformance warrants rejection as being non- 
U.S. P. Occasional lots answer all U. S. P. requirements except that the boiling range mounts 
as high as 185° C. instead of only 172° C., as prescribed by the U. S. P. These laboratories 
(H. K. Mulford Company) reject all such lots. Harvard (Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 13, December 
10, 1919, page 3279) recommends ‘‘distils between 165—-185° C.”’ and “‘not more than 5 per cent. 
distils below 160° C.” 

TERRA SILICEA PURIFICATA. 


George E. Ewe: ‘The limit of loss upon ignition may be too low. It is suggested that 
the U. S. P. Revision Committee consult with manufacturers in an effort to have them supply 
U.S. P. material. Otherwise the allowable loss upon ignition should be raised. 

The lots received during the past 5 years yielded the following losses: 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
10.4 19.6 19.4 23.4 
18.3 10.3 10.9 13.48 

4.8 10.38 14.55 n2.3 
6.75 7.8 11.89 12.86 
10.4 11.16 8.4 Il .4 
10.6 22.8 II .93 10.3 


TINCTURA ACONITI. 
H. C. Colson, Jr.: See recommendations under Extractum Aconiti above. 
George E. Ewe: A reduction in alkaloidal standard to 0.04 to 0.05 Gm. alkaloids per 100 
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mils and a corresponding change in the physiological standard is suggested. See my suggestions 
under Aconitum above. 


TINCTURA BENZOINI COMPOSITA. 


George E. Ewe: Substitute an obtainable variety of storax for Storax, U. S. P. in this 
formula. 

TINCTURA CINCHONAS COMPOSITA. 

John K. Thum: ‘This preparation should be made with a menstruum of dilute alcohol. At 
the present time when alcohol is being heavily taxed any legitimate means of exercising economy 
in its use will be welcomed by the retail pharmacist and manufacturer. It has been my experi- 
ence that the drugs are thoroughly exhausted by using diluted alcohol, U.S. P. Assaying of the 
finished product bears out this statement. It has also been noticed that in dispensing and mixing 
with other preparations in prescription work better and more sightly mixtures are the result; 
something that should be striven for in the making of medicines for the sick. 


TINCTURA COLCHICI SEMINIS. 


Ebbert Webber: 1 desire to submit for your consideration the following method for assay- 
ing tincture of colchicum seed. You will see at once that there is only a slight change from the 
method given in the Pharmacopoeia, but I am of the opinion that this change will eliminate two 
probable errors in manipulation. 

Assay: Evaporate 150 mils of the tincture of colchicum seed on a water-bath to about 
20 mils, transfer it te a 300-mil graduated flask and rinse the evaporating dish with about 10 
mils of distilled water in divided portions. Then add 10 mils of solution of lead subacetate, 
shake the mixture thoroughly and add enough recently boiled distilled water to make 300 mils. 
Then proceed as directed in the assay under Colchici Semen, page 120, fifth line of the assay 
beginning with the words “‘filter off 200 mils.” 


TINCTURA GENTIANZ COMPOSITA. 


John. K. Thum: Would recommend that the glycerin be eliminated in the interest of 
economy, as it fails to accomplish its object. Glycerin was added to diminish precipitation, 
which takes place almost at once, and in our experience cannot be prevented. As the extractive 
contained in the drugs comprising this tincture are easily soluble in the menstruum required by 
the Pharmacopoeia, very light packing of the drugs for percolation is advantageous in that it 
hastens the process and prevents the going through of inert matter. "The Pharmacopoeia should 
have a requirement that the preparation be allowed to stand about a week or ten days and then 
filtered. This is the only practical way to handle the situation. 


TINCTURA HYOSCYAMI. 

W. H. Stone: A menstruum of 6 volumes of alcohol and 3 volumes of water is suggested. 
This menstruum yields a clearer and brighter preparation. 

S. L. Hilton: The U.S. P. IX requires 250 mils of tincture of hyoscyamus for the assay. 
While this is advantageous in some ways—that, is, a larger amount of alkaloids to be finally 
titrated—it has a serious disadvantage in introducing a very large amount of fat which I find 
is so troublesome that it is almost impossible to separate the alkaloids and obtain concordant 
results. It more than overbalances the care that is necessary in working on the smaller amount 
of alkaloids obtained from 10 mils of tincture. I have made repeated failures working with 250 
mils of tincture owing to the fat, while with 100 mils of tincture I have practically no trouble. 


TINCTURA LACTUCARII. 


W. H. Stone: It is suggested that this preparation be deleted. ‘There is very little demand 
for it. The price of the drug is too high to warrant its use and has been practically unobtainable 
for the past two years. 

TINCTURA OPII CAMPHORATA. 

Thomas S. Blair: Increase opium strength to 2-1.4 grains per fluidounce so that it is no 
longer exempt under the Harrison Antinarcotic Act. Paregoric is very extensively sold and used 
as drug preparation of addiction, not only for the opium therein but for the alcohol. It is sold 
in groceries and general stores to quite a degree. I have positive knowledge of cases in which as 
high as one pint of paregoric has been consumed by one person in one day. So much is this prep- 
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aration abused that the Commissioner of Health in Pennsylvania has been obliged to issue special 
rulings in order to control its use by drug addicts as well as its sale in quantity not at all justified 
in medical or pharmaceutical practice. Increasing its strength to the slight degree suggested 
would take it out of the exempt class of preparations and limit its legal dispensing to legitimate 
purposes. 

TINCTURA PHYSOSTIGMATIS. 

George E. Ewe: ‘The U.S. P. method of assay has not yielded reliable results. A more 
reliable method is suggested. See ‘‘The Assay of Calabar Beans and Preparations of Calabar 
Beans” on page 1006 of Tuts JouRNAL, December 1919. 

TINCTURA RHEI. 

J.P. Snyder: In the case of tincture of rhubarb, U. S. P., I failed to obtain a satisfactory 
product with the official formula and also when I omitted the glycerin, as both precipitated upon 
standing, although I cannot say that the absence of glycerin tended to increase the volume of the 
precipitate and to make an entirely satisfactory tincture it is necessary to resort to aging. 

TINCTURA SANGUINARLE. 

George E. Ewe: Standardization is suggested. A method and standard are proposed: 

Evaporate 50 mils on oak-sawdust until all alcohol is off. Place the impregnated sawdust 
in a bottle add 100 mils of ether and 10 mils of 10 per cent. ammonia water. Shake for four 
hours, filter off an aliquot, shake out with 1 per cent. H.SO,. Make acid extractions alkaline 
with 10 per cent. ammonia. Extract with ether, evaporate ether extractions, dry at 80° C. and 
weigh as alkaloids. 

Standard: 0.25 Gm. alkaloids per 100 mils. 

Notre: ‘The assay process described above is the typical ‘‘immiscible solvent gravimetric 
alkaloidal assay’’ process. The only specific feature is the use of 1 per cent. HeSO,y. Weaker 
acid may be employed, but 2 per cent. acid results in a precipitation of alkaloidal sulphate which 
interferes with drawing off the acid extractions. 

TINCTURA ZINGIBERIS. 

J. P. Snyder, of the Norwich Pharmacal Company: In connection with the subject of 
ginger I wish to direct to your attention the standard of the U. S. P. for tincture of ginger? 
It is evident that the standards for solids and water soluble solids are wrong, and I have taken 
the matter up on several occasions. ‘The last time was with Mr. Beringer at whose suggestion the 
work that I did upon this subject was published in the American Journal of Pharmacy,Volume 
90, page 253. I wish that the possibilities of considering a change in the standard for tincture of 
ginger would be placed before the proper committee. 


UNGUENTUM. 
I. Lewyn: 1 recommend the following change: In place of benzoinated lard use 
eee eae 200 Gm. 
Peanut oil in lard form................ 800 Gm. 


Mix by heating the wax first and then add the peanut oil. Stir until cool. 

This is simpler than the U. S. P. formula, is less expensive and keeps better, especially 
in tropical climates. 

UNGUENTUM ACIDI BORICI. 

S. L. Hilton: Paraffin is unsatisfactory in ointments. This formula should be experi- 
mented with, as the ointment does not keep well. 

I. Lewyn: The following formula is recommended: Boric Acid 100 Gm., Ointment 
900 Gm. Mix. This is simple and easy to make and will keep in any climate. 


UNGUENTUM ACIDI TANNICI. 
I. Lewyn: The following formula is suggested: 


MINN S556 5506 Rs coda de wn 20 Gm. 
Ns os cc avis we RSS ee aie kaon 20 Gm. 
Ns ne ace a a Ee ace we 60 Gm. 


Dissolve the acid in the glycerin by heat and mix with the ointment until cool. 
This is easy to prepare and will keep in good condition in any climate. 
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UNGUENTUM AQUZ ROS. 

S. L. Hilton: Use liquid petrolatum instead of oil of sweet almonds. Liquid petrolatum 
makes a far superior product, does not become rancid on standing, is more acceptable generally 
and as usually employed seems to be a better product as it is not as readily absorbed. 

I. Lewyn: The substitution of peanut oil for almond oil is recommended. Almond oil is 
getting higher priced all the time and is not always pure. Peanut oil is obtainable at a lower 
price and is always pure. 

UNGUENTUM BELLADONN Zi. 

I. Lewyn: I recommend the substitution of peanut oil in lard form for the benzoinated 

lard. A more stable product is insured, and the price is lower. 


UNGUENTUM CHRYSAROBINI. 
I. Lewyn: I recommend the use of peanut oil in lard form in place of benzoinated lard. 


UNGUENTUM GALLAE. 

I. Lewyn: I recommend the substitution of ointment as per suggestion made under 

“Unguentum”’ above. 
UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI. 

L. T. Andrews: ‘The following recommendation is made for the assay of this ointment: 

Add 20 mils of nitric acid and 20 mils of distilled water to 2 Gm. of the ointment, warm, 
stir occasionally and then titrate with potassium sulphocyanate. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme: ‘The limits of the amount of mercury present in the preparation 
should be more liberal. This recommendation is made in consideration of the difficulties which 
are experienced in making the ointment. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI OXIDI FLAVI. 
S. L. Hilton: A 1 per cent. ointment is what is usually used. This ointment is used 
mostly by oculists and they only use as 1 per cent. ointment. Why is it necessary to have an 
ointment of 10 per cent. strength? 


UNGUENTUM PICIS LIQUIDS. 

Bertha Mueller: It is recommended that the technic for making tar ointment be modified: 

Melt the wax, add the lard, and when the whole is melted, pour it into a mortar and let 
it cool to a semi-solid consistency, then gradually and with constant stirring add the tar. 

The U.S. P. directions do not yield a satisfactory product, owing to the fact that too much 
heat is directed to be used. It has been our experience, that in order to obtain an ointment which 
is fairly permanent, and in which the tar, during the process of making the ointment, does not 
undergo a change by which a portion of it is thrown out in the form of sticky particles, it is highly 
essential that the least possible amount of heat should be used in the manufacture of the ointment. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. 

Prof. J. G. Beard: I recommend that the benzoinated lard be melted and added to the 
sulphur, first in such a quantity as will make a thick paste and this thoroughly triturated, and 
then the remainder of the lard with constant stirring until cold. The tendency with the present 
process is for the sulphur ointment to be granular unless the benzoinated lard is perfectly free from 
granulation. If the lard be melted and the whole mixture stirred while cooling, the resulting 
product will be perfectly smooth. 

UNGUENTUM ZINCI OXIDI. 

S. L. Hilton: A more satisfactory formula should be devised. The present formula is far 
from satisfactory. The present preparation on standing becomes granular and in hot weather 
is entirely too soft. 

VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIUM. 

Dr. J. M. Francis: The U.S. P. VIII and previous editions specified ‘‘Dried bark of the 
root.” The U.S. P. IX specifies ‘“The dried bark of viburnum prunifolium, without the presence 
or admixture of more than 5 per cent. of wood or other foreign matter.” 

An examination of black haw bark now generally obtainable from American collectors 
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shows that it consists almost wholly of the bark of the trunk and stems with only a very small 
percentage of the bark of the root; and many shipments consist wholly of bark collected from that 
part of the tree above ground and contains none of the root bark whatsoever. 

In other words, the inevitable has happened When the revisers of the Pharmacopoeia 
permitted the use of the bark from the whole tree, including both the bark of the portion above 
ground and also the roots, the drug collectors have ‘‘followed the lines of least resistance’? and 
have gotten into the habit of collecting the bark which is most convenient and easy to handle, 
and do not bother to dig up the roots and peel them. 

Now there may be, and there undoubtedly is some question in the minds of some of our 
most advanced therapeutists as to the actual therapeutic value of viburnum prunifolium, yet 
on the other hand, there are a great many physicians in this country who are convinced that the 
root bark is possessed of very considerable virtue, and this is still one of the most popular and largely 
consumed of our native drugs. If the drug has a medicinal activity, there is no doubt that the 
bark from the trunk and stems is very much inferior to the bark from the roots. This can be 
easily demonstrated, by making up a fluidextract or tincture from the two sources. 

I would, therefore, like to suggest a most careful reconsideration by the revisers of the U. 
S. P. X, and if this drug is to be retained in the Pharmacopoeia or in the National Formulary, 
we should not allow the presence of bark collected from either the trunk or stems of the tree in a 
quantity amounting to more than 25 per cent. 

XANTHOXYLUM. 

Prof. Heber W. Youngken: It is recommended that the word “transverse” before ‘‘sec- 
tions” under the description of the histology of both Northern and Southern Prickly Ash barks 
be deleted and the descriptive text be accordingly revised. Medullary rays in Northern Prickly 
Ash, while mostly 1-cell in width, are occasionally 1 to 2 cells wide. Medullary rays in Southern 
Prickly Ash are mostly from 1 to 2 or 1 to 3 cells wide, occasionally 1 to 4 cells wide. 

Transverse sections are poor criteria for ascertaining the range in width of medullary 
rays, in terms of cells. This would obtain alike for all bark, root or stem drugs. Longitudinal 
tangential sections should be employed for this purpose. 

ZINGIBER. 

Dr. J. M. Francis: Under the head of Ginger, the U. S. P. recognizes Jamaica Ginger, 
African Ginger, Calcutta Ginger, Calicut Ginger. It furthermore states that ginger is used in 
the manufacture of Fluidextract Aromatic. Fluidextract of Ginger. Oleoresin of Ginger. Aromatic 
Powder. Compound Rhubarb Powder. Syrup of Ginger. Tincture of Ginger. 


We find that in the manufacture of fluidextract of ginger, tincture of ginger and syrup 
of ginger (from the fluidextract), it is specifically directed that only Jamaica Ginger shall be used. 

Under Oleoresin of Ginger it is permissible to use any of the several varieties. 

In Compound Powder of Rhubarb Jamaica Ginger is specified. 

In Aromatic Powder Jamaica Ginger is specified. 

In other words, in all of the official preparations, it is demanded that Jamaica Ginger be 
employed and the several other varieties are permissible for only the manufacture of the Oleoresin. 

The inevitable result of forcing practically all the consumption of ginger to the Jamaica 
variety is that there is an insufficient supply so that a great deal of this specific variety of drug on 
the market is inferior in quality and this monopoly of the drug, barring its use in the manufacture 
of oleoresin and perhaps in veterinary remedies, enables the producers and drug dealers to com- 
mand a very high price for Jamaica Ginger. 

I wish to take issue with this decision on the part of the Revision Committee and say 
that I think they made a mistake which should be corrected in the next revision. I have made a 
study of different varieties of ginger—procuring samples from time to time from different drug 
dealers in New York and elsewhere and I do not hesitate to say that a great deal of the African 
ginger and the so-called Cochin Ginger is very much superior to the average Jamaica. Such drug 
is cheaper in price and it actually yields a fluidextract or a tincture of superior flavor and of greater 
strength than the average Jamaica Ginger now available on the market. 

I do not mean to say that the best grade of Jamaica Ginger is not superior in flavor to an 
inferior grade of African or Cochin Ginger. I don’t hesitate to assert however, that a fair quality 
of African or Cochin Ginger is equally as good and perhaps superior in flavor and in strength 
to the same grade of Jamaica Ginger. 
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My obvious recommendation, therefore, is that this specification of confining practically 
all the pharmaceutical preparations except the oleoresin to Jamaica Ginger, be rescinded or modi- 
fied so as to permit the use of African or Cochin Ginger as an alternative. 

By taking such action, the market is greatly enlarged, there is introduced an element of 
competition and the drug trade at large will be able to obtain this valuable material at a reduced 
cost and at the same time, there will be no reduction in quality and consequently the consumer 
will be at no disadvantage. 

Note: Dr. Francis’ opinions are concurred in by Mr. J. P. Snyder, of the Norwich 
Pharmacal Company, Mr. Howard T Graber, of the Digestive Ferments Company, the Scientific 
Section of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, Dr. F. B. Kilmer, of Johnson and 
Johnson, and Dr. John Uri Lloyd, of Lloyd Brothers. 


PART II. 


REAGENTS. 

Acetic Anhydride:—Dr. A. B. Lyons: I fail to see how a deficiency of only 1 per cent. 
would correspond to the presence of about 7 per cent. of acetic acid. However, that is not here 
nor there. The point is that the present U. S. P. assay of acetic anhydride does not detect acetic 
acid as an impurity in the anhydride. 

DEXTROSE (CHEMICALLY PURE GLUCOSE). 


Chr. E. G. Porst, Corn Products Refining Company: Since 1914 we have been manufac- 
turing Chemically Pure Glucose for various scientific institutions, for instance, Rockefeller 
Institute of Medical Research, hospitals which have been using it for intravenous injections, etc. 
We have, through the courtesy of E. R. Squibb and Son, had tablets made from chemically 
pure glucose instead of lactose and found these to dissolve readily. Chemically pure glucose can 
undoubtedly replace Lactose in many pharmaceutical preparations. It appears in the form of a 
very fine crystalline powder manufactured from commercial glucose by repeated crystallization. 
New methods for making chemically pure glucose developed the last few years will enable the 
manufacturer to place this product on the market at reasonable prices and it will undoubtedly 
be a better product for many pharmaceutical preparations than cane sugar or lactose. 


PERCHLORIC ACID. 


Genesee Chemical Company: It is recommended that perchloric acid, HClO, be included 
among the reagents. Free from sulphates, barium, chlorides, and all metallic salts, evaporating 
5 mils to dryness with unweighable residue. Strength of solution to be 60 per cent. by weight. 
Specific Gravity 1.54. 

FILTER PAPER, QUANTITATIVE. 

George E. Ewe: The U.S. P. directs the use of Schleicher and Schull’s product on page 
532. Some other make should be specified as Schleicher and Schull’s is unobtainable. There 
are other makes that will answer the purpose. 

TOLUOL. 

The Barrett Company: Change boiling point from 110-112 to 1° boiling range. Change 
words “boiling between 110-112°” to read ‘“‘boiling within 1° C., including the 111° point.” 
The proposed change is a somewhat stricter specification covering more pure material and the 
manner of wording would make it less liable to controversy due to some slight difference in method 
of determination. 

XYLOL. 

The Barrett Company: Change words “‘it boils between 136 and 140° C.” to read “it 
boils between 137 and 142° C.”” Change words “specific gravity about 0.850 at 25° C.”’ to read 
“specific gravity 0.860 at 25° C.” The boiling range given in the old specifications just barely 
includes the boiling point of the main constituent meta-xylol which boils at 139.5. Sufficient 
leeway is given below. ‘The proposed boiling range puts the boiling point of meta-xylol in the 
middle of the range. The gravity 0.850 at 25° C. given in the previous specifications is incorrect. 

TENTH-NORMAL IODINE VOLUMETRIC SOLUTION. 

George E. Ewe: A shorter method of preparation is suggested. Instead of dissolving 
12.692 Gm. of purified iodine in a solution of 18 Gm. of potassium iodide in 300 mils of distilled 
water, use only about 40 mils of water. The U.S. P. method requires from 2 to 3 hours, this 
modified method requires only about 10 minutes. 
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COMPARISONS. 
Time Factor of the 
Method. Required. Jo lodine. 

ey Ae a EIEN, ook so cane ss cwioespoeawesdieision 3 hours I .000 
Modified method, diluting after the iodine is completely dis- 

NE 1 I oo 6a hock we bei wice ewiew adiee'einswe ovis 15 minutes 1 .OO1 
Modified method, allowing to stand undiluted for 1 hour after 

iodine is completely dissolved..................0ceeeees 11/, hours I .OO1 


TENTH-NORMAL POTASSIUM DICHROMATE VOLUMETRIC SOLUTION. 

C. L. Black: ‘The first paragraph, page 552, U. S. P. VIII having been deleted, the state- 
ment beginning ‘‘when used’’ bottom of page 562 of the Ninth Edition, is hardly intelligible, 
since it refers to the solution mentioned in the deleted paragraph. 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS. 

Prof. L. E. Sayre: Some of these tests should be revised and others added, perhaps. 
Our Dr. C. Ferdinand Nelson is one who will probably be able to suggest improvements and ad- 
ditions to this list of reagents. 

Albert Schneider: The preparation of culture media and stains should be in accordance 
with the recommendations of the American Public Health Association and the U. S. Public Health 
Service, etc. All that the committee on bacteriology would be required to do would be to copy 
carefully the methods of the Laboratory Section of the American Public Health Association and 
of the American Public Health Service after consulting with these bodies. 

GENERAL TESTS. 

M. Ebbert Webber: I believe that there should be included along with other general tests 
a solubility test, where practical, for all official chemicals. This test should be in addition to the 
present solubility data. For instance, the U. S. P. IX requires that sodium salicylate produce a 
‘nearly clear and colorless solution’? when dissolved in 10 parts of distilled water. I have not 
made a careful analysis of the U.S. P. IX to ascertain how many other chemicals have a similar 
requirement, but I feel safe in saying that the number is very small. My reason for being in- 
terested in having an official solubility test is that I have been forced to accept, as being U. S. P. 
quality, over 500 pounds of sodium benzoate which I knew did not deserve such recognition. 
Sodium benzoate, as you know, when pure, will produce a colorless solution when dissolved in 5 
parts of distilled water. This lot produced a yellow solution but because the U. S. P. was silent 
on this point, the manufacturers maintained that the goods were satisfactory because they met 
all the requirements of the U. S. P. 

TEST FOR HEAVY METALS. 

George E. Ewe: The U.S. P. 1X test for heavy metals makes no provision for those heavy 
metals beyond the lead and arsenic groups, principally zinc. A modification is suggested. 

Between the phrases ‘‘and again set aside for half an hour” and ‘The color produced, 
if any, etc.,”’ add “evaporate to dryness. Redissolve the residue in 1 mil of diluted hydrochloric 
acid. Dilute with 10 mils of water. Filter, make the filtrate alkaline with a measured volume of 
ammonia water. Boil until nearly free from ammonia. Filter. Wash the filter with enough 
distilled water to obtain 10 mils of filtrate, add 1 mil of ammonia water, followed by distilled water 
sufficient to make 20 mils and saturate with hydrogen sulphide gas.’’ Add the phrase “‘either by 
the hydrogen sulphide T. S. or the hydrogen sulphide gas’’ after ‘‘The color produced.” 

TESTS OF PURITY UNDER U. S. P. SALTS. 


A. R. Bliss, Jr.: Under Calcium Bromide, for example, ‘‘not more than a slight turbidity 
is produced at once (chlorides)’’ completes the description and requirements of the U. S. P. 
test. The test as described is too indefinite, for what might be called ‘‘a slight turbidity” by 
one individual might be called a ‘‘decided”’ or ‘“‘marked turbidity’? by another. Specific limits 
should be set, as for example with the test for chlorides under Calcium Bromide, a limit of say 
0.000,002 Gm. Cl (or whatever limit might be looked upon as practical and desirable) in 1.00 
Gm. of sample might be set. The methods in many cases could be rapid colorimetric methods. 
The above is simply an example of many indefinite tests for purity in the present revision of the 
U.S. P. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 





‘All papers presented to the Association and its branches shall become the property of the 
Association, with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
than those of the Association, except by consent of the Committee on Publication.’-—By-Laws, 


Chapter X, Art. III. 


Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible. Minutes should be typewritten, with wide spaces between the 
lines. Care should be taken to give proper names correctly, and manuscript should be signed by 


the reporter. 
CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


In response to a call of the officers and cer- 
tain representative members of the Chicago 
Branch, a special meeting of the Branch was 
held Friday evening, March 12, at the Hotel 
LaSalle. 


The occasion was the visit to Chicago of 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb, who, after a dinner, 
presented his plan for increasing the mem- 
bership in the A. Ph. A. and the N. A. R. D. by 
means of a great national campaign with ad- 
vertising, personal letters, etc. This plan, 
which will be published in full in an early 
number of the Northwestern Druggist, was 
heartily endorsed by the members present at 
the meeting, and a motion was passed that the 
matter be presented to the next regular monthly 
meeting of the Branch for its consideration. 

E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 


The 1ogth monthly meeting of the Chicago 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was held at the City Club, Friday 
evening, March 26, at eight o’clock, with forty- 
five members and friends in attendance. The 
subject of the evening was “The Liquor 
Traffic in Drug Stores.”’ 

Samuel C. Henry, Secretary of the N. A. 
R. D., was the first speaker. Mr. Henry 
stated that it was unfortunate for pharmacy 
that the Section in the Volstead Act providing 
for the dispensing by druggists of liquors on 
Physicians’ prescriptions could not have been 
eliminated. If the great medical organiza- 
tions had stood with the great pharmaceutical 
organizations at the time that this Act was 
under consideration by Congres , the stigma 
of the liquor traffic on medicine and pharmacy 
could have been entirely removed. He 
warned pharmacy not to let the impression 
get abroad that the drug store had taken the 
place_of the saloon. He maintained that this 





was not so, and the great majority of pharma- 
cists were either refusing altogether to sell 
liquor or were limiting their sale to strictly 
legitimate prescriptions. If the impression 
becomes firmly fixed in the public mind that 
liquor can be easily obtained through the physi- 
cian and pharmacist, it will eventually take 
more money out of the store than such trade 
will ever bring in. He regretted very much 
that the liquor conditions in Chicago had at- 
tracted so much attention in the newspapers. 
The Chicago druggists were called upon in 
great haste to combat a strong movement of 
ex-saloon keepers entering the drug business. 
Through the efforts of the officers of the C. R. 
D. A. the federal prohibition authorities in 
Chicago immediately placed temporary re- 
strictions upon the quantity of liquor that 
should be sold in drug stores and are now 
restricting the number of prescription blanks 
that will be issued to physicians. This tem- 
porary restriction on pharmacists will undoubt- 
edly be rendered more severe within a short 
time. 

Dr. Bernard Fantus responded next, and 
expressed the opinion that the medical pro- 
fession will be big enough, to repudiate liquor 
dollars. He regretted very much that the 
matter of prescribing liquors could not have 
been kept from the medical profession. The 
use of alcohol must be greatly curtailed in 
medical practice and in pharmacy. Tinc- 
tures of the milder drugs should be deleted 
from the U. S. P. and fluidextracts used in- 
stead. However, drugs of high potency should 
be used in tincture form rather than in fluid- 
extracts. The flavoring spirits such as lemon, 
vanilla, anise, peppermint and ginger might 
well be deleted and a class of preparations 
introduced, perhaps emulsions, that would be 
equal in flavoring and carminative value. He 
also suggested that many alcoholic liquid medi- 
cines, especially certain so-called ‘‘elegant”’ 
elixirs, could well be deleted. It is inhumane 
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to order for patients such a medicine as I. Q. & 
S. in liquid form. It could just as well be 
given in a form of pills or tablets. Alcohol 
itself as an external application or “rub” can 
always be medicated so as to render it unfit 
for internal use; there are many succedanea 
superior to it. 

Prof. E. H. Wisner, of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
spoke on the “‘bone dry” law of Indiana, and 
pointed out that physicians’ prescriptions call- 
ing for liquor cannot be dispensed in Indiana. 
Therefore, the Indiana druggists are not 
troubled with the liquor problem. The sheriff's 
duties have become so reduced that no one 
wants the job. His principal business is 
hunting illegal stills. Billiard halls as ‘‘blind 
pigs’’ cause more trouble than drug stores. 


Mr. Honorof, of Gary, Ind., expressed the 
opinion that druggists were much better off 
financially and held a higher place in their 
community if they did not permit the selling 
of liquor in their stores. 

Sam. L. Antonow, President of the C. R. D. 
A., deplored the fact that Chicago druggists 
were unable to maintain their resolve not to 
take out the government permits for the dis- 
pensing of liquor on physicians’ prescriptions. 
However, the entry of a number of ex-saloon 
keepers into the drug business in Chicago 
and the threat of many more, perhaps hun- 
dreds, to enter, caused the Chicago druggists, 
in great haste, to take out these permits in 
an endeavor to prevent the destruction of 
their business by these men, interested only in 
the sale of liquors. He expressed the opinion 
that the present regulations in Chicago would 
soon be made much more restrictive, and that 
shortly there would be very little prescribing 
of liquor except for real medicinal use. 


I. M. Light, Secretary of the C. R. D. A., 
stated that nearly 1200 of the 1300 old mem- 
bers of the C. R. D. A. had now taken out 
liquor licenses. He believed that a druggist 
should be prepared to fill legitimate liquor 
prescriptions; that doctors are entitled to pre- 
scribe liquor; that whiskey, brandy and other 
alcoholics are truly medicines and should be 
recognized in the U. S. P. as such. 

F. P. Snyder, of the Owl Drug Co., stated 
that his company, with their long chain of 
stores, absolutely prohibited the sale of alco- 
holic liquors, and in his opinion this was good 
business policy. 

Secretary Gathercoal favors State legisla- 
tion prohibiting the prescribing of liquors by 
physicians and the dispensing of such pre- 
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scriptions by pharmacists. He recognized 
that the debauch of liquor selling by certain 
druggists, and ex-saloon keepers, posing as 
druggists, which had spread over Chicago 
within the last few weeks, would not long con- 
tinue, as the Federal prohibition officers plan 
to markedly restrict the sales. If the drug- 
gists of Chicago induce the prohibition officers 
to restrict the sale of alcoholics to a very few 
gallons per month the ex-saloon keepers will 
be kept out of the drug business, there will 
be no stigma as liquor sellers attached to drug- 
gists and they can come before the public 
with ciean hands in the matter. 

E. N. GATHERCOAL, Sec’y. 

DENVER. 

The Denver Branch, A. Ph. A., met in 
regular communication on Tuesday evening, 
February 17, 1920, at the Metropole Hotel. 
According to the usual custom the meeting 
was preceded by a dinner. In response to 
President Gregory’s request made at the 
January meeting for each member to do his 
part toward a larger membership, and as evi- 
dence that the various ones had made very 
strong efforts with that end in view, fifty- 
three were present at the meeting, thirty-one 
of whom were new members; twenty-two being 
old members of the Denver Branch. W. 
Scott Payne and M. P. Givens were high men 
in the matter of bringing in new applications, 
bringing in ten and eleven, respectively. A 
total of fifty-one new applications were re- 
ceived, which proved conclusively that all 
the members had been busy in getting new 
material for the Denver Branch. Not only 
were members solicited for the Denver Branch, 
however, but seven new applications for the 
American Pharmaceutical Association were 
turned over to the Secretary, with five of 
which Mr. L. L. Alkire was credited. After 
the dinner a vote was taken upon the admis- 
sion of the fifty-one new applicants and they 
were all unanimously elected to membership 
in the Denver Branch, A. Ph. A. 

The minutes of the January meeting were 
read, and approved after one or two correc- 
tions had been made. 

Mr. O. E. Wallace, Treasurer during 1919, 
and who was absent from the January meet- 
ing, then read his yearly report, and same was 
approved and accepted. (Mr. Wallace’s re- 
port attached.) 

President Gregory announced his appoint- 
ments of directors of the various phases of the 
work, same having been outlined quite .ex- 
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tensively by him at the January meeting. 
Under President Gregory’s plan it is hoped 
to care for every interest pertaining to both 
Professional and Commercial Pharmacy, by 
dividing the work of the Branch into two 
sections, that of Pharmaceutical Advance and 
that of Business Progress. Each of these is 
in turn divided into several departments, 
each one being in charge of a director, who is 
at liberty to call upon other members to assist 
him in the performance. 

The various departments and their direc- 
tors are as follows: 


Section of Pharmaceutical Advance. 


Department of Report: on Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Progress—Prof. W. D. 
Engle. 

Department of Ethics and Fraternal Rela- 
tions—Dr. R. L. Black. 

Department of Employees Educational and 
Betterment Work—A. W. Clark. 

Department against Illegal Practices—Charles 
J. Clayton. 

Department of Relations with the Medical 
Profession—Dr. W. H. Jenkins. 

Department of Public Health and Betterment 
—S. T. Hensel. 

Section on Business Progress. 

Department of Purchasing and Selling Meth- 
ods—L. Wilson. 

Department of Modern Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting—J. T. Earnest. 

Department of Advertising Methods—D. C. 
Twiss. 

Department of Employment, Salaries and Rela- 
tions to Employees—Dr. H. H. Harvey. 
Department of Methods of Pricing Prescrip- 

tions and Merchandise—F. J. Butler. 

Department of Soda Fountain Business—E. 
J. Hellwig. 

Department of 
Jeffries. 
Departments Pertaining to Both Sections. 





Sundry Lines, ete.—J. H. 


Department of Program and Entertainment— 

Roy A. White. 

Department of Legislation, Licenses, etc.— 

H. B. SeCheverell. 

Department of Membership and Attendance— 

W. Scott Payne. 

After announcing his appointments, Presi- 
dent Gregory asked for some suggestions by 
members present, and Messrs. Lord, Clayton, 
Wilson, Jeancon and Clark made a few re- 
marks, all being heartily in favor of the plans 
as presented by the President. 
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President Gregory next spoke upon the mat- 
ter of getting better prices for drugs, drug 
store merchandise, etc., and after some dis- 
cussion, in which Messrs. Clark, Wilson, 
Scholtz, Jeancon and Lord took part, Mr. 
Lord suggested that Fred C. Shaw be re- 
quested to again take up the work of collecting 
the necessary information as to changes in 
costs, etc., so that all retailers may more in- 
telligently determine the proper selling 
prices. 

Mr. Jeancon made an earnest plea for 
patronage of local cigar and candy manufac- 
turers, who he thinks are more inclined to 
give the retailer a square deal than are foreign 
manufacturers. The question of the cost 
of fountain beverages was taken up, and the 
director of that department promised to make 
an investigation and report upon same at 
the March meeting. 

Mr. Roy Newbern, former Red Cross war 
worker in Siberia, who gave a very interesting 
short talk at the January meeting about his 
experiences while in the Service, gave us a 
much longer and more detailed account of 
those experiences, and his talk was greatly 
enjoyed and appreciated by all present. Mr. 
Newbern’s talk concluded the meeting. 

R. A. WHITE, Secretary. 


MARCH MEETING 


The Denver Branch, A. Ph. A., met in 
regular communication Tuesday, March 16, 
1920, at the Metropole Hotel. As usual, the 
meeting was preceded by a dinner. President 
Gregory presided and seventy-five members 
were present, being an increase of twenty-two 
over the February meeting. Forty-six new 
applications for membership were turned over 
to the Secretary, showing that all the members 
of the Denver Branch were making strenuous 
efforts to increase the membership to the point 
of including every druggist, and every person 
allied with the drug business in the City of 
Denver. 

The President opened the meeting with a 
welcome to ali the new members present and 
urged every one to keep up his or her work in 
interesting those not already in the Associa- 
tion. 

The Secretary’s report of the February 
meeting was next read, approved and ordered 
filed. The names of the forty-six new appli- 
cants for membership were read and they 
were all elected to membership in the Denver 
Branch, making a total of one hundred seventy- 
two members, active and associate. 
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Fred C. Shaw, Chairman of the Committee 
on Prices, was unable to be present on ac- 
count of sickness; the President took up the 
matter of prices on drugs and drug merchan- 
dise. Discussion on same was invited and 
entered into by Messrs. Chedister, Black, 
Clark, McElvain, Wilson, Naughton, Stead- 
man, Jeancon, SeCheverell, and others. Prices 
quoted in the Price Book of the Los Angeles 
and Southern California Retail Druggists’ 
Association were cited and those prices were 
held in strong favor by many members of the 
Denver Branch. R. L. Black quoted per- 
centage of profit made on hardware merchan- 
dise and strongly urged better profits in the 
retail drug business, since other lines of mer- 
chandise are, in almost every instance, much 
more profitable than are the items in the drug 
business. Messrs. Shaw, Chedister and Hamil- 
ton were appointed to draw up a Price Book 
for the Denver Branch, A. Ph. A., and they 
were requested to consult the members of the 
Price Committee of the old Denver Retail 
Druggists’ Association of 1918 regarding same. 
It is hoped that in this manner a Price Book 
may be gotten up which will be satisfactory 
to every retail druggist in Denver and whereby 
uniform prices, as well as better prices, will 
prevail at all times. 

Chas. J. Clayton gave a very interesting 
and instructive talk on Liquor and Alcoholic 
Licenses, Prescriptions, etc. He also gave 
some information regarding the denaturing 
of Bay Rum and the necessity of complying 
with this new regulation. Mrs. Shaw, of the 
Internal Revenue Department, offered one or 
two corrections to Mr. Clayton’s remarks 
and added some little information that he 
had not touched upon. 

F. J. Butler gave a talk upon the pricing of 
prescriptions. His remarks were very inter- 
esting, he having had quite a broad experience 
in that particular field in some of the largest 
Drug Companies in the U. S. Mr. Butler 
earnestly urged the getting of better and 
higher prices for prescriptions, pointing out 
the high operating costs of Prescription De- 
partments, etc. 

The meeting was not devoted entirely to 
business, as has been the case at all previous 
meetings. It had been decided that some en- 
tertainment should be given and consequently 
a short musical program was arranged. M. 
P. Givens, at the piano, and Wm. A. Brann, 
on the violin, rendered a few selections which 
were greatly appreciated and loudly applauded. 
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Miss Ethel Church, a former employee of 
the Scholtz-Mutual Drug Co., sang two songs 
which were likewise warmly received. The 
main event of the evening, however, was that 
very late and touching Ballad, ‘‘Hail, Hail, 
the Gang’s All Here,’’ beautifully warbled by 
the Harmony Quartette, composed of Messrs. 
Clayton, Shirley, Hamilton and Chedister. 
All those present agreed that the Harmony 
Quartette has a wonderful future behind them 
and great possibilities before them, and they 
were showered with good wishes for their 
success in the Musical World. 

This March meeting of the Denver Branch, 
A. Ph. A., was a record-breaker, not only in 
attendance, but also in interest shown and en- 
thusiasm. New life seems to have come into 
the Branch and it is earnestly hoped and ex- 
pected that a great amount of good will be 
derived by all the members. With the large 
membership and large attendance at each 
monthly meeting there is no doubt but that 
these things can be fully realized. 

R. A. Wuire, Secretary 
NEW YORK. 

The March, 1920, meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was called to order in the Lecture 
Hall of the New York College of Pharmacy, 
Monday, March 8th, at 8.15 P.M. 

In the absence of President McCartney, 
Vice-President Anderson presided. Chair- 
man Anderson introduced Mr. Samuel C. 
Henry, who made a short address before the 
Branch. 

Thirty-five members were present. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read and approved. 

Membership Committee—An application 
from Mr. Frantz F. Berg, care of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, 70 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was received for membership in the Local 
Branch and the Secretary was ordered to 
take the usual course with regard to the ap- 
plication. 

New Business.—Prof. E. L. Newcomb, of 
Minnesota, was now introduced and read a 
paper on Pharmaceutical Organization. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that a 
committee of three be appointed to consider 
Prof. Newcomb’s paper and report at the 
following meeting. The committee consists 
of Messrs. H. V. Arny, C. O. Bigelow and 
C. L. Eddy. 

Report of the Committee on Education and 
Legislation —Mr. Eddy brought in a lengthy 
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and complete report which was followed by 
considerable discussion. 


Scientific Session. 


Prof. Diekman, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Progress of Pharmacy, read a number 
of abstracts on the following subjects: 

Determination of Camphor Monobromate. 

Analysis of Silver Sodium Salvarsan. 

Oxidation of Ethyl Alcohol. 

Sugar Refining. 

Lime and Bromide Disinfectants. 

Water Resisting Glues. 

Determination of Hydrastine. 

Considerable discussion followed the read- 
ing of this report, which was ordered filed, 
with the thanks of the Association. 

The following were the speakers of the 
evening: 

Dr. Jacob Diner, Dean of Fordham Univer- 
sity, College of Pharmacy, ‘Suggestions for 
the Forthcoming Pharmacopoeia with Refer- 
ence to ‘Paregoric.’”’ 

E. H. Gane, of McKesson & Robbins, 
“General Suggestions for the Forthcoming 
Pharmacopoeia.” 

Robert R. Lampa, of Lehn & Fink, ‘‘Legal 
Aspects for the Forthcoming Pharmacopoeia.” 

It was moved, seconded and carried, that 
the papers of the evening be received with 
the thanks of the Association. 

Huco H. SCHAEFER, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The March meeting of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation was held at the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy, Tuesday evening, March 9, 
1920, at the usual hour, President Griffith in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The names of seventeen 
new members were proposed and it was moved 
and approved that the Secretary cast the 
ballot electing them to membership in the 
Branch. The annual report of the Treasurer 
was read and directed to be filed. The 
finances of the Branch were in excellent shape; 
Prof. F. P. Stroup, Chairman of the Auditing 
Committee, reported that he had found the 
accounts of the ‘Treasurer correct. The 
Nominating Committee’s report was made 
by Prof. E. F. Cook, as follows: 

President, B. C. Goodhart. 

1st Vice-President, Mrs. C. H. LaWall. 

2nd Vice-President, Edward T. Hahn. 
Secretary Treasurer, Elmer H. Hessler. 
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Committee on Fraternal Relations, Ambrose 
Hunsberger, Chairman, Horatio C. Wood, 
Jr., M.D., Frank E. Morgan. 

Committee on Practical Pharmacy, Ivor 
Griffith, Chairman, J. W. E. Harrison, A. B. 
Nichols. 

Committee on Membership, Russell T. Black- 
wood, Chairman, Mrs. Josiah C. Peacock, W. 
W. McNeary. 

A motion was made and adopted that R. P. 
Fischelis cast the ballot electing these nominees 
to the respective offices of the Branch for the 
coming year. 

The retiring President spoke briefly on the 
high spots during the year and particularly 
calling attention to the increased member- 
ship due to the activity of the Membership 
Committee. E. G. Eberle made a motion 
which was adopted that the retiring officers 
receive the thanks of the members of the 
Branch. 

Prof. E. L. Newcomb, of the University of 
Minnesota, and formerly of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, presented his plan for 
a Membership and Organization Campaign 
for National and State Associations. His 
plan was an extensive sales proposition. The 
plan, in its entirety, will appear in the North- 
western Druggist for April. It was discussed 
by Messrs. Eberle, LaWall, Stewart, Fischelis, 
Cook and Herron. A motion was made by 
E. G. Eberle, and the same was adopted, that 
a Committee be appointed to discuss the plan 
and report at the next meeting of the Branch 
as to its value and possibilities. Professor 
Newcomb was tendered a vote of thanks, after 
which he expressed his delight at the oppor- 
tunity afforded to spend the evening with 
his former friends and associates. 


The regular scientific program followed. 
Ralph Foran presented a very interesting 
demonstration entitled ‘‘Chemical Vaudeville.”’ 
Mr. Foran utilized many freaks of Chemistry 
to amuse as well as instruct those present. 


On account of the absence of Mr. R. C. 
White, his paper on “Tablet Manufacture’”’ 
was held over for the next meeting so that Mr. 
White could, personally read it and enter into 
its discussion. 

Prof. Louis Ge-shenfeld gave another of 
the series of talks on “Blood Analysis” in his 
usual instructive style. This was the first 
meeting in the experience of the Secretary 
when it was necessary to secure additional 
seats for those attending and it is indeed grati- 
fying to note that the efforts of the officers 
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in securing interesting papers and contributors 

are rewarded by a constantly increasing at- 

tendance. This concluded the program. 
E-wMER H. Hessuer, Secretary. 


PITTSBURGH. 

The February meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Branch, A. Ph. A., was of usual interest be- 
cause of the lecture on Poison Gases used in 
Warfare delivered by Dr. E. C. Reif, of the 
faculty of the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, 
who was identified during the war with the 
U. S. Chemical Warfare Service. Dr. Reif 
went into minute detail in explaining methods 
of producing the several gases, testing and 
field experimenting, illustrating various proc- 
esses by use of chalk diagrams on the black- 
board. 

Dr. F. J. Blumenschein, another member 
of the faculty, gave an informal talk on 
Benzyl Benzoate, which substance is being 
exploited by detail men in the employ of cer- 
tain manufacturers just at this time. He 
exhibited a few sample preparations in which 
the chemical is recommended for dispensing 
purposes by the manufacturers. Dr. Blumen- 
schein was not particularly impressed with the 
usefulness of the article and Dr. Emanuel 
agreed with him. Both were of the opinion 
that the substance is only a passing fad which 
will soon follow in the wake of the scores of 
other prominently exploited articles with 
which physicians have been detailed in the 
past. Apropos to the above conclusion, 
B. E. Pritchard called attention to an editorial 
which appeared in the current issue of the 
Weekly Bulletin, the organ of the Allegheny 
County Medical Society, from which he 
quoted this excerpt: 

“The Code of Ethics of the American Med- 
ical Association specifically states that it is 
unprofessional for a physician to prescribe or 
dispense secret medicines or other secret 
remedial agents. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the manufacturers of such remedies are using 
the medical profession to introduce their 
preparations and later advertising them to the 
public, having first patented the name and 
formula for such preparation. The affable 
detail man leaves a few samples at your office, 
beautifully colored, and with an explanation 
as to particular virtue of his type of prepara- 
tion and you may, accepting his word in good 


faith, prescribe his product. This is the be- 
ginning, and in a few short months the drug- 
gist and the manufacturer are selling this 
across the counter without your prescription. 
The substance Acetylsalicylic acid was intro- 
duced under the name of aspirin some years 
ago, and the ease of using the trade name by 
physicians has begun a business which is worth 
many millions to the producers. They are 
now in the advertising game and in a short 
while some of the substances we have pre- 
scribed in good faith will be advertised in like 
manner. The alien property custodian sold 
the aspirin rights for a number of million 
dollars and we have been responsible for in- 
troducing to the public this enormous busi- 
ness enterprise. A strict adherence to the 
Ithical Code would have prevented the 
abuse of the dangerous drug by an unsus- 
pecting public.” 

After the reading of a communication from 
the Secretary of the National Pharmaceutical 
Service Association, Dr. Blumenschein, for 
the Committee appointed at the January 
meeting for the purpose, presented the follow- 
ing resolution of protest: 

WHEREAS, The recommendation of Surgeon 
General Ireland does not make provision for 
the recognition of Pharmacy as a profession; 
and 

WHEREAS, The term Pharmacist as used 
by and in the U. S. Army may mean any 
person who may be detailed to the drug room; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pittsburgh Branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association is op- 
posed to any regulation or legislation which 
does not give the same full recognition to 
Pharmacy as is accorded to any other necessary 
profession or technical branch or division of 
the U. S. Army. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

In response to the request from the Revision 
Committee of the National Formulary, Dr. 
Emanuel stated that he has a number of sug- 
gestions to offer which he will formulate for 
presentation at the March meeting of the 
Branch. 

President Darbaker named chairmen for 
the following committees: Publicity, B. E. 
Pritchard; Membership, R. S. O’Brien; Pro- 
gram, J. H. Wurdack. 

B. E. Prircuarp, Secretary. 
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Alsberg and Schwartze 

Pharmacology of cadmium 

J. Pharm. Exp. Therap.; through Am. J. 
Pharm., 92 (Feb. 1920), 139 

Anon 

Cement for marble 

Apoth. Zig.; through D. A. Apoth. Ztg. (Feb. 
1920), 164 

Anon 

Chinese (India) ink 

J. Roy. Soc. Arts; through Pharm. Era, 53 
(March 1920), 79 

Anon 

Cohune and avocado oils 

Drug. Circ. 64 (March 1920), 114 

Anon 

Formaldehyde color reactions 

Boll. Chim. Pharm.; through Pharm. Era, 53 
(March 1920), 79 

Anon 

Glycerin from sugar 

Drug. Circ. 64 (March 1920), 115 

Anon 

Moldy arsenic pills 

Pharm. Ztg.; through Drug. Circ., 64 (March 
1920), 102 

Anon 

Oil of spike lavender 

Perf. and Ess. Oil Rec.; through Pharm. Era 
(March 1920), 79 

Anon 

The fate of methyl alcohol in the body 

J. Am. Med. Assoc.; through Am J. Pharm., 
92 (Feb. 1920), 126 

Barnes, R. E., and Hume, E. M. 

Milk as an antiscorbutic 

Biochem. J.; through Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 21, 
1920), 171 

Barton, A. W. 


Lipolytic activity of castor and soya bean 

J. Am. Chem, Soc. 42 (March 1920), 620 

Birckner, V. 

Zinc in food 

Biochem. J.; through J. pharm. chim., 21 (Jan. 
I, 1920), 39 

Boa, P. 

Preparation of grey powder 

Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 28, 1920), 200 

Bordes, F. 

Evaporation of sera in vacuo 

Compt. rend.; through J. pharm. chim., 21 
(Jan. 1, 1920), 44 

Braun, C. 

Volumetric solutions of the German Pharma- 
copoeia 

Apoth. Ztg.; through Pharm. 
(Feb. 21, 1920), 196 

Broeksmit, T. C. N. 

Detection of free and combined citric acid 

Pharm. Weekblad; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 173-A 

Brown, K. 

Manufacture of phenol in a high pressure 
autoclave 

J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 (March 1920), 279 

Cabannes, E. 

Geranium maculatum 

Bull. Soc. Pharm.; through Pharm. J., 104 
(Feb. 28, 1920), 195 

Cabannes, E. 

Sterilized Camphorated Oil 

Bull. Soc. Pharm. Bord.; through Pharm. J., 
104 (Feb. 14, 1920), 141 

Cassegrain 

Picric acid as a disinfectant 

N. O. Med. & Surg. J.; through Am. J. Pharm., 
92 (Feb. 1920), 138 

Cazamian 


Weekblad, 57 
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Atropine for seasickness 

Arch. Med. Pharm. Nav.; through Pharm. J., 
104 (Feb. 21, 1920), 169 

« Cobet, R. 

Effect of arsenic trioxide on growing plants 

Biochem. Ztsch.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 134-A 

Cofman-Nicoresti, J. 

Adulteration of Olive oil 

Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 14, 1920), 139 

Connstein, W., and Ludecke, K. 

Glycerin from sugar 

Naturwiss.; through Am. Drug., 68 (March 
1920), 15 

DeLoisy, E. 

Alcohol from coke-oven gases 

Compt. rend.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 
(Feb. 28, 1920), 147-A 

Deniges, M. G. 

Detection of cinnamic acid 

Bull. Soc. Pharm. Bord.; through Pharm J., 
104 (Feb. 14, 1920), 141 

Deniges, G. 

Microchemistry of mercury compounds 

Bull., Soc. Pharm.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 
39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 107-A 

Diner, J., and Horstman, G. 

Postage stamps as sources of infection 

Med. Times; through Pract. Drug., 38 (Feb. 
1920), 34 

Dott, D. B. 

Opium assays 

Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 28, 1920), 197 

Dreyfus, G. L. 

Sterile water for salvarsan injections 

Miinch. Med. Wochschr.; through Pharm. 
Weekblad, 57 (Feb. 21, 1920), 214 

Duret 

Destroying organic matter 

Compt. rend.; through Drug. Circ., 64 (March 
1920), 101 

Eicke 

Importance of the colloidal gold reaction 

Miinch. Med. Wochsch.; through Am. J. 
Pharm., 92 (Feb. 1920), 139 

Elze 

A new mint oil 

Chem. Ztg.; through Drug. Circ., 64 (March 
1920), 102 

Flieringa, J. 

Castellana’s reaction for nitrogen 

Pharm. Weekblad, 57 (Jan. 3, 1920), 3 

Fuhner, H. 

Pharmacologic detection of physostigmine 

Bioch. Zech; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 
(Feb. 28, 1920), 172-A 
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Gaglio, G. 

Identification of vitamines in urine 

Policlinico; through Pharm. Weekblad, 57 
(Feb. 21, 1920), 214 

Gawalowski, A. 

Testing traces of iron in filter paper 

D. A. Apoth. Ztg., 40 (Feb. 1920), 156 

Goeckel, H. J. 

Concentrating and isolating tubercle bacilli 

Med. Rec.; through Am. Drug., 68 (March 
1920), 30 

Gronberg, J. 

Disintegration of pills 

Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 28, 1920), 197 

Gross 

Instability of wine of pepsin 

Dtsch. med. Wochsch.; through Drug. Circ., 
64 (March 1920), 101 

Guyot, J., and Simon, J. 

Action of sulphuric acid on methyl alcohol 

Compt. rend.;*through J. pharm. chim., 21 
(Jan. 1, 1920), 44 

Hagedorn 

Taking specific gravity of small amounts of 
urine 

Ugesk. f. Laeger; through Schweiz. A poth. Ztg., 
58 (Feb. 19, 1920), 108 

Heiduschka, H., and Gareis, M. 

Melissyl alcohol and melissic acid 

J. prakt. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 163-A 

Heim, Fernbach and Rullier 

Wound dressings 

Pract. Drug., 38 (Feb. 1920), 34 

Hiltner, R. S., and Wichmann 

Zine in oysters 

Biochem. J.; through J. pharm. chim., 21 
(Jan. 1, 1920), 39 

Hindley, H. 

Assay of iron filings 

Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 7, 1920), 116 

Hughes, E. J. 

Composition powders 

Am. J. Pharm., 92 (Feb. 1920), 95 

Jermstad, A. 

History of opium 

Rep. Pharm.; through Schweiz. A poth. Ztg., 58 
(Feb. 19, 1920), 102 

Kendall, E. C. and Osterberg, A. E. 

Chemical identification of phyroxin 

J. Biol. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 
(Feb. 16, 1920), 133-A 

Kind 

Bleaching with permanganate 

Ztsch. ges. Textilind; through Drug. Circ., 64 
(March 1920), 102 
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Kolthoff 

Assay of ferrous salts 

Pharm. Weekblad; through Drug. Circ., 64 
(March, 1920), 102 

Kolthoff, I. M. 

Assay of iodides 

Pharm. Weekblad; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 155-A 

Kolthoff, I. M. 

Iodometric assay of acids 

Pharm. Weekblad, 57 (Jan. 17, 1920) 53 

Kolthoff, I. M. 

Iodometric assay of chorates 

Pharm. Weekblad; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 155-A 

Kolthoff and Van der Heider 

Tin assay 

Pharm. Weekblad; through Drug. Circ., 64 
(March 1920), 101 

Laurens, G., 

Guaiacol as anesthetic 

Med. Press; through Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 14, 
1920), I41 

Lautenschlager, L. 

Diazo reaction of morphine 

Arch. Pharm.; through J. pharm. chim., 21 
(Jan. 1, 1920), 40 

Levene, P. A., and Rolf, I. P. 

Glycerophosphoric acid in Kephelin 

J. Biol. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 
(Feb. 16, 1920), 133-A 

Levene, P. A. 

Structure of nucleic acid of yeast 

J. Biol. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 
(Feb. 18, 1920), 133-A 

Lipp, A., and Casimir, E. 

Hydrocarbons of East India wax 

J. prakt. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 163-A 

Lipp, A., and Kovacs, E. 

The acids of East India wax 

J. prakt. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 163-A 

Lloyd, J. U. 

Chlorophyll complexities 

Eclect. Med. J.; through Am. J. Pharm., 92 
(Feb. 1920), 110 

Loring, F. H. 

Whole number isotopes 

Chem. News 120 (Feb. 13, 1920), 73 

Lubatti, O. F. 

Assay of lead in cassia oil 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 35-T 

McBain J. W., and Salmon, C. S. 

Soap solutions and their constitution 

Chem. News, 120 (Feb. 27, 1920), 105 
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Macht, D I. 

Pharmacology of benzaldehyde 

J. Pharm. Exp. Therap.; through Am. J. 
Pharm., 92 (Feb. 1920), 139 

Magror, Mas. 

Influence of uranium on the blood 

Plus Ultra; through Am. J. Pharm., 92 (Feb. 
1920), 138 

Mayer, J. L. 

Wood alcohol in beverages 

Pharm. Era, 53 (March 1920), 73 

Mellanby, J. 

Composition of the starch grain 

Biochem. J.; through J. pharm. 
(Jan. 1, 1920), 38 

Millian 

Tea seed oil 

Chem. & Drug., 92 (Feb. 28, 1920), 277 

Narcovici 

Influenza ‘‘cure”’ 

Wien. Klin. Wochschr.; through D. A. Apoth. 
Zig., 40 (Feb. 1920), 159 

Nelson, E. K. 

Constitution of capsaicin 

J. Am. Chem. Soc., 42 (March 1920), 597 

Nicolle, M. Debains, E., and Cesari, E. 

Mutual precipitation of toxins 

Compt. rend.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 
(Feb. 28, 1920), 172-A 

Nonhebel, G. K. A. 

Manufacture of capsules and bougies 

Pharm. Weekblad, 57 (Feb. 14, 1920), 179 

Northrop, J. H. 

Assay of pepsin 

J. Gen. Physiol.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 133-A 

Onslow, H. 

Cause of insect colors 

Chem. News, 120 (Feb. 13, 1920), 83 

Pannwitz 

Action of copper sulphate on methyl and ethyl 
alcohol 

Pharm. Zentralh.; through Drug. 
(March, 1920), 102 

Price, T. W. 

Decomposition of urea by nitric acid 

Chem. Soc. Trans.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 134-A 

Sarti, C. 

Bactericidal activity of certain plant juices 

Annal. Igien,; through Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 21, 
1920), 171 

Scheringer 

No absorption of metals by glass 

Pharm. Weekblad; through Drug. Circ., 64 

(March 1920), 102 
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Circ., 64 
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Schowalter, E. 

Separation of saccharin and benzoic acid 

Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm.; through J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 133-A 

Schryver, S. B., and Wood, C. C. 

New methyl alcohol test 

Chem. & Drug., 92 (Feb. 28, 1920), 267 

Shaw-Mackenzie, J. H. 

Copper alanine in cancer 

Brit. Med. J.; through Chem. & Drug. 

Sjostrom 

Zine perhydrates 

Z. anorg. Chem.; through Pract. Drug., 38 
(Feb. 1920), 34 

Slator, A. 

Yeast growth and fermentation 

J. Soc. Chem. Ind.; through Am. J. Pharm., 92 
(Feb. 1920), 105 

Smith, W. G. 

Selective breeding of medicinal plants 

Pharm. J., 104 (Feb. 7, 1920), 116 

Sonnenberg, E. A. 

The Pharmacist in literature 

Pharm. Ztg.; through D. A. Apoth. Ztg., 40 
(Feb., 1920), 155 

Steenhauer, A. 

Botany and constituents of Polygonacee 

Pharm. Weekblad; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 172-A 

Stroup, F. P. 

Ionic dissociation and hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration 

Am. J. Pharm., 92 (Feb. 1920), 81 

Taigner, E. 

Silicotungstic acid in alkaloidal assays 

Z. anal. Chem.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 39 
(Feb., 16, 1920), 133-A 

Tasaki and Anaka 

Robitin, a new glucoside 

J. Coll. Agric. Tokyo; through Drug. Circ., 64 
(March 1920), 102 

Teichman & Nagel 

Sodium thiosulphate as hydrocyanic acid anti- 
dote 

Biochem. Ztsch.; through Drug. Circ., 64 (March 
1920), IOI 

Traube, I. 

Homologues of hydroquinine and their toxins 

Biochem. Ztsch.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 133-A 

Traube, I. 

Physical action of drugs and medicines 

Biochem. Ztschr.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 133-A 

Treadwell, W. D., and Weiss, L. 

Theory of electrometric titration 


Helv. Chem. Acta.; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 16, 1920), 137-A 

Tschirch and Schlowsky 

Chemistry of mace 

Arch. Pharm.; through Drug. Circ., 64 (March 
1920), 102 

Tschirch, A. 

Sarcocolla 

Schweiz. Apoth. Ztg., 58 (Feb. 26, 1920), 113 

Unna 

Ointment bases 

B. Dtsch. Pharm. Ges.; through Pharm. Week- 
blad, 57 (Feb. 14, 1920), 182 

Vallée, C. 

Treatment of sodium fluoride poisoning 

J. pharm. chim., 21 (Jan. 1, 1920), 5 

Van der Haar, W. W. 

Chlorogenic acid of the Araliaceze 

Pharm. Weekblad (Feb. 14, 1920), 194 

Van Eck, P. N. 

Detecting blood in feces 

Pharm. Weekblad, 57 (Feb. 28, 1920), 218 

Van Itallie, L. 

Examination of balsams 

Pharm. Weekblad; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 172-A 

Van Itallie, L., and Van der Veen. A. L. 

Microchemistry of veronal, luminal and pro- 
ponal 

Pharm. Weekblad; through J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 
39 (Feb. 28, 1920), 173-A 

Van Leeuwen 

Sugar assay 

Chem. Weekblad; through Drug. Circ., 64 
(March 1920), 102 

Van Wisselingh, C. 

The testa of the Onagracee 

Pharm. Weekblad, 57 (Jan., 24, 1920), 77 and 
125 

Voegtlin and Livingston 

Pharmacology of benzyl alcohol 

J. Pharm. Exp. Therap.; through Am. J. 
Pharm., 92 (Feb. 1920), 140 

Volpino, G. 

Xylol for tuberculosis 

Ann. Inst. Pasteur; through Pharm. J., 104 
(Feb. 28, 1920), 195 

Votocek, E. 

Assaying urine for chlorine 

Chem. Ztg.; through Drug. Circ., 64 (March 
1920), 102 

Weill, E. 

Subcutaneous injection of milk in infantile 
dyspepsia 

Bull. Soc. Pediat.; through Pharm. J., 104 
(Feb. 14, 1920), 141 
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Weinland, R., and Heinzler, J. Weiss, J. M., and Downs, C. R. 

Pyrocatechin-arsenic acid Maleic acid from benzene 

Chem. Zitg.; through Pharm. Weekblad, 57 J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 12 (March 1920), 
(Feb. 14, 1920), 181 228 





CORRESPONDENCE 
CORRESPONDENCE ON JOURNAL. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Publication has received the following letters on the 
subject of the JOURNAL: 

A. L. I. Winne, of Richmond, Va., writes: 

“T am in receipt of a request issued by Mr. W. F. Rudd, Chairman, Special Committee 
appointed to study the question of how the JOURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. may be made a better and 
more useful publication; and it is rather with reluctance that I address you on the subject, realiz- 
ing as I do that you have the advantage of larger ex perience, and probably of more mature thoughts 
on the question than I have. Nevertheless, I will express myself in the light of an individual 
reader of the publication. 

“Before doing so, however, may I say a commendatory word regarding your very frank 
editorial on this subject in the January issue of the JOURNAL? I think that you have ably pointed 
out the course that the JouRNAL has pursued, and have frankly invited outside suggestions. 
I believe that the JoURNAL has well followed the course mapped out for it. 

“That brings me to a rhetorical question. Has the course followed by the JouRNAL pro- 
duced the results that that course was designed to bring about? It seems to me that therein is 
the crux of the problem. ‘There are roughly fifty thousand pharmacists in the United States; 
how many are members of the A. Ph. A.? Why are not the other forty-odd thousand interested 
in the affairs of the leading pharmaceutical association in the country? 

“The Journal of the Association is published only to promote the objects of the Association, 
you say in your article. Without any hesitation we would all assume that the objects of the 
Association, speaking in the broadest sense, in an all-inclusive way, are to raise to the highest 
standard the practice of pharmacy in each and every pharmacy, from Maine to California, from 
the Lakes to the Gulf. The Journal of the Association then is the servant of the crganization, 
its mouth-piece, its medium of propaganda. ‘To serve its purpose, then, it must be read by those 
into whose hands it falls; to accomplish this it ought to be readable from the point of view of 
the man in the store, to the man who might not be interested either in the verbatim proceedings 
of the annual meetings or in the scientific papers showered in such profusion in the various sub- 
sections of the Association at its annual gatherings. Has not the Journal in the past, and is it not 
now, gotten together more with the likelihood of appealing to the vanities of those already strong for 
the Association—a course which has its points of merit—than with the premeditated aim of 
drawing others to the fold? In its present scope it undoubtedly livens enthusiasm among those 
who have already evidenced allegiance to the organization. 

“T am personally of the opinion, however, that a great deal of the space of the JouRNAL 
could be conserved and devoted to other purposes, if the proceedings of the annual meetings were 
reported in a condensed form, rather than verbatim. Also, I am of the opinion that a great many 
articles which are published, such as go into details, having long and tiresome tables of statistics 
and comparisons, might profitably be omitted. Timely discussions on almost any pharmaceutical 
subjects are of interest to the average man, and being readable, are read. Much of the excellent 
material published in the JouRNAL is not read by probably 95 percent of those into whose hands 
the JouRNAL falls. While the printer’s bill is a matter of moment, conservation of space resolves 
itself into a conservation of money. ‘This same money conserved might be expended in securing 
the same space devoted in part to matter that is designed to appeal to the pharmacist who is 
not quite so well informed about the aims and objects of the Association as some others are, 
the commercial side of pharmacy might be given passing notice, inasmuch as it comprises probably 
80 percent of the activities of the average pharmacist. 

“Legal and legislative matters at this day and time interest the pharmacist about as much 
as any part of his business does. He is interested in knowing what he may and may not do 
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how to keep out of trouble. These things are vital to his prosperity. A department in the 
JOURNAL which would help him steer clear of legislative pitfalls would be a real service to the man 
in the store, the little man. It might elicit his interest in the whole matter of pharmaceutical 
uplift. And there are many such ways that the JOURNAL might appeal to the smaller man in 
the trade who is now on the outside—not even looking in. 

“So long as the A. Ph. A. is an organization composed of pharmaceutical teachers, chem- 
ists, authors, editors, research workers, laboratory workers and men otherwise engaged in 
pharmaceutical work, with a small percentage of the druggists of the country among the faith- 
ful—however commendable their efforts, however representative the nucleus—in the biggest 
sense it is failing to measure up to its self-avowed objective. It is not reaching the mass of 
the pharmaceutical profession; in spite of all that has been done they remain coldly indifferent. 

“T am almost prepared to say that the aims of the Association might be better met if the 
JOURNAL were made smaller, snappier, less expensive, but a regular propaganda proposition, 
put into the hands of the druggists throughout the country, for a while at least, whether they pay 
for it or not. It seems the logical way to reach the man you want, and who now does not know 
or care what the Association’s aims are, or how helpful membership in the Association might be 
to him as an individual. That might be expensive for a period, but all such campaigns yield 
their percentage of responses. 

“T trust my observations may not appear to you as too radical, and that they will be taken 
in the light of the expression of but a single individual.” 

To this the Chairman replied 

“T thank you for your letter of February 18th, giving your views relative to the develop- 
ment of the JoURNAL, and am in hearty accord with many of them. 

“Some of the suggestions you make have already been put into effect and others are on 
the way, notably the matter of condensing proceedings of annual meetings and discussions, 
personal notes and information of appeal to pharmacists, and legal information, etc. 

“You will be interested in learning that the Executive Committee at its recent meeting 
at St. Louis passed a resolution recommending to the Council that a Department of Commercial 
Pharmacy be established in the JouRNAL for one year, the said department to be a symposium 
of articles on commercial pharmacy, past and present, to be edited by a special committee, and 
that Prof. E. Fullerton Cook be requested to act as chairman of the committee. 

“Tf such a recommendation be adopted for one year, I am confident that its value will be 
so strongly demonstrated that it will become a permanent feature of the JouRNAL. I hardly 
think that 80 percent of the activities of the average pharmacist are commercial, but more than 
one-half certainly are. 

“There are many ways in which the JOURNAL may be developed so that it will appeal more 
generally, but the big thing for all of us to remember is that what we need in the JOURNAL is to 
have a periodical that is ‘properly balanced’ in its subject matter, so that it shall appeal to all 
the classes of pharmacy represented in the membership of the A. Ph. A.; not to the retail pharma- 
cists only, or to the wholesalers, or to the manufacturers, or to the teachers, or to the boards of 
pharmacy, but to all pharmaceutical interests, because it is such interests that the A. Ph. A. 
serves. : 

“We cannot appeal to the retail druggist only—this field is weli covered by the N. A. R. D. 

“Now, in the publication of the subject matter of the JOURNAL, the editor must be governed 
by certain conditions—he must publish the papers presented by the members at the annual 
meeting. He cannot control the character of these papers. Ina sense, the JOURNAL is just what 
its members choose to make it. If they present ‘high-brow’ papers, so called, the editor must 
publish them; and if ‘low-brow,’ he must publish them, also. 

“T do not agree with you that the JouRNAL has been ‘gotten together more with the view 
of appealing to the vanities of those already strong in the Association.’ As I said before, all the 
papers presented to the Association are published, and the JouRNAL is just what its members 
choose to make it through their papers. 

“T want to say frankly, and I do not believe I am violating confidence when I do so, that 
to my knowledge the editor frequently rewrites entirely and condenses to the limit lengthy papers 
presented, submitting the same, of course, to the authors for approval before publication. And, 
I believe that the Editor should be given large authority in the matter of condensing papers. 
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“Regarding the matter of more ‘general information’ in the JouRNAL, it must be re- 
membered that very much of such matter is purely ‘ephemeral’ in character and space is costly. 
Too much space cannot be given to it. The serious matter is the meal and the lighter matter 
is the dessert of the meal, and as we cannot make a meal out of dessert only, so we cannot or 
should not make a mental meal out of the lighter stuff. 

“Tn other words, a ‘properly balanced’ JouRNAL should be like a properly balanced diet— 
it should have the right elements in the right proportions to make a satisfactory mental meal 
to all who read it. 

“T believe with you that the JourRNAL should be made as appealing as possible to the 
retail druggists of the country, but I do not believe that it should be a ‘regular propaganda prop- 
osition,’ except indirectly. The JouRNAL has a mission to serve and this is to satisfy the needs 
of the members of the Association, faithfully and well, and then second, to reach out for new 
members. 

“If we can do both things at one and the same time, well and good, but the ‘service’ to 
the members should never be impaired or sacrificed. 

“T shall take pleasure in sending your letter to the Committee on Publication and the 
Special Committee of the JouRNAL and trust that out of the discussion on the subject of the 
JOURNAL much good may result.” 


President L. E. Sayre, of Lawrence, Kans., writes: 

“T have read your reply to Mr. Winne’s criticisms of the publication and endorse your 
excellent reply. We are obliged to accept all these criticisms that are made in good faith and to 
be careful not to misconstrue the spirit that is behind them. I think the majority of the member- 
ship of the Association should control the policy of the Association and if 40,000 of the 50,000 
druggists should become members of the Association and if the majority of those 50,000 should 
dictate the policy along the lines of commercialism and also of the propaganda suggested, I should 
be only too glad to accede to the wishes of the majority. I am that much of an American poli- 
tician, believing the majority should rule. However, since we have only 10 percent of the druggists 
of the United States faithful to the Association, this ten percent should not overlook their mission 
and do everything in their power to interest the 90 percent of non-members. Therefore, I am 
inclined to feel that there is a point in Mr. Winne’s letter that should be carefully considered and 
answered, as I think you have very satisfactorily done. I hope it will not rest there but that it 
will go still further and be fully ventilated so that, by publicity, it will finally come to a com- 
promise, which will be satisfactory to all.” 


John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, writes: 

“Your editorial in the January number of the JOURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. has been read 
by me, and afterward studied carefully. The problems you present are in my opinion fairly put, 
and need be carefully balanced, both as concerns the make-up of the JoURNAL and the financial 
problem connected therewith. You state it correctly, in my opinion, that the JOURNAL ‘occupies 
a field that is peculiarly its own,’ and it would, in my opinion, be a mistake to divert it from its 
present policy and a disaster to abandon it. 

“The Bibliographical Index undertaken by Prof. Arny will be of great service in the passing 
along, and of unspeakable value in a time to come. In my opinion it will be so important a fea- 
ture that the JouRNAL will become a necessity for that very reason, in many directions where 
scientific research is essential, and in scientific libraries seemingly afar from pharmacy. I con- 
gratulate you on that move. 

“With my kindest regards and best wishes, and the added hope that your editorial will 
be to other readers of the great service it has been to me, I am, Etc.”’ 


Zada M. Cooper, of Iowa City, Ia., writes: 

“May I tell you that I believe the publication of a bibliography of pharmaceutical research 
each month is an excellent plan. I can think of no other thing that will add so much to the 
JouRNAL’s usefulness. A monthly abstract journal is neither necessary nor wise—unnecessary 
if titles of articles are to be had while the work is still new, unwise in the face of present prices. 

“The YEAR Book is a most valuable reference work; the Association cannot afford to 


dispense with it. 
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“No feature of the JOURNAL can be eliminated and if new features can be added only at 
the expense of present ones perhaps little change can be made. Proceedings of sessions and dis- 
cussions should be condensed as much as possible and still be intelligible, but there is a limit 
beyond which that cannot go and anything tangible remain. Often discussions bring out very 
valuable information. 

“Dr. Beal’s statement of the purpose of the JOURNAL is as applicable to-day as it was eight 
years ago and no one who would make his criticism constructive should lose sight of the fact 
“that the first and last test will be its ability to serve the welfare of the Association and the cause 
for which it labors.” 


Edward Kremers, of Madison, Wis., writes to Dr. W. F. Rudd, chairman, special Com- 
mittee of JOURNAL, as follows: 

“T have little to add to Mr. England’s discussion of the JOURNAL situation. I have always 
maintained that the abstracts which were formerly published in the Report on the Progress of 
Pharmacy and are now published in the YEAR Book should be published at the earliest date pos- 
sible, hence in a journal which appears monthly or oftener. The YEAR Book should be made up 
of annual reports covering specific subjects, not abstracts of individual articles. Such reports 
should be prepared, not by abstractors, but by specialists in their respective fields. Thus, e. g., 
the subject of alkaloids might be assigned to as many as three specialists; one reporting on the 
advance made in the revelation of the chemical structure; a second to report on new phytochemical 
discoveries in this direction; and a third on alkaloidal assaying for the year. Indeed, a fourth 
could report on the progress made in the manufacture of alkaloids, and a fifth on alkaloidal 
testing. Such annual reports or résumés should avoid the detail given in the abstracts and should 
refer to the abstracts as well as to the original literature for references. 


“ae 


To cover a field in this manner would mean a valuable contribution to pharmaceutical 
and related scientific literature. These résumés would afford reading matter and be of great 
interest to many who are not interested in the abstracts. The latter are for specialists, the former 
would appeal to a much larger circle of readers.”’ 


William B. Day, of Chicago, Ill., writes to Dr. Wortley F. Rudd, chairman, Special Com- 
mi tee on JOURNAL: 

“T have your letter of the 28th, which I intended to answer earlier, but through an over- 
sight the answer has been delayed. 

“When I think of a successful professional journal, such as the A. Pu. A. should have, 
my thoughts turn to the Journal of the American Medical Association as a type. You no doubt 
are aware that the success of the Journal of the A. M. A. is generally credited to the editor, Dr. 
Simmons, and my understanding is th t Dr. Simmons has been given large discretion in its de- 
velopment and direction. While I recognize the necessity for indicating in a general way the 
lines along which the JOURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. shall be conducted, I am willing to trust to our 
editor, E. G. Eberle, to develop our journal along the lines which lead to success. I do not share 
the view that our journal should be converted into a ‘popular’ drug journal. There are already 
a number of good popular drug journals. * * * * I do not believe that we should in any degree 
abandon our field of professional pharmacy to enter into competition with these. I think that 
our function is to present information concerning professional and scientific pharmacy in a way 
that can be assimilated by the average pharmacist as well as to keep our members fully in touch 
with the activities of our association. 

“Do not let us imitate the dog of the fable, who, looking down into the water, saw the 
‘other’ dog with a bone, and striving to grasp that shadow, lost his own real bone. I fear that if 
we try to grasp popularity we shall lose our hold upon professional pharmacy, which is our prime 
reason for existence as an Asscciation.”’ 

With kind regards, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
March 12, 1920. (Signed): WiuturaM B. Day, Dean. 
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COUNCIL BUSINESS 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 24. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 18, 1920. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motion No. 26 (Election of Active Members; 
applications Nos. 160 to 172 inclusive (Motion 
No. 27 (Election of Soldier and Sailor Mem- 
bers; applications Nos. 364 to 442 inclusive) 
have each received a majvurity of affirmative 
votes. 

Chairman J. A. Koch of the Committee on 
Finance writes: 

“The following appropriations for 1919 have 
been overdrawn, as indicated: 


Appropriations Disbursements 


pe ee $3000.00 $3624.29 
National Formulary.. 1000.00 2596.59 
eee 6250.00 7256.65 


“In order that these accounts may be in 
proper condition for auditing, additional 
appropriations should be made to cover the 
deficit and I, therefore, move that addi- 
tional appropriations be made as follows: 


We Bacco caskakives $624.29 
National Formulary....... 1596.59 
ME. Sada: s wie ees wane 1006 .65 

“This motion is seconded by Dr. H. M. 
Whelpley.” 

Motion No. 30 (Additional Appropriations 
for 1919). Moved by J. A. Koch, seconded 
by H. M. Whelpley, that additional appro- 
priations for 1919 of $624.29 for Year Book, 
$1596.59 for National Formulary, and 
$1006.65 for Journal, be made. 

J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary. 
415 NO. 33RD STREET. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 25. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 27, 1920. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motion No. 28 (Election of Active Members’ 
applications Nos. 173 to 187 inclusive) and 
Motion No. 29 (Election of Soldier and Sailor 
Members’ applications Nos. 443 to 508 in- 
clusive), have each received a majority of 
affirmative votes. 

H. V. Arny writes: 

“On pages 59, 60 and 61 of Council Letter 
No. 23 I find the action of the Executive 
Committee on the proposition of an American 


Pharmaceutical Research Endowment. On 
page 60 is given an outline of the plan sub- 
mitted by a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Beringer, Beal and Sayre and on page 61 I 
find that the Executive Committee passed the 
following resolution: 

“*The Executive Committee recommends 
to the Council: That the suggestions con- 
tained in the report of the Committee on 
American Pharmaceutical Research Endow- 
ment be approved by the Council.’ 

“To this recommendation I move the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

“That the Council refer the matter of an 
American Research Endowment to the A. 
Ph. A. Committee on Research, with a request 
that said committee take up the matter im- 
mediately as a part of its present aim of 
securing coéperation through the medium of 
its proposed National Committee on Pharma- 
ceutical Research. 

“TI make this amendment for the following 
reasons: 

“1. The A. Ph. A. like other national bodies 
should carry on its work through the regular 
channels created by it for specific purposes. 

“2. Two years since the Council with the 
approval of the Association created a permanent 
and continuous Committee on Research, 
composed of 15 members, the terms of 
only three of whom expire each year. This 
would seem to show that the Research Com- 
mittee was created to perform work other 
than the perfunctory task of recommending 
to the Council a candidate worthy of re- 
ceiving the annual research grant award from 
the A. Ph. A. Research Fund. 

“3. This Research Committee effected 
organization only last year and at a con- 
ference of the committee held last August 
suggestions as to codéperative research as a 
part of the plan of pharmaceutical federation 
were discussed with the understanding they 
were to be taken up this year. 

“4. This was actually done during the week 
that the Executive Committee met in St. 
Louis by the issuance of a bulletin outlining 
a plan of coéperative research, not as ambitious 
as the one planned by the Executive Com- 
mittee but along lines that can easily be en- 
larged to the scope now suggested. 
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“In presenting the foregoing reasons, permit 
me to add that if the Council does not think 
that the present Research Committee is capable 
of carrying out the work now planned by the 
Executive Committee, they should give it an 
overhauling beginning with its chairman, who 
would gladly turn his task to one more 
capable.” 

Jeannot Hostmann writes: 

“T herewith second the amendment to 
Recommendation No. 8 proposed by H. V. 
Arny referring the question of research to the 
Committee on Research.”’ 

Charles H. LaWall writes: 

“The report of the Executive Committee 
received several days ago has been carefully 
studied and calls for commendation as a whole, 
for I believe the work consummated was con- 
structive and will prove ample justification 
for the formation of such a committee. 

“Concerning the action taken in Recom- 
mendation No. 8 I feel that the Committee 
inadvertently overlooked the existence of our 
very active Committee on Research under the 
able leadership of Chairman Arny, but inas- 
much as the report adopted makes no provision 
for initiating the movement so comprehensively 
outlined, I presume it is the intent of the 
Executive Committee that the plan be re- 
ferred to our present Committee on Research 
with instructions to take the necessary steps 
to inaugurate such an endowment as is con- 
templated. 

“As the matter stands now it is precisely in 
that same unassigned state that has caused 
so much material to be buried in presidential 
addresses of past years, and, in order to make 
the disposition of the matter certain, I move 
that the report of the Special Committee on 
American Pharmaceutical Research Endow- 
ment be referred to the standing committee 
on Research of the A. Ph. A. with instructions 
to act along the lines set forth.” 

Frederick J. Wulling writes: 

“IT was not in attendance at New York 
when the Executive Committee was established 
and. therefore, did not hear the arguments 


in its favor. Possibly the advantage of 
personal discussion and deliberations over 
correspondence justified the Committee. I 


am, therefore, unwilling to say that the recent 
St. Louis meeting was not worth while, but 
if I were to base my judgment solely upon the 
recommendations made by the Committee, I 
might have some doubts. There appears to 
have been no business that could not have, 
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without detriment to the Association, been 
left over until the annual meeting in May. 

“T have not the time to comment upon each 
of the recommendations but I want to say 
that Recommendation No. 5 might await the 
action of the Council on the comprehensive 
membership campaign that Dr. Newcomb sub- 
mitted to the Committee. The rebate of one 
dollar ($1.00) per dues-paid-member (men- 
tioned in Recommendation No. 6) to the 
several branches, depends, I suppose, upon the 
affirmative action on raising the dues to seven 
dollars and fifty cents ($7.50) per year. Re- 
commendation No. 7 is unfortunate for many 
reasons. I think it would be much wiser if the 
Association would furnish each member with 
a small metal frame in which could be dis- 
played an annual certificate of membership; the 
certificate to take the place of the annual 
receipt for dues. Many associations are now 
doing this for display and advertising. I 
strongly object to Recommendation No. 9 and 
hope it will not prevail. The A. Ph. A. stands 
squarely for certain things among which I do 
not count so-called commercial pharmacy. 
In fact I am opposed to the term ‘commercial 
pharmacy.’ ”’ 

Hugo H. Schaefer, Secretary of the New 
York Branch, writes: 

“Dr. Hostmann, member of the Council 
from our Branch, has called my attention to 
Council Letter No. 23 in which I note the 
action of the Executive Committee with 
regard to the proposed raising of dues and the 
scheme for rebating $1.00 per member back 
to the Branches. Since you will recollect 
that I sent you a letter a few weeks ago sug- 
gesting that this change be made, you will 
realize that I am particularly interested in 
this phase of the matter. My proposal was 
that when the dues be raised, $1.00 be rebated 
to each Branch for each member belonging 
to that Branch. This I think is a fine idea 
for the reason stated in the above mentioned 
letter. However, as the Secretary of the 
New York Local Branch, in close touch with 
its work and knowing its financial state, I 
must emphatically object to the further idea 
of limiting the amount rebated to our Branch 
to a maximum of $200.00, for the following 
reasons: 

““(a) The New York Branch collected last 
year $250 in dues; this coming year we expect 
to collect somewhat more. In other words we 
have over 250 paid up members; in addition 
we were allowed a considerable sum as rebate 
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for the new members. We therefore, had a 
total income of over $300 and we found on 
the first of January 1920 that we had less 
money in the treasury that we had in January 
1919, despite the fact that we had no extra- 
ordinary expenses; no money was contributed 
by the Branch toward the Convention Fund 
and the entire sum of over $300 was expended 
for legitimate branch work. We sent out 
450 notices for each meeting and practically 
all of them under 2c. postage. We had nine 
meetings last year. We also have a very 
active Membership Committee. Membership 
blanks are sent out several times a year to 
each member of the Branch with special 
letters requesting them to obtain new mem- 
bers. Money was expended on such things as 
helping the cause of the War Veterans’ Section, 
furthering the work of the Anti-Compulsory 
Health Insurance, N. F. and U. S. propaganda. 
You are of course familiar with the high cost 
of stationery and printing. You now propose 
to reduce our inome from over $300 to a 
maximum of $200 and in addition under the 
new scheme we would be compelled to carry 
on our Branch membership list every member 
of the A. Ph. A. in the metropolitan district, 
since of course they would all be paying 
$7.50 and be entitled therefore, to Branch- 
membership. I think you can readily see 
that it would be impossible for us to continue 
our work under these new arrangements, it 
would simply mean that we would have to cut 
down the number of our meetings or curtail 
the sending out of notices, etc. 

““(b) Under the new arrangements it would 
be possible for instance for Brooklyn to start a 
Branch and possibly hold its meetings jointly 
with the two branches to obtain a maximum 
of $400. This of course, would be a subter- 
fuge, but since such a thing is possible is it 
not a strong argument of not having any such 
regulations as a maximum rebate of $200? 

“‘(c) I believe that the New York Branch with 
possibly one exception is the only Branch that 
has a bonafide membership of 200. It would 
therefore give each new member the idea that 
the action of the Executive Committee is 
aimed directly at our Branch. 

““(d) Since under present arrangements our 
maximum rebate would be $200 it would mean 
that every new member obtained would cause 
a further deficit in our treasury. We have at 
present as mentioned a very active member- 
ship committee. Their aim is to obtain 100 
new members this year. It certainly would 


be no incentive for such a committee to obtain 
new members knowing that every such new 
member would be an added burden to our 
treasury. 

“My idea is that since unde these arrange- 
ments the parent organization would directly 
finance the Branch, that while no limit should 
be set to the rebate allowed to the Branches 
that the parent organization should have a 
voice in deciding how this money should be 
spent. It should require that every Branch 
demanding its pro-rata rebate should hold, 
let us say, at least six meetings per year and 
send out notices of such meetings to every 
member for whom it is obtaining the rebate 
of $1.00. I have often heard the statement 
made that there are Branches that hold but 
one or two meetings per year and yet they 
would still be able to obtain their full $1.00 
per member, while the New York Branch 
would not be able to obtain $1.00 per member 
but only a maximum of $200. 

“In concluding, I wish to state emphatically 
that I certainly hope that no further action 
will be taken on this matter for at least a 
month or six weeks or until such time as will 
enable the Branches to thoroughly discuss this 
matter at future meetings.” 

Jacob M. Diner writes: 

“Council Letter No. 23 at hand and contents 
noted. It must have taken a great deal of 
ingenuity to word Recommendation No. 6 
carefully enough to cripple the New York 
Branch. According to this recommendation 
it will become compulsory for this branch to 
consider every A. Ph. A. member residing 
within our jurisdiction a member of the 
Branch. 

“This would bring the total membership of 
the Branch to about five hundred, requiring 
meeting notices, etc., to be sent to each and 
generally increasing our annual expenses. 
Yet we will be limited in our receipts to $200 
a sum totally inadequate for our needs. It 
is singular that while New York has always 
done its share towards the advancement of the 
A. Ph. A., it has ever been singled out for un- 
favorable discrimination by the powers that 
be.” 

General Secretary Day writes: 

“T have received from Mr. J. H. Maiden, 
Director and Government Botanist of the 
Botanic Gardens, Sydney, Australia, the fol- 
lowing books which he has presented_to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association: 

“Useful Native Plants. 
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“Census of New South Wales Plants. 

“Critical Revision of the Genus Eucalyptus 
(parts 1-38). 

“Flowering Plants and Ferns. 

“I am caring for these until such times as 
the library can be permanently placed. I 
have also written to Mr. Maiden, expressing 
sincere thanks in behalf of the Association for 
his generous gift. I think it might be well to 
make some acknowledgment by Council 
action.” 

Motion No. 31 (Vote of Thanks to Mr. J. H. 
Maiden for Contribution of Books). Moved by 
W. B. Day, seconded by J. W. England, that 
the thanks of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association be tendered to Mr. J. H. Maiden 
of Sydney, Australia, for his generous con- 
tribution of books to the Association. 

Motion No. 32 (Election of Active Members). 
You are requested to vote on the following 
applications for active membership: 

No. 187. Thomas J. Porro, 3716 N. 26th St., 
Tacoma, Wash., rec. by H. M. 
Whelpley and Wm. B. Day. 

No. 188. Charles Kirkwood ‘Trotter, 162 
Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn., 
rec. by E. G. Eberle and J. W. 
England. 

No. 189. James Edward Litz, Tazewell Ave., 
Graham, Va., rec. by Samuel 
Weinstein and W. F. Rudd. 

No. 190. Daniel Vance Walker, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Atkinson, N. C., rec. by 
Samuel Weinstein and W. F. Rudd. 

No. 191. Lawrence M. Anderson, 401 Gold 
St., Hunter’s Park, Duluth, Minn., 
rec. by W. A. Abbett and Eric Leth. 

No. 192. Reuben M. Scott, 310 E. Superior 
St., Duluth, Minn., rec. by W. A. 
Abbett and Eric Leth. 

No. 193. John H. Thomas, 5214 a Delmar 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by Joseph 
B. Welsh and S. J. Barnstead. 

No. 194. George Edward Gray, 440 Pierce 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., rec. by J. 
Merner Noble and F. A. Federer. 

No. 195. Fred H. Swift, 3862 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo., rec. by M. E. Webber 
and J. Merner Noble. 

No. 196. Ernest H. Grant, care Wm. S. 
Merrell Co., 5th & Pike Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, rec. by Chas. G. 
Merrell and Caswell A. Mayo. 

No. 197. Richard Henry Kirber, 2113 Church 
St., Nashville, Tenn., rec. by E. A. 
Ruddiman and Wm. R. White. 
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No. 198. Henry W. Denny, 1514 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ill., rec. by E. N. 
Gathercoal and W. B. Day. 

No. 199. Rocco Josephus Sagarino, 51 
Cottage St., Everett, Mass., rec. 
by Theo. J. Bradley and J. W. 
England. 

No. 200. Marcellus Miller, South Norfolk 
Pharm., South Norfoik, Va., rec. 
by W. F. Rudd and Morris Phipps. 

No. 201. Rudolph Haas, 622 Mead St., 
Bronx, N. Y. City, N. Y., rec. by 
Curt P. Wimmer and Lewis Brown. 

*Omitted from Council Letter No. 21; 
applications Nos. 163 to 172 inclusive should 
be re-numbered Nos. 164 to 173 inclusive and 

No, 173 of Council Letter No. 22 cancelled. 

Motion No. 33 (Election of Soldier and Sailor 

Members). You are requested to vote on the 

following applications for soldier and sailor 

membership. 

S.S. No. 509. Walter Earl Clark, 519 E. 
Front St., Missoula, Mont., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 


S.S. No. 510. Stanley Walter Curtis, Pres- 
cott Res., Box 33, Missoula, 
Mont., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

S.S. No. 511. Sam Maurice Harschfeld, 227 


S. 3rd St., Missoula, Mont., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

S.S. No. 512. Henry Edward Rakeman, Pol- 
son, Mont., rec. by W. D. 
Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 

S.S. No. 513. Robert B. Robinson, 402 S. 
5th St. E., Missoula, Mont., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

S. S. No. 514. Merle Maben Thompson, 240 
E. Spruce St., Missoula, 
Mont., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

S.S. No. 515. Donald Carter Merrell, 1427- 
22nd St., Toledo, Ohio, rec. 
by S. D. Schweitzer and W. D. 
Walters. 

S.S. No. 516. Charles Gustave Lenz, 6252 
Drexel Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
rec. by E. N. Gathercoal and 
W. B. Day. 

S. S. No. 517. E. O. Langston, 711 E. 39th 
St., Savannah, Ga., rec. by 
J. C. Wheatcroft and W. B. 
Day. 
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R. F. Rumph, 1016 E. Park 
Ave., Savannah, Ga., rec. by 
J. C. Wheatcroft and W. B. 
Day. 

C. D. Blalock, 101 W. Ogle- 
thorpe St., Savannah, Ga., 
rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft and 
W. B. Day. 

Joseph Maddock Persse, 202 
E. Henry St., Savannah, Ga., 
rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft and 
W. B. Day. 

Charles Hardin Peacock, Jr., 
care Jacobs-Peacock Drug Co., 
Macon, Ga., rec. by J. C. 
Wheatcroft and W. B. Day. 
Eli Julian Peacock, Jr., care 
Jacobs-Peacock Drug Co., 
Macon, Ga., rec. by J. C. 
Wheatcroft and W. B. Day. 
Lance Cleo Hill, 825 Missouri 
St., Lawrence, Kansas, rec. 
by W. D. Walters and W. B. 
Day. 

Glenn B. Updike, 512 Main 
St., Danville, Va., rec. by W. 
F. Rudd and A. L. I. Winne. 


Melvin O. Johnson, 614 
Oregon St., Sabetha, Kans., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
W. B. Day. 

B. T. Bethune, Jr., care 
Bayne’s Pharm., Macon, Ga., 
rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft and 
Wm. B. Day. 

Ross Addison Etter, 310 S. 
Ash St., McPherson, Kans., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
W. B. Day. 

Thomas Leonard Hasbrouck, 
7753 Lowe Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
rec. by W. B. Day and E N. 
Gathercoal. 

James Johnson Harris, 
Milledgeville, Ga., rec. by 
J. C. Wheatcroft and W. B. 
Day. 

Louis Silverstein, 310-12th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., rec. by W. 
D. Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 
Lawton W. Green, Cor. Broad 
& Jackson St., Augusta, Ga., 
rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft and 
W. B. Day. 

George Raymond Byrnes, 4126 
Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
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rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

Fritz J. King, 222 W. 7th St., 
Junction City, Kans., rec. by 
W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Homer L. Wherley, 6575 Lake- 
wood Ave., Chicago, IIl., rec. 
by W. B. Day and E. N. 
Gathercoal. 

William Daniel Thompson, 75 
Liberty St., Nicholls, Ga., 
rec. by L. B. Dale and H. A. 
Deen. 

Benedict S. Ash, 401 S. Front 
St., Mankato, Minn., rec. by 
W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Abraham Frank Becker, In- 
dependence, Ore., rec. by W. 
D. Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 
Charles Reed Chadbourne, 
Preston, Oriente, Cuba, rec. 
by W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Angelo Saccoccia, 1723 Cran- 
ston St., Cranston, R. L, 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

Lawrence B. Dugan, 316 
Minerva St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., rec. by Bacil Roundor 
and Geo. M. Lordon. 
Thomas Edmund Kinnee, 810 
N. 2nd St., Raton, New 
Mexico, rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 
Charles Clifford Lewis, 
207, Summerville, S. C., rec. 
by W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Christian Yager, Hiattville, 
Kansas, rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Karl Louis Roese, McCune, 
Kansas, rec. by B. E. Traylor 
and A. Roese. 

David Warren 423 
Commercial St., Emporia, 
Kansas, rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Victor Edwin Sisson, 369 
Woodland Ave, S. E., 
Roanoke, Va., rec. by H. P. 
Van Lar and H. J. Brady. 
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Morris Kanner, 755 E. 168th 
St., New York, N. Y., rec. 
by A. M. Leff and Dr. S. 
Howitz. 

Lawrence Marx Rosenfeld, 
1920 W. Carey St., Phila., 
Pa., rec. by Louis Gershen- 
feld and G. W. Fehr. 

Henry Hruzek, Weimar, 
Texas, rec. by W. D. Walters 
and Frank H. Freericks. 


Herbert Oscar 
W. Delaware St., Detroit, 
Mich., rec. by Harry W. 
Poorman and W. D. Walters. 
Edward F. Crabb, 532 John 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich., rec. 
by W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Victor E. Jones, Clark, S. D., 
rec. by D. F. Jones and E. M. 
Jones. 

Julius Charles Laigeler, High- 
wood & Waukigan Ave., High- 
wood, Ill., rec. by W. D. 
Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 
Cecil C. Johnston, Main St., 
Royse City, Texas, rec. by 
W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Walter Louis Thoms, 326 E. 
12th St., Indianapolis, Ind., 
rec. by C. B. Jordan and 
W. F. Gidley. 

Orice Everett Tyner, 1345 
Vermont St., Lawrence, Kans., 
rec. by L. E. Sayre and W. D. 
Walters. 

Joseph Hobart DeVica, 170 
Brookline Ave., Brookline, 
Mass., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Ralph W. Henderson, Burden, 
Kans., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Allan M. Gilbert, Halstad, 
Minn., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Howard Edward Eichinger, 
Canby, Minn., rec. by W. D. 
Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 
Jerome Clifton Albert, Green- 
springs Ave., Terrace, Pa., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 
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Olen Rupert Farris, Argonia, 
Kans., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Julius Labow, 544 Donner 
Ave., Monessen, Pa., rec. by 


W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

William Nicholas Burns, Otter- 
bein, Ind., rec. by W. D. 


Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 


Timothy Edward Burns, 1316 
Ferry St., LaFayette, Ind., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R P. Fischelis. 

Henry Carl Sauerbrunn, 129 
Nicoll St., New Haven, Conn., 
rec. by E. J. McGuire and 
T. C. McGuire. 

Charles Edward Shiefer, 1219 
Sixth Ave., Altoona, Pa., rec. 
by W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Samuel Kreisser, 65 
more St., Lynn, Mass., rec. 
by Theo. J. Bradley and Leon 
A. Thompson. 

Glenwood Borders, 2417 N. 
Delaware St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., rec. by Emory W. 
Thurston and H. S. Noel. 
James R. Oliver, Drumright, 
Okla., rec. by F. G. Dillinger 
and R. F. Blaudenslif. 
Charles Edward Greene, 520 
Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass., rec. by Theo. J. Bradley 
and Florin J. Amrhein. 
Joseph G. Cadora, 32 West- 
land <Ave., Boston, Mass., 
rec. by Theo. J. Bradley and 
Florin J. Armhein. 

Harvey Van Rensselaer 
Crowell, 93 Binney St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., rec. by Theo. J. 
Bradley and Florin J. Amrhein. 


Saga- 


George Winford Kinnington, 
Jr., Pageland, S. C., rec. by 
W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Earl L. Warren, Sedan, Kans., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

Roscoe Owen Brady, 98 
Hendricks St., Ambler, Pa., 
rec. by Rees C. Roberts and 
W. D. Walters. 
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S.S. No. 577. Benjamin Carl Anderson, 
Woodruff, S. C., rec. by Wm. 
Westmoreland and B. G. 
Warriner. 

John P, Pieroth, 501 E. 
Fourth St., Ellensburg, Wash., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

Otho Ray E. Vans, Texline, 
Texas, rec. by J. Thos. Webbs 
and W. D. Walters. 

William R. Davis, Lansing, 
Kans., rec. by D. L. Wiggins 
and L. Twidwell. 

Samuel S. Cohen, 444 Han- 
cock St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
rec. by C. Cohen and M. A. 
Jameilli. 

Rudolph Wolf Adler, 2009 N. 
Park Ave., Phila., Pa., rec. 
by W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Bernard Samuel Weinshenker, 
5425 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., rec. by W. B. Day and 
E. N. Gathercoal. 

Shelton G. Silverburg, 604 
Charles St. W., Muncie, Ind., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
W. B. Day. 

Henry L. Kath, W. 85th St. & 
32nd Ave., N. W., Seattle, 
Wash., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Arthur Henry Berens, 904 
Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
Frank H. Freericks. 

Roy Irwin Barrett, 301 
Pacific Ave., Bremerton, 
Wash., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 


J. W. Encianp, Secretary. 
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415 N. 33RD ST. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 26. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 9, 1920. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motion No. 30 (Additional Appropriations 
for 1919), has received a majority of affirma- 
tive votes; in it was included an appropriation 
of $624.29 for Year Book, but as $600 ad- 
ditional for 1919 was appropriated by the 
Council at the first session of the New York 
meeting (THis JOURNAL, Oct., 1919, 86), 
“it will not be necessary,” writes Chairman 
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J. A. Koch, of Committee on Finance, ‘for 
any additional appropriations for the Year 
Book; the $24.29 can be taken care of by 
transfer;’’ and if there is no objection, this 
procedure will be agreed to. 

Motion No. 31 (Vote of Thanks to J. H. 
Maiden), Motion No. 32 (Election of Active 
Members; applications Nos. 163, and 188 to 
201 inclusive), Motion No. 33 (Election of 
Soldier and Sailor Members; applications Nos. 
509 to 587 inclusive), have each received a 
majority of affirmative votes. 

H. C. Fuller writes: 

“T have before me A. Ph. A. Council Letter 
No. 23, recommendations of the Executive 
Committee. I approve recommendations 1, 
Ss & S Fe: By De BO. 

“I disapprove No. 5 asI think it will not help 
the finances of the Association at all. 

“There are good points about No. 2, but there 
is danger of making the Council too cumber- 
some by its adoption. I am a member of 
another association where it is provided that 
the ex-presidents shall become members of the 
Board of Managers, which is analogous to 
our Council. The constitution also provides 
that there shall be a certain number elected 
from the membership. There are so many 
members on the Board now that it is often 
difficult to transact business. I tried to get 
the constitution amended and contended 
that the ex-presidents if they would make 
valuable board members would be elected to 
the Board anyway. However, we are still 
trying to do business in the old way. 

““My contention with respect to ex-presidents 
getting on a Board of Managers or Council 
is borne out by the statement in the second 
paragraph on page 58. Our ex-presidents 
get into the Council anyway and they get 
elected and are retained there because they 
merit the trust placed with them. If it should 
ever happen that a number of the Council 
developed a disposition which might render 
him objectionable, now he can fail to get 
re-elected, but if this member happened to be 
one favored with a life tenure of office he 
would have to be endured. Personally, I 
don’t see the need of recommendation No. 
2 and wish it might be withdrawn.” 

Theodore J. Bradley writes: 

“The proceedings of the Executive Commit- 
tee at the meeting held in St. Louis on Jan- 
uary 31—February 1 as reported in Council 
Letter No. 25, are being discussed by several 
members of the Council, but there are some 
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aspects of Recommendation No. 5 that have 
not been discussed and which should be con- 
sidered before final action is taken on the ques- 
tion of increasing the dues of the Association 
to $7.50 per year. » 

“We hope that the present period of high 
prices will not last and that a movement 
back towards normal prices will begin soon, 
but there are many influences which will act 
against such a movement and tend to keep 
the cost of living at the present high point. 
The recommendation to increase our dues is 
an example of these influences, and it may not 
be important in itself, but the effect of many 
such will greatly retard the movement which 
is so greatly desired. To my mind we should 
secure the additional funds needed by in- 
creasing our efforts to secure new members 
and also practice the strictest economy in 
expenditures. Besides the general arguments 
against the increase, there is the special one 
that it may defeat its object because it will 
be much more difficult to secure and hold 
members if they must pay higher dues, es- 
pecially if the period of hard times which looms 
before us should materialize.”’ 

Frederick J. Wulling writes: 

“Council Letter No. 25 and your letter of 
February 23rd, at hand. 

“I seem to have created the impression 
that I am opposed to the Executive Com- 
mittee. That is not so at all. I also recog- 
nize the great value of oral discussions and 
consideration of problems. Concerning the 
Executive Committee, I am hoping that it 
will function so well that in time the Associa- 
tion may have a general manager. The 
Association is not doing the big things and, 
to my mind, these are the essential and para- 
mount things to do. I believe with a suitable 
organization for the purpose, we could raise 
a million dollars for the establishment of an 
endowment fund, suitable headquarters for the 
Association, research laboratories, editorial 
office, etc. Others have done things like 
these, why can’t we? Pharmaceutical business 
and practitional activities are yielding large 
profits annually. None of these profits are 
available for centralizing and advancing the 
interests of pharmacy. Many wealthy men 
connected with pharmacy, in some form or 
other, have died without leaving a cent to the 
calling through which they made their wealth. 
I believe many would contribute liberally 
to the central fund if properly approached. 
It sometimes takes less effort to do the big 
things than a multitude of little things. 
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“Concerning the increase in annual dues, I 
would prefer to await action on Dr. Newcomb’s 
membership plan before expressing an opinion. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I would 
be just as willing to pay $7.50 or $10.00 a 
year as $5.00, but I know of many others 
who would not be so willing. 

“To the Executive Committee recommenda- 
tion that a commercial division be established 
in the JouRNAL, I am unalterably opposed for 
reasons that must be obvious, it seems to me, 
to anyone who is at all familiar with the his- 
tory, traditions and purposes of the Associa- 
tion and who has its interests at heart.” 

Lucius E. Sayre writes: 

“Permit me to second the motion offered 
by Charles H. LaWall (Letter No. 25, p. 65), 
relating to Research Endowment—that it be 
referred to the Standing Committee on Re- 
search of the A. Ph. A., etc.” 

George M. Beringer writes: 

“Council Letter No. 25 contains several 
statements to which one might very readily 
take exception as being criticism that is 
neither constructive nor called for. 

“The determination as to the value of an 
Executive Committee and likewise of the 
recommendations emanating from the recent 
meeting of that Committee in St. Louis, will 
depend upon a vision free from the distortions 
of pique and selfishness. Possibly the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee have erred 
in judgment and may have made only another 
sacrifice of time and energy in their endeavor 
to render real service to American pharmacy. 

“The members of the Executive Committee 
did not overlook the existence of the Com- 
mittee on Research of the A. Ph. A., nor did 
they lack in their appreciation of the efforts 
and faithful service so far rendered by the 
chairman of that Committee. 

“Tf the critics will refer to the action at the 
Indianapolis meeting, at which the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Research Fund 
was established and the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association Committee on Research 
appointed, they will be convinced of the 
limited scope outlined and the limitations 
financial and otherwise that have prevented 
any great amount of progress on the part of 
this Committee. 

“If they will likewise give earnest considera- 
tion to the proposition of the Executive Com- 
mittee for an American Pharmaceutical Re- 
search Endowment, they should not fail to 
appreciate the wide difference in scope and 
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possibilities of the two plans under considera- 
tion. 

‘‘The writer is convinced that this is not a 
time for either quibbling or misunderstandings, 
but that it is a time when American pharmacy 
should unite for distinct action in accordance 
with their commendation of the Executive 
Committee. 

“T will, therefore, move, as a substitute for 
the recommendation of the Council and amend- 
ment thereto made by Prof. H. V. Arny, 
the following: 

“That the Council of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association approve the plan proposed 
by the Executive Committee for the formation 
of an American Pharmaceutical Research 
Endowment and that it instruct the Com- 
mittee on Research of the A. Ph. A. to im- 
mediately take up the proposed plan for such 
an endowment with the various national 
pharmaceutical, drug and chemical organiza- 
tions, and that it be considered as a part of 
the duty of this Committee to perfect the 
organization, if possible, of such a Research 
Endowment.”’ 

The above motion is seconded by F. E. 
Stewart. 

H. C. Fuller writes: 

“T desire to bring to the attention of the 
Council the following situation: Under Regu- 
lations No. 35 revised Nov. 1919, for the en- 
forcement of the revised Harrison Law, re- 
lating to the importation, manufacture, pro- 
duction, etc., of Opium or Coca leaves, their 
salts, derivatives or preparations thereof, 
Article 27 with respect to chemists states 
‘Chemists occupying an independent status 
and not that of employees, in other words, in 
business for themselves, who make analyses of 
narcotic drugs or preparations or use such 
drugs in analyzing other things, are liable 
to tax as compounders.’ They are required 
to pay a license of $24 per annum, th@y must 
keep records and make monthly returns under 
oath in duplicate to the collector of internal 
revenue. Penalties of a fine of not more than 
$2000 or imprisonment not more than 5 years 
or both are incurred by non-compliance. 

“Now physicians, dentists, veterinary sur- 
geons and other practitioners, including in- 
stitutions, entitled under the laws of the juris- 
diction in which they practice to distribute, 
dispense, give away, or administer narcotic 
drugs or preparations, are subject to a tax 
of $3 per annum. and while they must keep a 
record of the narcotics used, are not required 
to render monthly reports.” 
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“Tt seems to me that it is very inappropriate 
to class analytical and consulting chemists 
with manufacturers and compounders of 
narcotic drugs, for this is what has actually 
been done. A chemist doing miscellaneous 
work necessarily has to buy and use small 
quantities of narcotics, but he does not use 
them in the same way or for the same purposes 
that the manufacturer and compounder does. 
He uses them as reagents, and I think comes 
well within the classification—physicians, 
dentists, veterinary surgeons and other prac- 
titioners.’ 

“In order to obtain a modification of the 
present regulations it will be necessary to 
induce the Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
get out a Treasury Decision with the approval 
of the Secretary, changing the present status 
of chemists, and setting forth their proper 
status. 

“It seems to me appropriate that this 
should be done and I think the Council of our 
Association should either petition the Bureau 
or recommend that the proper responsible 
officer of the Association do it. You are more 
familiar than I am with the methods by which 
business of this nature is done. 

“In order to get the matter before the Coun- 
cil I will make a motion that the Council 
call the attention of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to the present inappropriate status 
of analytical chemists under Regulations No. 
35 for the enforcement of the Harrison Law, 
setting forth the reasons for this, and that a 
modification of these regulations be made, 
placing analytical chemists in the same class 
as physicians and other practitioners. And 
in the event that it is not the business of the 
Council to send such a communication, that 
the Council recommend to the proper officials 
that this be done.” 


The above motion is seconded by S. L. 
Hilton. 


Motion No. 34 (Election of Active Members). 
You are requested to vote on the following 
applications for active membership: 

Howard §S. Bennett, Sharptown, 
Md., rec. by W. F. Rudd and Morris 
Phipps. 

Howard Stanley Dox, 563 Meldrum 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., rec. by W. H. 
Brown and Mortimer Bye. 
Maurice Albert Baum, 10816 Massie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. rec. by H. 
T. Guenther and Edward Spease. 


No. 202. 


No. 203. 


No. 204. 
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No. 205. 


. 206. 


No. 207. 


No. 208. 


No. 209. 


No. 210. 


No. 211. 


No. 212. 


No. 213. 
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Isador Louis Zeman, 110 Fullerton 
St., Pittsburg, Pa., rec. by J. A. 
Koch and L. K. Darbaker. 
Joseph Thomas Kane, 1915 Green 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by 
Charles H. LaWall and Elmer H. 
Hessler. 

Hollis M. Wible, Box 200, Camp 
Hill, Pa., rec. by Charles H. La- 
Wall and Ivor Griffith. 

Clarence Moore Galloway, 5540 
Wyalusing Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
rec. by Elmer H. Hessler and Ivor 
Griffith. 

James C. Carstater, 145 N. 1oth 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by H. 
W. Youngken and J. W. Sturmer. 
Joseph Thomas Keuper, 412 Ard- 
more Ave., Trenton, N. J., rec. 
by H. W. Youngken and J. W. 
Sturmer. 

Nathan H. Kramer, 2218 S. 7th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by Heber W. 
Youngken and J. W. Sturmer. 
Sam B. Woody, 8 N. 14th St., Rich- 
mond, Va., rec. by Charles F. 
Walker and Samuel Weinstein. 
Robert H. Hurt, R. F. D. No. 7, 
Bedford, Va., rec. by Samuel Wein- 
stein and W. F. Rudd. 


Motion No. 35 (Election of Soldier and Sailor 


Members). 


You are requested to vote on the 


following applications for Soldier and Sailor 
membership. 


S. S. No. 


S. S. No. 


S. S. No. 


S. S. No. 


S. S. No. 


S. S. No. 


588. Emry Taylor, 300 24th Ave., 
S., Nashville, Tenn., rec. by 
E. A. Ruddiman and William 
R. White. 

Elias Howell Cross, Jr., 505 
Turrentine Ave., Gadsden, 
Ala., rec. by E. A. Ruddiman 
and William R. White. 
Rayford E. Barlow, 1309 Mc- 
Gavack St., Nashville, Tenn., 
rec. by E. A. Ruddiman and 
William R. White. 

Porter Virgil Hamblen, Mt. 
Juliet, Tenn., rec. by E. A. 
Ruddiman and William R. 
White. 

William C. Simmons, Winches- 
ter, Tenn., rec. by E. A. Rud- 
diman and William R. White. 
Lewis N. Thorpe, Washington, 
Kansas, rec. by W. D. Wal- 
ters and Frank H. Freericks. 


589. 


590. 


591. 


592. 


593- 


S. 


Nn 
yD 


Ss. 


nD 


S. 


2 


.S. 


THE 


No. 


. No. 


. No. 


No. 


. No. 


. No. 


. No. 


. No. 


594. 


595. 


596. 


- 597. 


. 598. 


- 599. 


. 600. 


. 601. 


. 602. 


. 603. 


604. 


606. 


607. 


608. 


609. 
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Wayne F. Phyne, Box 77, Col- 
lege Park, Ga., rec. by J. C. 
Wheatcroft and W. B. Day. 
David B. Burton, 141 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta, Ga., rec. 
by J. C. Wheatcroft and W. B. 
Day. 

Zeddie C. Moore, 141 Peach- 
tree St., Atlanta, Ga., rec. 
by J. C. Wheatcroft and W. B. 
Day. 

William M. Riley, Decatur, 
Ga., rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft 
and W. B. Day. 

John B. Smith, Box 77, Col- 
lege Point, Ga., rec. by J. C. 
Wheatcroft and W. B. Day. 
Jesse John Fleming, Basin, 
Wyo., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Edward Odin Turner, 1201 
Baltic Ave., Atlantic City, 
N. J., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Perez William Greene, P. O. 
Box 294, Greensburg, Pa., 
rec. by Harry Henry and P. S. 
Brown. 

Benjamin David  Kronick, 
3514 Morgan Ave., N., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., rec. by E. L. 
Newcomb and F. J. Wulling. 
William P. Brown, Richland, 
Tex., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 

Roy Albert Wilcox, 1000 Ala- 
bama St., Lawrence, Kans., 
rec. by L. E. Sayre and L. D. 
Havenhill. 

Ernest Elmer Gates, 637 Ser- 
geant Ave., Joplin, Mo., rec. 
by W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

LaRoy H. Geil, 616 Seneca St., 
Seattle, Wash., rec. by W. D. 
Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 
Clay Robert Breaux, Crowley, 
La., rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

William Conaway Hairston, 
Isola, Miss., rec. by W. D. 
Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 
Joseph Harry Elliott, 415 E. 
Jefferson St., Yazoo City, Miss., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and_R. 
P. Fischelis. 
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621. 
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Eugene Goldsmith Evans, Jr., 
Pendleton, S. C., rec. by W. 
D. Walters and R. P. Fischelis. 
Glen Ellsworth Smith, 701 
W. 11th St., Coffeyville, Kans., 
rec. by L. E. Sayre and L. D. 
Havenhill. 

Arthur E. Carlson, 302 8th St., 
So., Willmar, Minn., rec. by 
W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Jeffery R. Hilton, Marysville, 
Wash., rec. by W. D. Walters 
and R. P. Fischelis. 


Arnold I. Gandrud, 620 22nd 
Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn., 
rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

Gene W. Smith, 6914 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill., rec. by 
W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Wesley McClung Childs, 1017 
S. Denver St., El Dorado, 
Kans., rec. by L. E. Sayre and 
L. D. Havenhill. 

Leo Green, 31 East 127th 
St., New York, N. Y., rec. 
by W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Peder Jensen, 615 S. 82nd 
St., Tacoma, Wash., rec. by 
W. D. Walters and R. P. 
Fischelis. 

Edwin Leonard Lonberg, Jr., 
47'/2 Columbus St., Charles- 
ton, S. C., rec. by W. H. Zeig- 
ler and Albert E. Butler. 

J. Mervin Rosenberger, North 
Branch, Y. M. C. A., 1013 
W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., rec. by J. W. England and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

Harry Harris Buch, 4111/2 
Chester St., Lancaster, Pa., 
rec.by Heber W. Youngken and 
J. W. Sturmer. 

Russell I. Brown, 1623 Green 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., rec. by 
Heber W. Youngken and J. W. 
Sturmer. 

Richard Edward Cramer, 
Trenton Ave., Point Pleasant, 
N. J., rec. by Heber W. 
Youngken and J. W. Sturmer. 


S$. S. No. 624. Frank H. Furman, 36 North 
Jardin St., Shenandoah, Pa., 
rec. by Heber W. Youngken 
and J. W. Sturmer. 

S.S. No. 625. John Parker Harvey, 1901 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
rec. by Heber W. Youngken 
and J. W. Sturmer. 


S.S. No. 626. Howard Jacob Haines, 1414 
N. rth St., Reading, Pa., 
rec. by Heber W. Youngken 
and J. W. Sturmer. 


S.S. No. 627. Gerald Joseph Leonard, 922 
Center St., Ashland, Pa., rec. 
by Heber W. Youngken and 
J. W. Sturmer. 
S. S. No. 628. Howard L. Bill, 1220 Herbert 
St., Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Pa., rec. by Heber W. Young- 
ken and J. W. Sturmer. 
S.S. No. 629. Richard C. Flaherty, 1015 
W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa., rec. by Heber W. Young- 
ken and J. W. Sturmer. 
S. S. No. 630. Raymond Alfred Vaaler, 812 
Walnut St., Grand Forks, N. 
D., rec. by R. P. Fischelis and 
J. W. England. 
S.S. No. 631. Robert L. Austin, Newnan, 
Ga., rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft 
and W. B. Day. 
S. S. No. 632. John Robert King, Newnan, 
Ga., rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft, 
and W. B. Day. 
S. S. No. 633. Albert Fisher, Griffin, Ga., 
rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft and 
W. B. Day. 
S. S. No. 634. Turner F. Coile, Griffin, Ga., 
rec. by J. C. Wheatcroft and 
W. B. Day. 

. 635. John E. Biddinfeid, Dublin, 
Ga., rec. by W. D. Walters and 
R. P. Fischelis. 

S. S. No. 636. Glenn Williams Irvin, 291 
Grove Ave., Detroit, Mich., 
rec. by Floyd H. Quokenbush 
and W. D. Walters. 

J. W. ENGLAND, Secretary. 
415 North 33rd Street. 
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A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 27. 
PHILADELPHIA Pa., March 13, 1920. 
To the Members of the Council: 
Action on the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Committee in Council Letter No. 25 is 
now in order: 
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Recommendation No. 1: ‘That the Presi- 
dent shall not be limited in the selection of 
subjects for his annual address to scientific 
facts and events of the year, but shall be given 
the alternative of discussing questions bearing 
on the affairs of the Association, generally, 
and that Chapter II, Article IX, of the by- 
laws of the Association be so amended.”’ 

Do you favor the above recommendation? 
This will be regarded as Motion No. 36 (Recom- 
mendation on Annual Address of President). 

Recommendation No. 2: “The Executive 
Committee believes that this recommenda- 
tion should receive serious consideration and 
recommends that the question of making 
the ex-presidents of the Association ex-officio 
members of the Council, be referred by the 
Council to the Association, and if agreed upon, 
that the by-laws be amended accordingly.” 

Do you favor the above recommendation? 
This will be regarded as Motion No. 37 (Ex- 
Presidents as Ex-Officio Members of the Coun- 
cil). 

Recommendation No. 3: ‘‘That the Execu- 
tive Committee outline each year special 
problems for the State Associations and the 
Local Branches to discuss and take appro- 
priate action; members of the Executive 
Committee to submit topics, which will be 
submitted by the Secretary of the Committee 
to its members for selection by vote. The 
selected list is then to be sent to the President 
and Secretary of each State Association and 
Local Branch, these officers to be asked to 
report on the action taken in relation thereto.” 

Do you favor the above recommendation? 
This will be regarded as Motion No. 38 (Special 
Problems for Discussion by State Associations 
and Local Branches). 

Recommendation No. 4: ‘That inasmuch 
as there is now a special Committee on Nomina- 
tions appointed by the Association, that there 
be referred to this committee all recommenda- 
tions relative to the matter of nominating and 
electing officers.”’ 

Do you favor the above recommendation? 
This will be regarded as Motion No. 39 (Nomi- 
nation and Election of Officers). 

Recommendation No. 5: ‘‘That the annual 
dues be increased from $5.00 to $7.50 and 
that the by-laws of the Association be amended 
accordingly.” 

It is felt that this recommendation should 
be more thoroughly discussed than can be 
done by correspondence, and it is, therefore, 
moved by R. P. Fischelis, seconded by F. E. 
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Stewart, that it be made the special order of 
business at the first Council meeting of the 
annual meeting to be held in May, next. 
This will be regarded as Motion No. go (Increase 
of Annual Dues). 

Recommendation No. 6: “That beginuing 
with 1921, a rebate or share of the annual 
dues be made each year to each Local Branch 
of one dollar per dues-paid member per 
year, with the maximum of $200 for any one 
branch, and that the Secretary of each Local 
Branch shall file with the Treasurer of the 
Association before December the first of each 
year a statement of the amount of such re- 
bate due, with a list of the membership of 
the Local Branch, also, that, beginning with 
1921, the Association shall discontinue the 
custom of granting a commission of one dollar 
for each new member secured by Local 
Branches.” 


On this subject, J. H. Beal writes: 

“T am also much impressed by the argu- 
ments offered by Doctors Schaefer and Diner 
in opposition to limiting the total annual re- 
bate to any one branch to $200 in a single 
year. Certainly we want as many branches 
like the New York Branch as it is possible 
to have. I think most of us would like to 
see the New York Branch grow to such an 
extent that it would be entitled to a rebate 
for one thousand members each year. Cer- 
tainly we do not want to do anything that 
would le;sen the activity or retard the growth 
of so excellent a Branch. I, therefore, move 
that this part of the report of the Executive 
Committee be referred back to that Com- 
mittee for further consideration.” 

W. B. Day writes: 

“T feel sure that I voice the sentiment of 
the whole Executive Committee in stating 
that there was no thought whatever of injuring 
the New York Branch in any way and, in view 
of the statement of the Secretary of the 
Branch, I am in favor of removing the pro- 
posed restriction from our recommendation 
and of allowing all branches one dollar com- 
mission on each active member without any 
maximum, but with the understanding that 
such commission is only to be given if the 
annual dues are increased to $7.50 a year, 
as recommended by the Executive Committee. 
On the basis of the present dues, it certainly 
would not be feasible to allow commissions 
to branches except for new members.” 

Jacob Diner seconds motion of W. B. Day. 
Do you favor the motion? It will be re- 
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garded as Motion No. 41 (Removing Restric- 
tion from Recommendation No. 6, for Rebate 
of Annual Dues to Local Branches). 


Recommendation No. 7: ‘That the issuance 
of certificates of membership, except to life 
members, be discontinued, and that the by- 
iaws be amended accordingly.” 

Do you favor the above recommendation? 
This will be known as Motion No. 42 (Dis- 
continuance of Certificates of Membership). 

Recommendation No. 8: “That the sug- 
gestions contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee on American Pharmaceutical Research 
Endowment be approved by the Council.” 

(Covered by motions in Council Letters 
Nos. 25 and 26.) 

Recommendation No. 9: “That there be 
established in the Journal for one year a De- 
partment of Commercial Pharmacy, the said 
department to be a symposium of articles on 
commercial pharmacy, past and present, to 
be edited by a special committee; and that 
Prof. E. Fullerton Cook be requested to act 
as chairman of the committee.” 

On this subject E. Fullerton Cook writes: 

“TI have noticed in the action of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the suggestion that there 
be established in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION (for one year), 
a department of Commercial Pharmacy, said 
department to be a symposium of articles on 
commercial pharmacy, edited by a special 
committee. 

“In this reeommednation (Number 9), it is 
also suggested that I be requested to act as 
chairman of this Special Committee. As the 
matter was only a suggestion, I had not re- 
plied, but as it is now before the Council for 
action, I would like to say that it will be im- 
possible for me to serve in this capacity if the 
action is approved, other duties demanding 
my time during the coming year. 

“T believe that there should be some definite 
space given in the JoURNAL to the considera- 
tion of proper commercial subjects and would 
suggest or move that the question be referred 
to the Committee on Publication for final 
action.” 

C. H. LaWall seconds the above motion. Do 
you favor the motion? It will be regarded as 
Motion No. 43 (Department of Commercial 
Interests in Journal). 

Recommendation No. 10: ‘That the Treas- 
urer continue to submit an annual financial 
report in full detail to the Association, and that 
this report be published in the Year Book, 
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but that a summary only of the report be 
published in the JouRNAL.” 

Do you favor the above recommendation? 
This will be regarded as Motion No. 44 (Publi- 
cation of Annual Report of Treasurer). 

J. W. ENGLAND, 


415 N. 33RD STREET. Seoretary. 


A. PH. A. COUNCIL LETTER NO. 28. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 17, 1920. 

To the Members of the Council: 
The Committee on Program presents the 
following tentative program for the sixty- 
eighth annual meeting, May 5 to May 11, 1920: 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


Wednesday, May 5. 

9.30 A. M. National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

2.00 P. M. National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

2.00 P. M. American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties. 

8.00 Pp. M. National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

8.00 Pp. M. American Conference of Pharma-- 
ceutical Faculties. 


Thursday, May 6. 

9.00 A. M. First Council Meeting. 

9.30 A. M. National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

9.30 A. M. American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties. 

10.00 A. M. Trip to National Museum for the 
Ladies. 

2.00 P. M. National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

2.00 P. M. American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties. 

3.00 P. M. First General Session of the As- 
sociation. 

4.30 P.M. Ladies Reception under the Aus- 
pices of the Ladies Committee 
of the District of Columbia. 

8.00 Pp. M. Adjourned First General Session. 
Award of the Joseph P. Rem- 
ington Honor Medal. 

9.30 P. M. President’s Reception. 

Friday, May 7. 

9.00 A.M. Seeing Washington, Auto Ride, 
Public Buildings. 

2.00 P. M. First Session of the Scientific Sec- 

tion. 

First Session of the Section on 

Education and Legislation. 
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2.00 P.M. First Session Section on Practical 
Pharmacy and Dispensing. 

2.00 P.M. First Session of War Veterans, 
Section. 

2.30 P.M. Shopping Tours for the Ladies, or 
visit of Gov’t Bldgs. 

3.00 P. M. First Session of the House of Dele- 
gates. 

7.30 P.M. Second Council Meeting. 

8.30 P. M. Second General Session of Asso- 
ciation. 

Saturday, May 8. 

9.30 A.M. First Session of the Historical 
Section. 

9.30 A. M. First Session of the Commercial 
Section. 

9.30 A.M. Second Session of the Scientific 
Section. 

9.30 A. M. Second Session of War Veterans’ 
Section. 

9.30 A. M. First Session of the Women’s Sec- 
tion. 

2.00 P.M. Boat Ride on the Potomac to 
Mount Vernon, Home of Wash- 
ington, and Plank Shad Dinner 
at Marshall Hall. 

8.00 Pp. M. Third Council Meeting, on Boat.* 
Sunday, May 9. 

A.M. Church Service to those desiring; 
also trips about the city, Arling- 
ton, Rock Creek Park, or 
Suburbs. 

2.00 P.M. Visit to Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
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Monday, May 1o. 
9.00 A.M. Fourth Council Meeting. 


9.30 A. M. Second Session of the Commercial 
Section. 

9.30 A.M. Second Session of the Historical 
Section. 

9.30 A.M. Third Session of the Scientific 
Section. 

9.30 A. M. Second Session of the Women’s 
Section. 

12.00 M. Alumni Luncheons. 

2.00 P.M. Second Session of the House of 


Delegates. 

Card Party for the Ladies. 

Second Session of the Section on 
Education and Legislation. 
Second Session of the Section on 
Practical Pharmacy and Dis- 

pensing. 

. Joint Session American Confer- 
ence of Pharmaceutical Faculties, 
Section on Educationand Legisla- 
tion and National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy. 

Council Meeting (Reorganiza- 
tion). 

Final General Session of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Headquarters of the Convention will 
be at the new Willard Hotel. 
Comments and suggestions are invited. 


J. W. 


.0O P. M. 
.30 P. M. 


No oN 


2.30 P. M. 


4.30 P. M. 


8.00 P. M. 


ENGLAND, 


415 N. 33RD STREET. Secretary. 





WHEN ESSENTIAL OILS ARE SHIPPED. 


The following table, printed in the ‘‘Perfumery Record Year Book,”’ shows the times the new 


crops of essential oils are available for shipment: 


OILS. 


Aniseed: September-November. 

Bergamot: December—March. 

Bois de Rose: January—June. 

Caraway: August—October. 

Citronella, Ceylon: September—March. 

Clove: January—March. 

Geranium, Bourbon (three crops): January—- 
March, October-November, May-June. 

Geranium: African, May-July. 

Juniper Berry: September—December. 

Lavender, English: August-September. 

Lemon: November—March. 

Lemongrass: August—December. 

Lime: July—-November. 

Linaloe: January—May. 

Orange (Sicilian): October-December. 

Palmarosa: September—December. 

Pennyroyal, Spanish: May-July. 


Peppermint, American: September-Novem- 
ber. 

Peppermint, English: August-September. 

Rose (Otto): June-July. 


Rosemary, Spanish and African: May- 
July. 

Spearmint, American: September-Novem- 
ber. 


Vetivert, Bourbon: May-June. 
SOUTH OF FRANCE FLOWERS. 

Violet and Jonquil: February—April. 

Rose and Orange Blossoms: May. 

Orange Leaves: June. 

Thyme and Rosemary: May-July. 

Jasmine, Tuberose, Lavender: August—Oc- 
tober. 

Spike Lavender: October-November. 

Rose Geranium: September—October. 

Cassie: October-November. 





* This meeting can be adjourned until Sunday. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


Editor: E. G. EBer.Le, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Committee on Publication: J. W. ENGLAND, Chairman; G. M. BERINGER, CASWELL A. 
Mayo, H. B. Mason, E. L. Newcomp, and the Editor-in-Chief of the JourNaL, General Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Reporter on the Progress of Pharmacy, ex-officio. - 


INTERNATIONAL PHARMACOPOEIAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 


The progress of international Pharma- 
copoeial nomenclature was stopped by the 
world war; whether we are now in position to 
take up the subject may be questioned; how- 
ever, in the revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
this is a very important matter, if for no other 
reason than that interests in all countries of 
the world, in one way or another, have en- 
larged; even former enemy countries depend 
to some extent on us for supplies that include 
medicines. 

This editorial note is prompted by an edi- 
torial in a recent issue of the Journal of the 
A. M. A., which stated that the editor of the 
Nederlandsch Tijdschrift had been appealing 
to the profession of Holland to “purify” the 
language, and use Dutch terms instead of the 
foreign terms with which medical writings are 
now larded. Trenchant comment on the edi- 
tor’s reactionary views is a news item in the 
same issue relating to an unfortunate error 
which resulted in poisoning and nearly cost a 
Belgian pharmacist his life. During the oc- 
cupation of Namur (Belgium) a German physi- 
cian prescribed ‘“‘Hydrargyrum chloratum 50 
cg., 10 sttick’”’ (Calomel tablets). The Belgian 
pharmacist assumed that ‘‘Hydrargurum 
chloratum (Belgian term for corrosive mer- 
curic chloride) was intended and dispensed 
mercuric chloride tablets—following the 
regulations of the country—in an octagonal 
bottle, labeled ‘‘For external use—Poison,”’ 
and also Sublime corrosif. The physician as- 
sumed calomel had been dispensed, and, with 
all the precautionary measures, poisoning re- 
sulted. The pharmacist was accused of try- 
ing to poison the Germans, and was saved only 
by the Belgian chief inspector of pharmacies, 
Dulieré. The latter appeals for uniformity in 
the nomenclature of official drugs in all lands, 
and urges the appointment of an international 
Pharmacopoeia Commission for the pur- 
pose. 

The latter has been done. The late Prof. 
Joseph P. Remington was a member of the 
Commission, and Prof. Dr. A. Tschirch, 


of Berne, Switzerland, is the Chairman or 
President. Prof. Otto Raubenheimer is Chair- 
man of the A. Ph. A. Committee on Inter- 
national Pharmacopoeial Nomenclature. Not 
only should there be greater uniformity in the 
titles of official drugs but of those in more or 
less general use, the work was under way but 
was interfered with by the War. 


ORGANIZING AMERICAN PHARMACY. 


Prof. E. L. Newcomb has outlined a com- 
prehensive plan for organizing American 
Pharmacy. A number of the features pro- 
vided for the national scheme have been 
practically and successfully applied in a re- 
stricted way. This means that there is a 
possibility of perfecting such or similar organ- 
ization, provided a reasonable percentage of 
the drug trade is sufficiently interested to 
form the nucleus and enough will energetically 
codperate; above all, leaders are needed. The 
plan has been presented to the executive com- 
mittee of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Retail 
Druggists; the Chicago, New York and Phila- 
delphia Branches A. Ph. A., and the Minne- 
sota Pharmaceutical Association. 


POISONOUS NATURE OF AUTOMOBILE 
EXHAUST GASES. 


G. A. Burrell and A. W. Gauger, in a tech- 
nical note issued by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, attention is directed to the danger of 
carbon monoxide poisoning when motor en- 
gines are allowed to run in a small confined 
space, such as an average garage. This danger 
is more serious than is recognized by most 
amateur motorists, and is insidious in its 
nature, since the symptoms develop almost 
without warning; and collapse in a garage will 
rapidly prove fatal unless outside aid arrives 
quickly. It was found that when a 4-cylinder 
30 h. p. engine was run for twenty td thirty 
minutes in a closed garage dangerous amounts 
of carbon monoxide were present in every 
part of the building. Near the machine the 
air was extremely unsafe after the engine had 
run for fifteen minutes. Enough carbon mon- 
oxide was produced to be dangerous, regardless 
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of the position of the spark and throttle. It is 
quite unsafe to run an automobile engine in a 
small garage unless doors and windows are 
open. This fact should be made widely 
known. There have been a number of fatal 
accidents from this cause.—From Chem. Abstr. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1919, 13, 2720. 


DO CALORIES MEASURE THE VALUE 
OF FOOD? 


This question is asked by Dr. Henry Dwight 
Chapin, whose conclusions are presented in 
the Scientific Monthly for March; these are 
that heat measurement alone is not a safe 
guide for the calculation of food values. Foods 
that build rather than those that readily un- 
dergo oxidation must be properly gaged if we 
are to have healthy development. Some form 
of biologic testing of foods must be elaborated 
if an always reliable gage of nutrition is to be 
established. 


EFFECTS OF SACCHARIN. 


The ‘‘Correspondence Column’ of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist 
(March 6, 1920), states that one of the latest 
pronouncements on the effects of saccharin 
is that it is harmless and at the same time 
worthless as a provider of energy. It has been 
shown that sugar, when ingested with other 
foods, stimulates the secretion of catalase, and, 
hence, increases the process of oxidation in 
the body. It is now found that the saccharin 
has a much greater action in this direction 
than sugar. In this respect and from this 
viewpoint saccharin is a helpful adjunct to 
the dietary. 


BULLETIN ON MANUFACTURE OF 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


A bulletin recently issued by the University 
of Illinois gives methods for the manufacture 
of thirty-two organic chemicals, especially in 
lots of one-half to five pounds. The methods 
have been studied for the past two years 
at the University of Illinois, but they are only 
new in a few instances; in general, they are 
methods heretofore described, but the details 
given are kelpful to one who has a reasonable 
amount of experience in organic chemistry. 
Explanation of the conditions to be observed 
in manufacture is given, and an endeavor has 
also been made to use procedures adaptable to 
large scale production, for example, the avoid- 
ing of extractions wherever possible; the sub- 
stitution of a cheap solvent for a more expensive 
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one; or the introduction of mechanical agita- 
tion, an extremely important factor in the suc- 
cess of many commercial processes. With 
each preparation a complete bibliography of 
the known synthetic methods is given, and 
wherever more than one method has been 
studied in the laboratory the results of each 
have been included. 


With the results of these studies as a guide, 
advanced students, as well as manufacturers, 
should experience no difficulty in preparing 
these organic chemicals which, previous to 
the recent war, were almost entirely of German 
origin. The University announces that a 
second bulletin containing the directions for 
thirty or more compounds is in the process of 
preparation. 


VALUE OF HEMOGLOBIN DETERMINA- 
TION BY VARIOUS METHODS. 


A recent issue of the Journal of the A. M. A. 
reports on the comparisons made by Robscheit 
on the various methods used for estimating 
hemoglobin percentages. The Sahli hemo- 
globin method when using the color tubes ac- 
companying the instrument, gives very ‘in- 
accurate results because of the decided variance 
in color density of the standard tubes, the re- 
sult of fading. The Palmer method offers a 
very satisfactory means of hemoglobin de- 
terminations if the standard solutions are 
freshly prepared. Newcomer’s method ob- 
viates many difficulties heretofore observed 
with other procedures, and gives good results 
with the glass 0.96 mm. in thickness, although 
the color is quite pale. A method is presented 
applying Palmer’s procedure to Sahli’s prin- 
ciple, which has proved most satisfactory. 
It removes the difficulty encountered with 
Palmer’s method, the lack of stability of color 
in the standard solutions. It has the advan- 
tage of an easier color match than that of red 
tint. The standards prepared have remained 
sufficiently unchanged for a period of eleven 
months to insure accurate hemoglobin de- 
terminations during this long period. 


FASHION IN THERAPY. 


The Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist 
for March 6 is drawn upon for the following 
abstract from an editorial.in the London 
Lancet on Fashion in Therapy: ‘The med- 
ical profession is no more immune than any 
other section of the population‘from the influence 
of fashion, and this is to be expected, for medi- 
cine is not an exact science, while every trial 
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along unexplored paths may lead to fortunate 
issue. When a therapeutic measure is em- 
ployed for a series of years, and then is dropped 
suddenly, the explanation is that at last, and 
by common consent, it is recognized that that 
particular path is leading nowhere.’’ Leeches 
are still to be found ina good many pharmacies 
(or were before the war). Referring to the 
change of fashion undergone in this instance, 
the Lancet says that in 1832 21,000 leeches 
were used in St. George’s Hospital, and at St. 
Bartholomew’s 97,300. How many are em- 
ployed to-day? ‘‘But there remain wise physi- 
cians who employ this simple and effective 
method of controlling inflammation.” It is 
truthfully remarked by the writer that “the 
popularity of drugs with the members of the 
medical profession also varies greatly; it is 
due to the blind following of fashion that the 
use of drugs fell into disrepute, whence the 
efforts of learned pharmacologists, like the 
late Thomas Fraser, have begun to rescue them. 
Sarsaparilla, especially in the form of the com- 
pound decoction, at one time had an enormous 
reputation. No small number of surgeons 
considered that it was as valuable in the treat- 
ment of syphilis as mercury itself. Sarsa- 
parilla is now more appreciated by the cus- 
tomers of the herbatist than by anyone else. 
Yet the drug cannot be utterly without thera- 
peutic value, even if it was formerly rated too 
high. Being quite unable to live up to its 
entire claims, it has lost credit completely, and 
its neglect may beanerror. Arsenic, one of our 
most valuable pharmaceuti:al weapons, has 
been affected strangely by the passage of time, 
for while its real uses escaped knowledge, its 
possible uses were grossly exaggerated by 
repetitionary laudation. In the latter half 
of the eighteenth century it was in great repute 
for the treatment of malaria. Early in the 
nineteenth century it began to be used widely 
for the treatment of skin diseases, and the 
idea has been firmly implanted in the public 
mind that there are two infallible drugs for 
the treatment of affections of the skin—sulphur 
externally and arsenic internally. A reaction 
has long since set in, and the use of arsenic by 
dermatologists has diminished. But there re- 
main, perhaps, as many who, having had great 
experience in this department of practice, 
value the drug highly and maintain that it is 
of excellent result if properly given. While the 
medicinal preparations of arsenic are thus 
losing hold, the organic arsenic compounds are 
becoming our routine weapon against syphilis.” 
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PERCOLATION. 


A. Goris (Bull. des Sciences Pharm., 26, 465) 
briefly reviews the history of percolation and 
then proceeds to consider the forces at work 
during the first stages of percolation, viz., 
weight and density of the menstruum, capil- 
larity, diffusion, osmosis, and viscosity, the 
conclusion arrived at being that there must 
exist an optimum rate of flow. The principal 
advantage of percolation is the increased yield 
of tincture of extract, but it must also be 
borne in mind that in percolation a liquid con- 
taining substances in solution may have, and 
often has, a solvent power with regard to 
other substances that the pure liquid does not 
possess; thus, with rhubarb the presence in 
the menstruum of gallic acid, cinnamic acid, 
and gluco-gallin enables the menstruum to 
dssiolve rheopurgarin; with bitter orange-peel 
the presence of aurantiamarin enables the 
menstruum to dissolve hesperidin and iso- 
hesperidin. A further advantage is that the 
active constituents are rapidly withdrawn 
from the action of enzymes. Bridel has shown 
that tincture of gentian (made from a root con- 
taining gentiopicrin) made by maceration is 
devoid of gentiopicrin, which is destroyed by 
the enzyme, whereas when made by percola- 
tion the gentiopicrin is retained. The state 
of subdivision of the drug is not without in- 
fluence; it might appear that the finer the 
powder the better the exhaustion would be, 
but experiment has shown that with cinchona 
bark a coarse powder gives the best result, 
with ipecacuanha a medium, and with stra- 
monium a fine. The powders should be dried, 
at least so far that the amount of moisture 
does not exceed 2 to 5 percent. Moistening 
the drug, sifting, and preliminary maceration 
are regarded as necessary. The form of per- 
colator to be preferred is that recommended 
at the International Conference at Brussels, 
although, according to the author, theoretically 
a special percolator should be used for each 
fineness of powder (but his reasoning is not 
easy to follow). Many experiments are re- 
quired before any definite rate of flow can be 
fixed, and in such experiments regard should 
be had to the fineness of the powder, the nature 
of the drug and of the menstruum.—From 
Pharm. Jour. and Pharm. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS CHEMISTS, 
PHYSICISTS, ETC. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces that the Government service is in 
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need of a large number of chemists of various 
kinds. During this period of readjustment, 
technical men are especially needed. Be- 
sides chemists it is stated that there are open- 
ings for physicists, ceramic assistants, labora- 
tory assistants and aids; metallurgical, tech- 
nical, and electrical laboratorians, etc. 

Further information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the secretary of the 
U. S. civil service board at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, Seattle, or 
San Francisco, or from the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


JAPANESE MENTHOL AND PEPPER- 
MINT OIL MARKET DIFFICULT 
TO ANALYZE. 

Commercial Attache James F. Abbott, 
Tokyo, Japan, states that the menthol situa- 
tion is extremely difficult to analyze, because 
people are disinclined to give any information 
they have, being fearful of supplying any to a 
competitor. While there is an active market in 
Japan for menthol, the peppermint oil market 
is inactive, and it is, therefore, the policy of 
dealers to quote the two together, offering a 
case of each for about $25, whereas if sold 
separately the menthol would be quoted at 
about $20.50 and the peppermint oil at about 
$6.50. According to the estimate of a Japan- 
ese exporter, there are only about 27,000 
pounds of menthol in the market. 


A GLYCERINE SUBSTITUTE. 


The Scientific American says that accord- 
ing to a German patent soluble magnesia 
salts of butyric acid can be considered satis- 
factory substitutes for glycerine, especially 
when in combination with a small amount of 
alcohol or glycerine. The butyrate is very 
viscous neutral and has a low freezing point. 
It is non-corrosive, forms a clear solution in 
water, and mixes satisfactorily with glycerine 
and its substitutes. 


MANUFACTURERS WILL PRODUCE 
THEIR OWN SUGAR. 

About a year ago the advisability of manu- 
facturers producing their own sugar was 
briefly discussed. It is, therefore, interesting 
that St. Louis capitalists have formulated 
plans for the organization of a $3,000,000 cor- 
poration which will grow sugar cane and refine 
sugar in Louisiana. They have chartered the 
South Atlantic Sugar Co. Plans include 
building a $1,000,000 refinery. Land for 
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cane-growing has been secured, including sev- 
eral thousand acres within ten miles of New 
Orleans, the idea being to plant sugar cane 
this year, build the refinery and have it com- 
pleted in time to handle the crop next autumn. 

About 90,000 tons of sugar will be grown 
during the first season. The property pur- 
chased has fourteen miles of canals to float 
barges carrying cane to the mill and to bring 
cane from other plantations. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS 

John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, an 
ex-president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and for fifty years a member of it, 
has been nominated to receive the Joseph P. 
Remington Honor Medal. The presentation 
will be made at the New York Branch meeting 
of the A. Ph. A., April 19, which is also the 
seventy-first birthday of the recipient. 

William J. Schieffelin has been elected 
president of the New York Drug and Chem- 
ical Club and Romaine Pierson, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Dr. John Macfarlane, professor of botany 
of the University of Pennsylvania, has re- 
signed; his resignation to take effect with the 
close of the term. ‘There were twenty-eight 
students in botany when Dr. Macfarlane came 
to the University in 1892, now there are 400; 
the botanical library has grown from a few 
volumes to six thousand. 

Dr. Philip Asher, of New Orleans, has been 
contributing interesting papers on the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia and the Industries to the 
pharmaceutical press. 

Wilson Collinson, responsible for ‘‘Up in 
Mabel’s Room” and ‘‘The Girl in the Limou- 
sine,’”’ two of A. H. Woods’ successes, was 
formerly a drug clerk in Columbus, Ohio, at 
$18.00 per week, ’tis said, and now has an 
average weekly income from his royalties 
of $3,000. 

C. F. Nixon, established at Leominster, 
Mass., about forty years ago, has incorporated 
his drug business and associated with him 
Howard G. Sanford and R. W. Gardner. 

H. T. Eberle, druggist at Watertown, Wis., 
since 1867, has retired from business. 

Henry Watters, A. Ph. A., member of 
Ottawa, Canada, was recently elected president 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of East- 
ern Ontario. 

Terrance H. Erickson has been chosen as- 
sistant professor of chemistry and instructor 
in botany and pharmacognosy of the North 
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Pacific College, while Dr. Charles P. Shewey 
has been added to the school of pharmacy 
faculty. Dr. Shewey was formerly a member 
of the faculty of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, II. 


Miers Busch, A. Ph. A. member of Phila- 
delphia, was elected recently by the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade as a member of the 
Board of Trustees created by the will of the 
late Thomas Skelton Harrison to administer a 
fund of about $400,000, which was devised 
for the improvement of the social and the de- 
velopment of the commercial conditions in 
Philadelphia. 


E. E. Stanford, pharmacognosist of Cleve- 
land College of Pharmacy, formerly of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has been spending some time in 
Washington coéperating with the U. S. Tariff 
Commission in the preparation of data re- 
lating to botanical drugs. 

S. L. Hilton, Local Secretary A. Ph. A., who 
recently had a severe attack of influenza, 
spent a week or ten days in Atlantic City 
recuperating for his strenuous duties during 
the convention week. He has returned to 
Washington very much improved in health. 


Dr. Edward Martin, Pennsylvania Com- 
missioner of Health, has prepared a prospectus 
for public instruction in health matters. The 
lessons are to be published in the daily press 
and the answers follow, thus giving a course 
of instruction which should prove very valua- 
ble. This “state hgalth school’”’ will tell of 
what has happened by neglecting hygienic 
measures and how to prevent diseases for 
which neglect is largely responsible. The les- 
sons are to be published during the second 
and fourth week of each month; districts for 
promoting this work are being organized, 
prizes are to be awarded, and an interest is 
being awakened by publicity. 

A. G. Du Mez, Secretary Scientific Section, 
A. Ph. A., met with the Philadelphia Narcotic 
Committee, March 29, in the home of former 
U. S. District Attorney Francis Fisher Kane. 
The purpose of the meeting was to consider 


methods of treatment for drug addicts who 
voluntarily seek a cure or who are committed 
to treatment after arrest and trial by federal 
authorities. Dr. Du Mez said: “If there were 
sufficient hospitals to which addicts might be 
sent, the federal authorities would act with 
more assurance that they could, without dan- 
ger to the addicts, firmly take the drug habit 
away from them. More addicts would volun- 
tarily submit themselves for treatment; the 
addict needs care and attention over a period 
of time.’’ Hospital arrangements are con- 
templated in coéperation with the provisions 
of the France bill. 


Dr. F. B. Kilmer says that a National De- 
partment of Health is on its way, and it is 
predicted that such a department will control 
the practice of medicine and the practice of 
pharmacy. That it will probably assume 
jurisdiction over medical colleges, schools of 
pharmacy, hospitals, dispensaries and the 
prescription counter; it may even regulate the 
sale of all patent substances used in medicine 
and surgery. 

Wilhelm Bodemann says that the great 
trouble with druggists is, while they talk 
organization from sunrise to sunset, they pay 
no attention to organization whereases and 
resolutions; they are united on nothing—talk 
about maintaining full prices and cut like 
maniacs—talk about ethics and standards— 
and—act below zero. 


Paull Hayden, ‘““The Man at the Desk,”’ 
New York Commercial, says of team work: “A 
six team load, each horse with a free rein pull- 
ing with about the same amount of effort and in 
whatever direction desired, makes but slow 
progress. The same team, throughly in hand, 
but with a wild driver who insists on climb- 
ing the fence into the side lots makes no 
progress. To be engineered by three drivers 
with separate opinions as to the preferableness 
of the left and right sides of the road, to say 
nothing of the middle, is also damaging to 
progress. 

‘‘When it comes to a choice between mistaken 
or stubborn drivers we are almost of the opinion 
that matters should be left to the horses.” 





OBITUARY. 


Mrs. Louise R. England, widow of the late 
Robert England, of Philadelphia, and mother 
of Joseph W. England, Secretary of the Coun- 
cil A. Ph. A., died March 31, aged eighty-six 
years. About a year ago Mrs. England was 
stricken with apoplexy, from which she did 


not fully recover, and this was a contributing 
cause of her death. 

Heartfelt sympathy is expressed on be- 
half of the members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association for Secretary England 
and hig family in their loss. 
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Charles Edward Troemner, of Philadel- 
phia, died March 29, aged sixty-nine years. 
Mr. Troemner succeeded to the business es- 
tablished in 1840 by his father, Henry Troemner. 


Jay B. Lippincott, a member of the firm of 
J. B. Lippincott Co., of Philadelphia, died 
March 25. Mr. Lippincott became associated 
with his father immediately after graduation 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 

FRONTIS LENTZ. 

Prof. Frontis Lentz, one of the youngest 
members of the faculty of the Department of 
Pharmacy, University of Maryland, died Feb- 
ruary 5, at his home at Baltimore, from 
pneumonia, after a short illness. The de- 
ceased was twenty-eight years old 
graduate of the institution in which he be- 
came an instructor. At his graduation in 
1914 he took the first college prize and the 
Simon medal for excellence in chemistry, and 
shortly after graduation became a laboratory 
assistant. More recently he held the posi- 
tions of associate professor of pharmacy and 


and a 
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of associate professor of chemistry in the dental 
department. He was a native of North Caro- 
lina and had recently married. Professor 
Lentz was secretary of the Baltimore Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


FERDINAND AUGUST SIEKER. 

Ferdinand August Sieker, of West Hoboken, 
N. J., died March 21. The deceased was born 
in Manistee, Mich., September 21, 1869; he 
received the B.A degree in the University of 
Wisconsin and afterward graduated from the 
Pharmacy Department. Until ill-health com- 
pelled his retirement, he was superintendent 
of Lehn & Fink’s laboratory in New York. 
For several years he was professor of chemis- 
try in New Jersey College of Pharmacy, and 
for the past eleven years he had been in the 
drug business at West Hoboken. Mr. Sieker 
took an active part in association work and 
was affiliated with local, state and national 
He joined the American Pharma- 
His wife, a son 


associations. 
ceutical Association in 1893. 
aad a daughter survive him. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


THE SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Reference to the Washington meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association will 
be found in the editorial pages, and informa- 
tion relative to Hotel Rates in the Advertising 
Pages. 

The tentative program will be found under 
Council Business. The important duty now 
is to send in your papers; the names of the 
Section officers are printed in March JOURNAL, 
A. Ph. A., page 337. 

Make your arrangements directly with the 
hotels; the rates are given in the advertising 
pages. Do not neglect this very important 
matter; the Local Committee has thought 
best to leave these arrangements to the mem- 
bers and the hotels. If you will stay over 
for the U. S. P. Convention state that in your 
letter. An outline program, as far as it is 
possible, will be printed on one of the pages of 
the Advertising Department—Headquarters 
will be at the New Willard. 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL FACULTIES. 


PROGRAM OF THE ‘TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


The meetings will be held at the headquarters 


for the 1920 convention of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association—The New Wil- 
lard. 
First Session. 
Wednesday, May 5, at 2 P.M.: 
1—Roll Call. 
2—Address of the President. 
Address by Honorable Philander P. Clax- 
ton, Commissioner of Education. 
Appointment of Noniinating Committee. 
3—Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 


Second Session. 
Wednesday, May 5, at 8 P.M.: 
4—Reports of Standing Committees: 
a Executive Committee. 
b Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee. 
c Committee on higher educational 
standards. W. J. Teeters, Chair- 
man. 

d Committee on Faculties, Miss Zada 
M. Cooper, Chairman. 

e Committee on curriculum and teach- 
ing methods. C. B. Jordan, Chair- 
man. 

f Committee on activities of students 
and alumni. R.A. Lyman, Chair- 
man. 

g Committee on uniform college bulle- 
tins. C. O. Lee, Chairman. 

h Committee on relations of pharmacy 
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schools, with other professional 
schools. E. F. Kelly, Chairman. 

7 Committee on relations of the col- 
leges with the boards of pharmacy. 
J. G. Beard, Chairman. 

j Committee on examination ques- 
tions. E. A. Ruddiman, Chairman. 

k Committee on Research. Albert 
Schneider, Chairman. 

Third Session. 
Thursday, May 6, at 9.30 A.M.: 
5—Reports of Special Committees: 

a Special committee to consider and 
report on the establishing of two 
classes of pharmacies and corre- 
sponding courses in colleges of 


pharmacy. Jacob Diner, Chair- 
man. 
b Special committee to work out 


methods for presenting the advan- 
tages of pharmacy as a calling to 
high school students, J. A. Koch, 
Chairman. 

c Special committee to prepare and 
present a memorial to the Carnegie 
Foundation, to urge that the 
Foundation investigate the phar- 
macy schools of the United States. 
Henry Kraemer, Chairman. 

d Special committee to prepare and 
distribute information on prerequi- 
site legislation, W. B. Day, Chair- 
man. 

6—Unfinished business. 

7—Reading of papers—miscellaneous busi- 

ness. 

8—Election of officers. 

9—New business. 

10—Executive session. 

A joint meeting with the Section on Educa- 
tion and Legislation of the A. Ph. A. and the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
will be held on Monday, May 10, at 4.00 P.M. 

Credentials should be forwarded promptly 
to Henry Kraemer, Chairman of Executive 
Committee, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS DURING THE 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy will convene prior to the conven- 
tion of the A. Ph. A. and also hold joint meet- 
ings with the American Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties and the Section on Educa- 
tion and Legislation, A. Ph. A. 
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The Syllabus Committee will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity presented by the mem- 
bers being present at the Convention to hold 
business sessions. 

The National Formulary Committee con- 
templates a meeting later in the year, but it is 
probable that the members will consider sub- 
jects of importance during the Washington 
Convention. 

The National Pharmaceutical Service As- 
sociation contemplates a meeting during the 
convention and the A. Ph. A. Committee on the 
Status of Pharmacists in the Government 
Service is arranging conferences with the Sur- 
geon Generals on Army Reorganization Meas- 
ures and the Darrow Bill. 

Delegates to the U. S. P. Convention who 
are members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association will confer during the convention 
week. It is very important that a full repre- 
sentation from bodies entitled to participate 
in the U. S. P. Convention be appointed and 
present. If your school or association has 
not made the appointments, see that prompt 
attention is given. Credential blanks can 
be obtained from Dr. Noble P. Barnes, address 
c/o The Arlington, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN DRUG MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the American 
Drug Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, April 
12 to 15. The Scientific Section will hold a 
morning session Tuesday, April 13, while the 
Biological Section will hold one session only 
on the afternoon of April 12. The sessions of 
the Association as a whole will begin on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, April 13. 

The business sessions will be devoid of all 
purely formal features and will be devoted to 
practical discussion of important trade prob- 
lems, notably the Alcohol regulations, and re- 
turn of unsalable goods, freight and express 
allowances, guarantees against declines in 
price, and kindred problems. 


N. W. D. A. COMMITTEES TO A. PH. A. 
MEETING, U. S. P. CONVENTION 
AND HU. DP. T..<S. 

President R. H. Bradley, of the National 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association, has ap- 
pointed the following delegations: 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 


Washington, D. C., May 4-10, 1920—John C. 
Muth, Muth Bros. & Co.; H. H. Robinson, The 
Henry B. Gilpin Co.; G. Frank Baily, Jas. 
Baily & Son., all of Baltimore, Md. 
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United States Pharmacopoeial Convention, 
Washington, D. C., May 11-14, 1920—Wm. 
Jay Schieffelin, Schieffelin & Co., New York; 
J. K. Lilly, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
F. E. Holliday, Secretary, N. W. D. A., New 
York. 

National Drug Trade Conference—Dele- 
gates: Charles A. West, Eastern Drug Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Charles Gibson, Gibson-Snow 
Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y.; C. Mahlon Kline, 
Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alternates: Wm. Jay Schieffelin, Schieffelin & 
Co., Inc., New York; F. E. Holliday, Secre- 
tary, N. W. D. A., New York; G. Frank Baily, 
James Baily & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

The following have been appointed to serve 
as judges of the prize essay contest now being 
conducted in a number of drug and pharma- 
ceutical journals under the auspices of the 
association: W. A. McDermid, The Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J.; M. E. Sherman, Des Moines 
Drug Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Geo. A. Ander- 
son, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New York. 

The annual meeting of the N. W. D. A. 
will be held at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, during the week beginning October 25. 


GALENICAL LABORATORY AT THE 
ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE PHAR- 
-MACIE, MONTPELLIER. 

Professor Astruc, Bull. des Sciences Pharm., 
26, p. 482, describes the Galenical Laboratory 
at the Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie, which 
is now nearly complete. In choosing the ap- 
paratus the endeavor has been made to select 
one typical machine for each operation, so 
that the student may make himself familiar 
with the apparatus used on the large scale for 
making perles, tablets, granules, extracts, pow- 
ders, pastilles, etc. In order that the students 
may receive the full benefit of the laboratory, 
it is necessary that apparatus should be con- 
tinually in operation. Mere inspection of 
the apparatus is insufficient, and the cost of 
working each machine only twice or three 
times in a session would be costly unless the 
material produced could be disposed of. This 
question is now engaging the attention of 
Professor Astruc. It should be stated that 
France has a number of ‘‘Superior Schools of 
Pharmacy;” they are state-supported. In 
the Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist of 
February 28, 1920, Victor Cofman describes, 
at length, the one at Paris. The museums 
are extensive; the library contains over 40,000 
volumes. ‘The laboratories for practical work 
are well fitted for their various purposes, and 


offer ample accommodation to students. 
There are here no less than eight chemical 
laboratories, each 76 X 23 ft. in dimensions, 
not to mention several smaller rooms in be- 
tween for the use of the demonstrators. 
These laboratories are chiefly for analytical 
chemistry, there being others in different 
parts of the building for inorganic chemistry 
and for toxicology. 

Two physical laboratories and four for micro- 
graphical work, of the same size as those men- 
tioned above, occupy part of the second and 
third floors of the same building. Of special 
interest is the bacteriological department, 
consisting of one large room, fitted with the 
apparatus necessary for the preparation of 
culture media; a smaller compartment for 
the more delicate or dangerous manipula- 
tions, and a third, containing several large 
thermostats. 

Research laboratories are attached to each 
department. They are reserved for the use 
of the professors and staff, as well as for the 
students preparing for the higher examina- 
tions, namely, the ‘‘Diplome Supérieur de 
Pharmacien” and the ‘“Doctorat en Phar- 
macie.”” (For both these degrees a thesis is 
required; the former is a “‘State degree,” en- 
titling its holder to various privileges, such as 
that of being appointed professor in one of the 
schools of pharmacy, while the latter is a 
“University degree,’ of chiefly honorary 
value.) 

The research laboratories of the departments 
of Toxicology and Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
have been especially useful during the war. 
The ‘‘Laboratoire central d’étude et d’analyse 
des medicaments,”’ is situated in the same build- 
ing as the practical section of the School of 
Pharmacy. Only pharmaceutical substances 
are analyzed. It has well-equipped chemical 
and bacteriological laboratories, the latter for 
the testing of sterilized dressings and determina- 
tion of the bactericidal power of disinfectants. 
In addition, much useful research work in con- 
nection with analytical methods has been 
carried out there by M. Francois, head of the 
Chemical Laboratory, and MM. Lormand, 
Collard, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL ‘AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AGREE TO CO- 
OPERATE. 

At a meeting last month in Philadelphia 
representatives of leading American indus- 
tries representing capital of $5,000,000,000 
agreed to furnish 620 American technical col- 
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leges with definite specifications of the train- 
ing requirements desired for those industries. 

In return leaders from those colleges agreed 
to codperate to meet those specifications. 

First steps were taken to make this close 
coéperation between industry and colleges a 
reality as soon as possible. 

These were outcomes of the annual national 
meeting of the Technology Clubs Associated 
at the Drexel Institute. At the opening meet- 
ing tentative “specifications” for college train- 
ing were presented for ten industries. Those 
industries each agreed to contribute $2,500 
for further investigations .in their particular 
lines. 

The list of industries includes paper-making, 
rubber, public utilities, shoes and leathers, 
textiles, paints and varnishes, metals and ma- 
chinery, cotton finishing, railroads and coal 
mining. The codperation between schools of 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical and chemical 
manufacturers should be extended. 


HIGHER REQUIREMENTS IN DENTAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The minimum requirements of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for next year, prior to 
taking a dental course, will be one year of col- 
lege instruction covering English, biology, 
chemistry and six elective units of work. This 
must, of course, be in addition to four years 
of high school work and eight years in the ele- 
mentary schools. 


PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH FUND 
OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
GROWING. 

The Pharmaceutical Research Fund of the 
University of Wisconsin was increased to the 
sum of $3,000 recently through the donation 
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of $1,000 by alumni of the course and others. 
The fund was established three years ago, 
and $1,000 has been raised each year so far. 
The plan is to raise a $200,000 fund from con- 
tributions of the alumni and others; $5.00 
every three months and for five years from 
2,000 contributors will do it. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHAR- 
MACY CENTENARY. 


Plans are under way for the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, to be celebrated next year. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY (TEXAS) TO 
CELEBRATE DIAMOND ANNIVER- 
SARY. 


Baylor University will celebrate its seventy- 
fifth anniversary at the June commencement 
with a diamond jubilee. Among the promi- 
nent speakers who will make addresses at the 
celebration are former President William 
Howard Taft and Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels; Secretary Daniels has 
been appointed by President Wilson as his 
personal representative. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

The South Dakota State College School of 
Pharmacy will establish during the coming 
year a poisonous plant garden as a part of the 
Medicinal and Poisonous Plant Investigations 
Garden for the purpose of making a study of 
the poisonous plants of the state of South 
Dakota. This garden will be established 
under the direction of Anton Hogstad,. Jr., 
Instructor in the School of Pharmacy, who 
developed the present medicinal plant garden 
now maintained by the school. ° 





THE PHARMACIST AND THE LAW. 


AND BETTER TEAM WORK 
NEEDED. 

“The world to-day is suffering from the 

absence of team work. Nobody agrees with 

anybody else. Chaos will get us all if we don’t 


MORE 


look out.’’ This applies also to legisla- 
tion. 
A FEDERAL WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


BILL. 

A bill has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Welling, of Utah, to establish the stand- 
ards and decimal divisions of the weights, 
measures and coins of the United States. After 


January 1, 1921, the bill would attempt to 
combine the ordinary system of weights and 
measures with the decimal system, that is to 
the extent of maintaining many of the 
present standards, but providing for decimal 
divisions of them. 

Thus, the standard foot would be divided 
into 10 decimal inches, 100 lines or 1,000 
points. However, the foot would be the same 
as at present. Besides the standards for 
length or distance, the square foot and its 
decimal inch and squares of multiples for 
measurement of plane surfaces, and the acre 
as standard for measurement of land surfaces. 
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NEW COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE. 
William Martin Williams has been con- 
firmed as Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
to succeed Daniel C. Roper, resigned. 


MONTHLY RETURNS OF DISPOSITION 
OF ALCOHOL TO BE REQUIRED. 


The Internal Revenue Bureau, under date 
of March 2, issued an order known as Prohi- 
bition Mimeograph 45, requiring holders of 
permits to use alcohol and other liquor for 
manufacturing and compounding purposes to 
render monthly reports on Form 1421 of the 
alcohol and other liquor so used during the 
preceding month. Reports for the month of 
April will be the first required and must be 
made prior to May roth. This order imposes 
a very serious burden upon the entire drug 
trade and is criticised in some quarters on the 
ground that it furnishes the Government 
with no data of real value in addition to that 
supplied by the other records required to be 
kept under the provisions of Regulations No. 
60. 


PATENT MEDICINES FOR SALE IN 
CUBA MUST BE REGISTERED 
WITH BUREAU OF HEALTH. 


The following regulations apply in Cuba to 
the sale of patent medicines: 

Article 46. Foreign patent medicines must 
be registered with the Bureau of Health by 
agents or importers, and their circulation in 
the country shall be permitted only upon ful- 
fillment of the following conditions: (a) The 
labels must name the constituents to which 
the patented article owes its medicinal pro- 
perty; (5) the labels must also state the name 
of the manufacturing druggist or company in 
the country of origin. 

Article 47. No patent medicine shall be put 
ov sale before its registration with the Bureau 
of Health. A certificate of registration will 
be issued by the aid bureau within three days 
from date of application. 


OFFICIAL PREPARATIONS LAWFULLY 
SOLD DO NOT REQUIRE SPECIAL 
RETAIL LIQUOR DEALER’S 
TAX STAMP. 

Numerous erroneous reports have been cur- 
rent to the effect that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau has recently issued a specific regula- 
tion to the effect that persons dealing in any 
of the official preparations held to be intoxica- 
ting liquors under Regulations No. 60 are not 
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required to pay a special tax of $25 per annum 
as retail liquor dealers. As a matter of fact, 
the Bureau, in response to inquiries, has merely 
called attention to the provisions of Article 21, 
Section 100, Paragraph C of the Regulations 
No. 60, which reads as follows: 

(c) Alcoholic medicinal preparations or other 
alcoholic compounds which are fit for use as 
beverages may not be lawfully manufactured 
or sold, unless specifically authorized in these 
Regulations, but if unlawfully manufactured 
and sold, special tax liability as a rectifier and 
liquor dealer is incurred. 

Pursuant to the above, the Bureau holds 
that inasmuch as the alcoholic medicinal 
preparations referred to are “specifically 
authorized” in Regulations No. 60, special tax 
liability for their sale is not incurred. 


MARYLAND PHARMACISTS SEEK TO 
SECURE PREREQUISITE LEGISLA- 
TION. 

A bill is in the Maryland Legislature pro- 
viding for graduation prerequisites of those 

who would practice pharmacy. 

The bill also would divorce the drug sec- 
tions from the law under which the State 
Board of Health exercises control over the 
practice of pharmacy and enforces the pro- 
visions of the anti-narcotic and other measures, 
placing such control in the hands of a board of 
five druggists. 


BALTIMORE DRUG EXCHANGE 
FAVORS USE OF SALICYLIC 
AICD AS A MODIFIER. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Baltimore Drug Exchange Bureau of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion it was decided to recommend to the mem- 
bership of the exchange that they use salicylic 
acid as a denaturant for bay rum, and that the 
concerns with which the secretary of the ex- 
change has been in correspondence concern- 
ing a denaturant for bay rum be apprised of 
the action of the bureau. 


FEDERAL BILL BARS MISBRANDING 
OF ALL MERCHANDISE. 

A bill prohibiting misbranding of all sorts 
of merchandise was introduced in the House 
to-day by Representative Rogers, of Massa- 
chusetts. The bill provides penalties of a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment of not 
more than two years for persons causing to 
be applied any false trade description to any 
goods, wares, merchandise or other things. 
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CAPSICUM IN GINGER ALE TO BE 
STATED ON LABEL. 

Federal inspectors have been instructed to 
watch shipments of ginger ale coming within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act to see that the bottles are labeled in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the law as 
outlined in Food Inspection Decision 177, ac- 
cording to a statement of the officials of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who are charged with 
the enforcement of the law. That decision 
provides that if capsicum, which is the extract 
of red pepper, is present in ginger ale it must 
be declared upon the label. All interstate 
shipments of ginger ale found on or after March 
16 which are not properly labeled in this par- 
ticular will be seized, say the officials, and ship- 
ments from foreign countries will be denied 


entry into the United States unless correctly 
labeled. 


NARCOTIC DRUG ADDICTION TREAT- 
MENT SUBJECT OF TWO NEW 
YORK STATE BILLS. 


Two new bills relative to the treatment 
of narcotic drug addicts have just been intro- 
duced by Senator Salvatore A. Cottillo. One 
requires local health boards and officers to 
provide suitable places for the treatment and 
care of habitual users of narcotic drugs, the 
other makes provisions for the licensing of 
institutions where drug users are treated. The 
latter bill also makes provisions of voluntary 
hospital commitment of such unfortunates. 
Another provision of this bill is that a division 
of narcotic addiction and control be estab- 
lished in the State Department of Health. 


BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


A. J. van Laren: Geneeskruiden en Genees- 
kruidenteelt. (Medicinal Plants and Cultiva- 
tion of Medicinal Plants.) Publishers: Jacob 
van Campen, Amsterdam. In the Artsenij- 
hoff (drug garden) of Amsterdam, the old 
Hortus medicus, medicinal plants have been 
cultivated, chiefly for scientific purposes, on a 
small scale for a long period of years. In 
later years experiments in the cultivation of 
medicinal plants on a larger scale have been 
carried out in this institution, not alone of 
domestic plants but also of such plants for 
which Holland was entirely’ dependent on 
other countries. From time to time reports 
on this subject by the author have appeared 
in the Pharmaceutisch Weekblad and at the 
request of Professor P. van der Wielen, who 
has written an appropriate introduction to 
the book, these articles, together with the re- 
ports of numerous other investigations, were 
published by the author in book form. In 
Part I of the book a general survey of the 
plants adaptable for cultivation is given. 
Part II deals with the cultivation of medicinal 
plants on a small scale in private gardens. 
One chapter is devoted to cultivation and 
propagation of plants growing on marshy 
soils or in water. In Part III general rules 
for the propagation of plants are given, the 
sowing of the seeds, transplanting seedlings 
and cutting of annual, biennial and perennial 
plants, also for the replanting of the developed 
plants. Part IV gives details of the cultiva- 
tion of herbaceous, annual biennial, and 


perennial plants, while Part V deals with the 
description and propagation of medicinal 
shrubs and trees. In Part VI valuable hints 
are given for growing plants for decorative 
purposes. In the appendix to this book 
we are told that medicinal plants are grown 
in Holland on a large scale in three different 
medicinal plant gardens, the largest having 
under cultivation as many as 60 varieties, the 
others having 30 and 20 varieties, respec- 
tively. It would be beyond the scope of this 
review to go into details of the publication. It 
is worth while noting to what high degree 
the qualities of plants, their alkaloidal contents, 
etc., can be improved upon by applying suit- 
able fertilizers, by choosing the proper soil, 
etc. As to the question whether or not cul- 
tivating medicinal plants is a profitable un- 
dertaking, the author answers conditionally 
in the affirmative. This coincides with the 
view of other European investigators and also 
of many in our country, who, especially since 
the outbreak of the World’s War, have under- 
taken the cultivation of medicinal plants for 
profit. The book contains detailed specifica- 
tions for drying drugs both naturally and arti- 
ficially, many diagrams and pictures of botan- 
ical gardens and an abundance of most beauti- 
ful photographic reproductions of growing 
plants, which for the most part are original. 
The typographical appearance of the book is 
both pleasing and tasteful. An exhaustive 
bibliography on the cultivation of medicinal 
plants adds considerably to the value of the 
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publication. The author is to be congratu- 
lated upon this excellent work which should 
prove to be of great help to all who are in- 
terested in the cultivation of medicinal plants. 
H. ENGELHARDT. 


Essentials of Pharmacy, with Questions and 
Answers. By Clyde M. Snow, Ph.G., A.M., 
Associate Professor of Pharmacy, University 
of Illinois School of Pharmacy; Graduate In- 
structor in Pharmacology, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine; Member of the 
Revision Committee of National Formulary 
IV and V, etc. Cloth; octavo; 734 pages. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company, gig. 
Price, $5.00 

In offering ‘‘Essentials of Pharmacy’’ the 
author states that he is influenced by observa- 
tions incident to seventeen years of con- 
tinuous service as instructor in pharmacy at 
the University of Illinois School of Pharmacy; 
that the subjects are presented in the order 
originally outlined by the late Prof. C. S. N. 
Hallberg in a course in pharmacy. Admitting 
that cram methods in the study of pharmacy 
are to be frowned upon, he points out that 
investigation of some textbooks on pharmacy 
reveals such palpable padding with non- 
essential material, that there seems to be a 
field for a book which will get away from the 
ordinary quiz-compend with its lack of correla- 
tion of subject matter and the very exhaustive 
books which best serve as complete reference 
books on pharmaceutical subjects. 

The publishers say that Essentials of 
Pharmacy’ is a textbook on pharmacy ar- 
ranged with questions and answers. This 
method of instruction is as old as Socrates 
and has never been improved upon. It is the 
most convenient arrangement for students in 
schools of pharmacy and for those who are 
preparing for State Board Examination.”’ 

The text matter, 7. e., the questions and 
answers, follows in logical sequence, covering 
the field of pharmacy in a comprehensive 
manner, and a copious index of twenty-seven 
pages adds value. The author has used judg- 
ment and thoughtful study in the arrange- 
ment of the subjects and prepared the ques- 
tions and answers with a view to imparting 
knowledge. For a better understanding the 
student should have at hand a copy each of the 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary; 
unfortunately, many who seek to pass Board 
Examinations have only the purpose of passing 
in mind; study is incidental. 

Arithmetic of Pharmacy. By A. B. Stevens, 


“ee 
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Ph.D., Ph.C., College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Price, $1.50 net. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., New York City. 

The Preface to the Fourth Edition recites 
that the book was originally written as an aid 
to students not having had the advantages 
of a college education, and answers were given 
to nearly all the problems. Since then it has 
come into general use as a textbook. There- 
fore, in deference to many teachers who use 
it, most of the answers have been omitted. 
The rules have also been omitted, with the 
hope that students will become more in- 
dependent thinkers, instead of relying on the 
memory for certain rules. 

Saturation Tables have been added. ‘These 
tables were first prepared by H. B. and C. W. 
Parsons for the U. S. P. VI, and were retained 
in U. S. P. VII and VIII. Dr. A. B. Lyons 
and the author revised them for the U. S. P. 
IX, but later the Committee decided to drop 
them. The author considered these tables 
too valuable to be lost and has, therefore, 
brought them up-to-date. By the use of these 
tables many preparations may be made 
extemporaneously. 

Year-Book of Pharmacy of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, comprising ab- 
stracts of papers relating to pharmacy, materia 
medica and chemistry contributed to British 
and foreign journals from July 1, 1918 to June 
30, 1919, with the transactions of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference at its fifty-sixth 
annual meeting *held in London, July 22 and 
23, I919. 12 mo., 519 pages, cloth. London: 
J. & A. Churchill. The price of the Year Book, 
to non-members, is 12 shillings and 6 pence. 

The Year Book is always welcome in the 
Ediforial Office. As is known, this annual 
corresponds with the A. Ph. A. Year Book, 
presenting in a very similar manner abstracts 
of scientific papers of general interest to 
pharmacists. The book includes the transac- 
tions of the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
British Pharmaceutical Conference, and also 
contains the Harrison Memorial Lecture, 
delivered by Francis H. Carr, F.I.C., in which 
the services rendered by Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. F. Harrison are outlined. 

A Research List of four pages directs at- 
tention to drugs and chemicals that await 
further investigation; thus under Ergot it is 
stated that ‘‘a reinvestigation of the pharmacy 
of this drug in the light of recent chemical 
work is required, and a method of determining 
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the activity of the galenical preparations.”’ 
(References are then given.) 

The Editor of the Abstracts is J. O. Braith- 
waite; the Compiler of the New Remedies 
Section, Thomas Stephenson, F.R.S.E., and 
the Editor of the Transactions, C. H. Hamp- 
shire, B.Sc., F.I.C. 


Bericht Von Schimmel & Co. (Inhaber: 
Ernst, Karl u. Hermann Fritzsche) in Militz 
Bez. Leipzig uber Atherische Ole, Riechstoffe 
u.s.w. April to October, 1916. 


Bericht Von Schimmel & Co. (Inhaber: 
Karl u. Hermann Fritzsche) otherwise title 
as above for April-October, 1919; to April 
October 1918 and April to October, 1919. 

These well-known monographs of Schimmel 
& Co. give a résumé of the scientific progress, 
research and information connected with 
essential oils during the periods given. Here- 
tofore English translations have been pub- 
lished; we are not advised whether these will 
be continued. Strenuous times prevailed 
during the years for which these reports were 
issued, but it is remarkable that there was no 
apparent neglect of the investigations carried 
on, neither in volume nor thoroughness. The 
effect of the war is, however, discernible in the 
reports of manufacture and commercial trans- 
actions. A review of such portions or items 
as may be of interest for pharmacopoeial re- 
vision must be deferred. 

Proceedings of the American Drug Manu- 
facturers’ Association of 1919. There is 
much of general interest in this volume of 
about 400 pages; of greatest interest, however, 
to pharmacists is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standards. The fact that the con- 
tributors are manufacturers assures reliability 
and up-to-date methods of determination. 
The report of the Committee is prepared by 
sub-committees to whom the following topics 
were assigned last year: Aconite, Plasters, 
Pepsin, Digitalis, Chloroform and Ether, 
Acetylsalicylic Acid, Nitroglycerin, Malefern, 
Glycern, Alkaloids and Drug Standards, 
Diluents and Excipients, Scammony and 
Styrax, Glycerophosphates, and Hydrogen 
Peroxide. 

Aside from the foregoing reports the Asso- 
ciation considered the promotion of the 
National Institute of Drug Research, and 
topics such as Social Insurance, Legislative 
Matters, Drug Markets, the Future of Alco- 
holic Medicinals, Trade Marks and Patents, 
and Insurance Problems. There is_ real 


instructive matter in the book, and it has 
been made serviceable as a book of reference 
by the comprehensive index and table of con- 
tents. 


.Some Personal Recollections and Private 
Correspondence of Dr. Crawford Williamson 
Long, discoverer of anaesthesia with sulphuric 
ether, together with documentary proofs of his 
priority in this wonderful discovery. 47 pp., 
paper cover, with full page picture of Dr. C. 
W. Long and other illustrations. By Jos. 
Jacobs, Phar.D., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Joseph Jacobs, who in his earlier days 
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